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Ba got to be good! 


“No comebacks”"—when you smoke 
Chesterfields. 

The tobaccos are right! Chesterfield uses 
only mild, ripe, sweet-tasting tobaccos — 
the best and purest money can buy. 

The blend is right! It’s an art to put tobac- 
cos together the Chesterfield way. A science 
too! For each type of tobacco used must 
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“NEITHER SNOW NOR RAIN 
NOR HEAT NOR GLOOM OF 
NIGHT STAYS THESE COURIERS 
FROM THE SWIFT COMPLETION 
OF THEIR APPOINTED ROUNDS.” 
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pass rigid laboratory tests for mildness, for 
aroma, and for taste. 

The manufacture is right. Every Chester- 
field is well-filled and burns evenly. 

The paper is right—in texture, weight and 
purity. Money can’t buy better. 

The taste is right. It is no accident that 
Chesterfield holds its smokers. They Satisfy! 
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THE GAZET 


Total Strength Marine Corps on June 30 


COMMISSIONED AND WARRANT—Total strength June 30 


Separations during July 


Appointments during July 

Total streneth on July 31 
ENLISTED—Total strength June 30 

Separations during July 

Joinines during July 

Total streneth July 31 


Total strength Marine Corps July 31 


THE U. S. MARINE CORPS COMMISSIONED 


Major General Ben. H. Fuller, The Major Gen- 
eral Commandant. 

Brigadier General John T. Myers, Assistant to 
The Major General Commandant. 

Brigadier General Rufus H. Lane, The Adjutant 
and Inspector. 

Brigadier General Hugh Matthews, The Quar- 
termaster. 

Brigadier General George Richards, The Pay- 
master. 

Officers last commissioned in the grades indi- 
cated: 

Col. Seth Williams, AQM. 

Lt. Col. Randolph Coyle. 

Maj. Louis W. Whaley. 

Capt. Paul R. Cowley. 

Ist Lt. James M. Ranck, Jr. 

Officers last to make number in the grades 
indicated: 

Col. Seth Williams, AQM. 

Lt. Col. Randolph Coyle. 

Maj. Louis W. Whaley. 

Capt. Norman E. True. 

Ist Lt. Francis J. McQuillen. 


MARINE CORPS CHANGES 
JULY 9, 1931. 


lst Lt. Thomas J. Cushman, detached First Bri- 
gade, Haiti, to Air Corps Technical School, Cha- 
nute Field. Rantoul, Ill., via the August trip of 
the USS “Kittery.” 

Ist Lt. Alexander W. Kreiser, detached AS, 
ECEF, MB. Quantico, Va., to Air Corps Technical 
School, Chanute Field, Rantoul, Ill. 

2nd Lt. Nels H. Nelson, about July 25th de- 
tached MB, NYd, New York, N. Y., to the Army 
Signal School, Ft. Monmouth, N. J. 

2nd Lt. Peter P. Schrider, detached AS, Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to NAS, Pensacola, via first 
available Government conveyance after Sept. Ist. 


JULY 11, 1931. 


Lt. Col. Nelson P. Vulet, orders to Department 
of the Pacific modified to Headquarters Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Lt. Col. William C. Wise, Jr., detail as an As- 
Sistant Paymaster revoked as of June 28th. 

Major Egbert T. Lloyd, orders to MB, NYd, New 
York, N. Y., modified to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Captain William F. Brown, detached MB, NYd, 
Mare Island, Calif., to Second Brigade, Nicaragua, 
via the USS “Henderson” scheduled to sail from 
San Francisco, Calif., on or about August 8th. 

Captain Louis G. DeHaven, orders to Depart- 
ment of the Pacific modified to Headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps, Washington, D. C 

Captain George H. Morse, orders to MB, Nor- 
folk NYd, Portsmouth, Va., modified to MB, NYd, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Captain Roswell Winans, on July 14th detached 
MB, Quantico, Va., to Headquarters Marine Corps, 
Wash.. D. C. 

Ist Lt. Evans F. Carlson, detached MB, NYd, 
New York, N. Y., to MD, RS, NYd, Boston, Mass. 

Ist Lt. Albert D. Cooley, detached NAS, Pensa- 
cola, Fla.. to AS, ECEF, MB. Quantico, Va. 

Ist Lt. William P. Kelly, detached Nicaraguan 
National Guard Detachment to MB, Quantico, Va., 
via first available Government conveyance. 


‘(Continued on page 3) 


THE U. S. MARINE CORPS ENLISTED 


JULY 1, 1931. 

Ist Sergeant Joseph York—Nicaragua to MB, 
Charleston, S. C 

Ist Sergeant Edgar C. Hughes—-MB, NMD, York- 
town, Va., to MB, NYd. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ist Sergeant Raymond Clayton—MD, USS “Mis- 
Sissippi"’ to MB, NMD. Yorktown, Va. 

Ist Sergeant Evard J. Snell—MB, NYd, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to MD. USS ‘‘Mississippi."’ 

Sergeant Charles Nissen—West Coast to MB, 4th 
Regiment, Shanghai, China. 

Corporal Kenneth C. Bateman—West Coast to 
MB, 4th Regiment, Shanghai. China. 

Corporal James W. Davis—MB, Quantico, Va., 
to NAS, San Diego, Calif 

Corporal Kenneth H. Quelch—West Coast to 
MB. 4th Regiment, Shanghai, China. 

Corporal Bertram C. Blanchard—West Coast to 
MB, NTS, Great Lakes, Il. 

Corporal Bazyl Byra—MB, NYd, Boston, Mass., 
to MD, AL, Peiping, China. 
JULY 2, 1931. 

Sergeant Leo P. Hein—West Coast to MD, AL, 
Peiping. China. 

Corporal Raymond R. Townsend—NAS, San 
Diego, Calif.. to NAS, Quantico, Va 

Corporal Raymond W. A. Hartman—MD, USS 
“Pittsburgh” to MB, NTS, Great Lakes, Ill. 

Corporal L. G. Killingsworth—-MB, NYd, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Corporal Alexander White—-MB, NYd. Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to Depot of Supplies, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Corporal John J. Richardson—MB, NYd, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to MB, Parris Island. S. C. 


JULY 3, 1931. 
Paymaster Sergeant Carlton L. Post—-Headquar- 
ters U. S. Marine Corps, to MB, NS, Pearl Harbor, 


Paymaster Sergeant Thomas G. Watson—MB, 
NS. Pearl Harbor, T. H., to APM, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Paymaster Sergeant Edwin C. Ford—APM, At- 
lanta, Ga.. to MB, 4th Regiment, Shanghai, China. 

Paymaster Sergeant Hubert N. Ward—MB, 4th 
Regiment, Shanghai, China, to PM, Headquarters 
U. S. Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Paymaster Sergeant George R. Frank—MB, 
Quantico, Va., to MD, AL, Peiping, China. 

Paymaster Sergeant Joseph P. Herron—MD., AL, 
Peiping, China, to East Coast, United States. 


JULY 6, 1931. 

Staff Sergeant George E. Brage—Paymaster. 
Headquarters U. S. Marine Corps to MB, Quan- 
tico. Va. 

Sergeant James Evans—MD, USS ‘“‘New Mexico” 
to MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Corporal Bennie M. Bunn—wWest Coast to Nica- 
raguan National Guard. 


JULY 7, 1931. 

Quartermaster Sergeant William Backus—MB, 
NOB, Hampton Roads, Va., to Ist Brigade, Port 
au Prince, Haiti. 

Gunnery Sergeant Robert Smith—aAS, Ist Bri- 
gade. Port au Prince, Haiti, to NAS, San Diego, 
Calif. 

Staff Sergeant Robert L. Williams—MB, Parris 
Island, S. C., to PM, Headquarters U. S. Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Corporal Walter L. Buddenhagen—MD, USS 
“Pittsburgh,” to MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JULY 8, 1931. 
lst Sergeant Henry R. Hinson—Ilst Brigade, Port 
au Prince, Haiti, to MB, Norfolk, Va. 


(Continued on page 3) 


RECENT RE-ENLISTMENTS 


BARTELSON, John F., at Quantico, 7-18-31, for 
Ist Marines, Quantico. Va 

BICKART, Charles M., at Vallejo, 7-8-31, for AL, 
Peiping, China. 

BIGGERSTAFF, Grover E., at San Francisco, 7-13- 
31, for MCB, San Diego, Calif. 

BITTER, Peter Jr., at Chicago, 7-18-31, for MB, 
Quantico, Va. 

BOLTON, George W., at New York, 7-24-31, for 
MB, NYd, Portsmouth, N. H. 

BORLAND, William J., at San Francisco, 6-29-31, 
for MB, NYd, Mare Island, Calif. 

BRANNON, Clyde T., at Managua, 7-5-31, for 
SC-3M, AS. Managua, Nicaragua. 

BROADUS, Junior B., at MB. Pensacola, 6-28-31, 
for MB, NAS, Pensacola, Fla 

BRONK, Stanley Edw., at MB, Puget Sound, 7-21- 
31, for MB, Puget Sound, Wash. 

BROOKS, Alton A., at Lakehurst, 7-25-31, for 
MB, Lakehurst, N. J. 

BUTT, Charles R., at Parris Island, 7-22-31, for 
MB, Parris Island, S. C. 

CAMPBELL, Donald R., at Quantico, 7-20-31, for 
Aircraft Squadrons, Quantico, Va. 

CAMPBELL, Joseph H., at NAS, Seattle, 7-14-31, 
for MD, AL, Peiping, China. 

CARTWRIGHT, Floyd M., at Seattle, 6-25-31, for 
MB, NYd, Mare Island, Calif. 

COLLINS, Auburn R., at Columbia, S. C., 7-11-31, 
for MB, Parris Island, S. C. 

COOK, Delphard L., at Indianapolis, 7-11-31, for 
MB, Quantico, Va. 

COOK, Joseph W., at Quantico, 7-22-31, for Ist 
Marinés, Quantico, Va. 
CORCORAN, William J., at Washington, D. C., 
7-13-31, for Marine Band, Washington, D. C. 
COWLES, Paul B., at Vallejo, 6-27-31, for Peip- 
ing, China. 

DAVIS. Roger Wm., at Cavite, 6-19-31, for 4th 
Marines, Shanghai, China. 

DECK, Kenneth H., at Lakehurst, 7-14-31, for 
MB, NAS, Lakehurst, N. J. 

DUNNING, Mort, at Vallejo, 7-21-31, for NP, 
Mare Island, Calif. 

EDWARDS, Eric W., at Quantico, 7-5-31, for Air- 
craft Squadrons, Quantico, Va. 

ELDRIDGE, Noble, at Philadelphia, 7-3-31, for 
MB, Quantico, Va. 

FARROW, Glenn A., at MB, Puget Sound, 7-15-31, 
for MB, Puget Sound, Wash. 

FARROW, John H., at MB, Charleston, S. C., 
7-29-31. for MCB, San Diego, Calif. 

FERRIGNO, William G., at MB, Boston, 7-5-31, 
for MB, NYd, Boston, Mass. 

FINLEY, Ira D., at Shreveport, 7-16-31, for MB, 
New Orleans, La. 

FREEMAN, William E., at Washington, D. C., 
7-13-31, for Hars., MC, Washington, D. C. 

GADDIS, Earl I., at Washington, D. C., 7-20-31, 
for MB, Parris Island, S. C. 

GAGYI, Alexander, at NAS, San Diego, 7-15-31, 
for NAS, San Diego, Cal. 

GARDNER, Harry G., at Charlotte, 7-22-31, for 
MB, Key West, Fla. 

GENTRY, Harvey C. V., at Vallejo, 7-11-31, for 
Cavite. 

GLADCHENKO, Paul, at Tampa, 7-3-31, for MB, 
Parris Island, S. C. 

GOLDENBERG, Sam, at San Diego, 7-17-31, for 
MCB, San Diego, Calif. 

GOODWIN, Lamar A., at San Francisco, 7-22-31, 
for D-of-S, San Francisco, Calif. 

GRANT, Amos L., at Salt Lake City, 7-1-31, for 
MCB, San Diego, Calif. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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SHovutpeR to shoulder with industrial 
and business management, the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools are train- 
ing men for greater efficiency. Training 
them to do a better job where they are— 
and qualifying them for consistent pro- 
motion in the line of their employment. 

Studying at night and during their 
spare time with this biggest of all edu- 
cational institutions, one hundred and 
eighty thousand men are learning to be 
better salesmen, better mechanics, better 
executives — accountants — draftsmen — 
engineers. 

Through I. C.S. instruction they are 
becoming worth more, to their employers 
and to themselves. 

There is a growing appreciation of the 
value of employee training among far- 
sighted corporations. Instead of hiring 
skilled workers away from other firms, 
business management today is developing 
them inside the organization. 


Personnel directors have been taking 
untrained men, studying their aptitudes, 
gauging their character, and training 
them for more responsible positions. The 
consequence invariably has been to in- 
crease efficiency and loyalty. 

In line with this advance, great indus- 
trial and commercial corporations the 
country over have asked the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools to help 
them select and train the right men. For 
these groups of employees special courses 
are arranged, combining the advantages 
of systematic shop work with chosen 
courses of study. 

Today there are more than 2700 com- 
panies co-operating with the I. C.S. in 
this practical plan of vocational training. 
Among them are 335 railroads in the 
United States and Canada, and hundreds 
of industrial organizations, including 
large motor companies, steel works, elec- 
tric plants, public utilities, coal and oil 


companies, and chain store systems. A 
number of these concerns have a thou- 
sand men or more enrolled for I. C.S. 
instruction. 

Over 2100 separate lesson units make 
possible flexible programs of training, 
adaptable to the exact needs of any busi- 
ness. And the International Correspon- 
dence Schools’ system provides a variety 
of teaching methods, ranging from in- 
dividual home study to supervised class- 
room instruction in the plant. 

Whether a student enrolls through his 
employer or on his own initiative, it is 
the policy of the I. C. S. wherever pos- 
sible to help him choose a course along 
the line of his daily work—to train him 
on the job—for the job. 

We have prepared a booklet, “The 
Business of Building Men,” containing 
further details of employee training 
under the I. C. S. plan. We shall be glad 
to send you a copy on request. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FOUNDED /89/ 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOLS 


MEMBER, NATIONAL 
HOME STUDY COUNCIL 
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lst Lt. Samuel A. Milliken. on or about July 
15th detached MB, NYd, Boston. Mass., to MB, 
Quantico, Va. 

lst Lt. Edward F. O'Day. on reporting of his 
relief detached MD, RS, NYd, Boston, Mass., to 
MB, Quantico, Va. 

2nd Lt. Raymond P. Rutledge, detached AS, 
WCEF. NAS. San Diego, Calif.. to AS. Second 
Brigade. Nicaragua, via the USS ‘“Henderson’”’ 
scheduled to sail from San Diego, Calif., on or 
about August 12th. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. William O. Corbin, orders to 
Department of the Pacific modified to MB, Quan- 
tico. Va. 

Chf. Qm. Clk. Rufus L. Willis, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to Nicaraguan National Guard 
Detachment. 

JULY 13, 1931. 

Captain Thomas E. Kendrick. on August 15th 
detached MB, Norfolk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, 
Va., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

lst Lt. Gale T. Cummings, on August 15th de- 
tached MB, NYd, Washington, D. C.. to MB. 
Quantico, Va. 

Ist Lt. Harry E. Darr, detached MB, NOB, 
Hampton Roads, Norfolk, Va., to MB, Quantico, 
Va. 

lst Lt. Frank W. Hanlon, on August 15th de- 
tached MB. NYd, Washington, D. C.. to MB, 
Quantico, Va. 

Ist Lt. Ralph D. Leach, on August 15th detached 
MB, NAS, Lakehurst, N. J.. to MB. Quantico. Va. 

Ist Lt. Clarence H. Yost. on August 15th de- 
tached MB, Parris Island, S. C.. to MB, Quan- 
tico, Va. 

JULY 14, 1931. 

Lt. Col. William C. Wise, Jr.. detailed to duty 
as Officer in Charge Western Recruiting Division, 
San Francisco, California. 

Major Harold S. Fassett, on July 3ist detached 
Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington. D. C.. 
to duty as Naval Attache, American Legation. 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, via commercial steamer 
scheduled to sail from New Orleans, La., on or 
about August 7th. 

Major Peter C. Geyer, on reporting of his relief 
detached from duty as Naval Attache, American 
Legation, Tegucigalpa, Honduras, to Headquarters 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., via first avail- 
able commercial steamer. 

Captain Joseph M. Swinnerton, relieved from 
duty as Officer in Charge, Western Recruiting 
Division, San Francisco, California. 

Ist Lt. William E. Quaster, on July 3ist de- 
tached MB. Parris Island, S. C., to MB, NYd. 
Mare Island, California. 

2nd Lt. Harvey E. Dahlgren, assigned to duty at 
MB, NYd, Mare Island, California. 

JULY 15, 1931. 

Captain John Halla, about July 18th detached 
MB, Washington, D. C., to First Brigade, Haiti. 
via the USS “Kittery’’ scheduled to sail from 
Hampton Roads, Va., on or about August 5th. 

Captain William K. Snyder, detached MB, NYd, 
Portsmouth, N. H., to MCB, NOB, San Diego, 
Calif. 

lst Lt. Herman H. Hanneken, detached MB. 
Quantico, Va.. to MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 

Ist Lt. Sidney R. Williamson, detached AS, 
WCEF, NAS, San Diego, Calif., to NAS, Pensa- 
cola, Pla. 


JULY 20, 1931. 


Captain Robert L. Montague, detached Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., to 
First Brigade, Haiti, via the SS “Cristobal” 
scheduled to sail from New York, N. Y., on or 
about July 21st. 

Ist Lt. Adolph Stahlberger, orders to MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., modified to MB, NAS, Lakehurst, N. J. 

2nd Lt. Michael M. Mahoney, orders to MB, NA, 
Annapolis, Md., modified to MB, Quantico, Va. 

2nd Lt. Earl S. Piper, assigned to duty at MB, 
NS, Cavite, P. I 

2nd Lt. Lee N. Utz, detached MB, Quantico, 
Va., to MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 

JULY 24, 1931. 

Major Selden B. Kennedy, detached MB, Quan- 
ico, Va., to Headquarters Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Captain Edward A. Craige, detached Nicaraguan 
National Guard Detachment to MCB, NOB, San 
Diego, Calif., via the USS “Sirius” scheduled to 
— Corinto, Nicaragua, on or about August 

Captain Hans O. Martin, detached Second Bri- 
sade, Nicaragua, to MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif.. 
Via the USS ‘Sirius’ scheduled to sail from Co- 
Tinto, Nicaragua, on or about August 30th. 

2nd Lt. Chester B. Graham, on July 24th de- 
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tached MB, NA, Annapolis, Md., to MB, Quantico, 
Virginia. 

2nd Lt. Robert A. Olson, assigned to duty at 
MB, NYd, Mare Island, Calif. 

Chf. Qm. Clk. Rufus L. Willis. orders from 
Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to Nicaraguan Na- 
tional Guard Detachment revoked 

Chf. Qm. Clk. William A. Warrell, detached 
Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to Nicaraguan Na- 
tional Guard Detachment. 

Pay Clk. Clinton A. Phillips. detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to MCB, NOB. San Diego. 
Calif.. via the USS “Sirius” scheduled to sail 
from Corinto, Nicaragua, on or about August 30th. 


JULY 25, 1931. 

Major John Potts. on August 20th detached 
Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington. D. C., 
to Army Industrial College, Washington, D. C. 

Major Charles A. Wynn, about August 30th de- 
tached Nicaraguan National Guard Detachment to 
Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Captain Warren C. Barnaby, detached 2nd 
Brig., Nicaragua, to MB, Norfolk NYd, Ports- 
mouth, Va., via first available Government con- 
veyance. 

Captain Julius T. Wright, killed in automobile 
accident on July 24th. 

Ist Lt. William W. Paca, detached MD, USS 
“Tulsa,” to Department the Pacific via first avail- 
able Government conveyance. 

2nd Lt. William E. Griffith, died on July 22nd. 
JULY 30, 1931. 

Captain Jacob Lienhard, detached Second Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua, to MB, NYd, New York, N. Y., 
for duty and to Naval Hospital, New York, N. Y., 
for treatment. 

Captain William P. Richards, on August 7th de- 
tached MB, NYd, New York, N. Y., to MD, RS, 
NYd. Boston, Mass. 

Ist Lt. Wilbur S. Brown, assigned to duty at 
MB. NYd,. Mare Island, Calif. 

lst Lt. Harry E. Leland, detached MB, NYd. 
Philadelphia, Pa., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

AUGUST 1, 1931. 

Lt. Col. Maurice E. Shearer, on September 5th 
detached Headquarters Marine Corps. Washine- 
ton. D. C., to Asiatic Station via the USS ‘Hen- 
derson” scheduled to sail from Hampton Roads, 
Va., on or about September 14th. 

Major James M. Bain, promoted to the grade 
of Major. 

Captain Joseph W. Knighton, detached Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., to 
Asiatic Station via the USS “Henderson” sched- 
uled to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on or 
about September 14th. 

Captain Claude A. Phillips, orders to MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., modified to MB, Parris Island, S. C. 

Captain Jonas H. Platt, died on July 30th. 

Ist Lt. Evans F. Carlson, orders to MD, RS, 
NYd. Boston. Mass.. revoked. Detached MB, NYd, 
New York, N. Y., to MB, NYd, Boston, Mass. 

2nd Lt. Harold W. Bauer, detached MB, NYd,. 
Philadelphia, Pa.. to MB, Quantico, Va., to report 
not later than August 5th. 
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2nd Lt. Zebulon C. Hopkins, detached NAS, Pen- 
sacola, Fla., to AS, ECEF, MB, Quantico, Va. 


AUGUST 5, 1931. 


Lt. Col. Franklin B. Garrett, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to Headquarters Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C., via first available con- 
veyance. 

Major Norman C. Bates, on transfer Flag Bat- 
‘techip Division One, Battle Force, U. S. Fleet, on 
August 5th, transferred USS “Idaho” to USS 
“Maryland.” 

1st Lt. Arthur W. Ellis. detached Fourth Regi- 
Shanghai, China, to MD, USS “Tulsa.” 


AUGUST 7, 1931. 


Colonel Edward A. Greene, retired as. of Sep- 
tember Ist. 

Lt. Col. Randolph Coyle, detached Hdatrs. Ma- 
rine Corps, Wash., D. C., to Army War College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Captain Warren C. Barnaby, orders to MB, Nor- 
folk NYd, Portsmouth, Va., modified to MB, NTS, 
Newport, R. I 

The following-named officers have been pro- 
moted to the grades indicated 

Major James T. Moore, Major John M. Arthur, 
Major Thomas P. Cheatham, Major Louis W. 
Whaley, Captain Theodore H. Cartwright, Captain 
William Ulrich, Captain Paul R. Cowley, Ist Lt. 
John H. Stillman. 


AUGUST 10, 1931. 


Captain Joseph Jackson, on September 15th de- 
tached Hdatrs., Wash., D. C., ordered to his home 
and retired on January Ist. 

Captain Jacob Lienhard, detached MB, NYd, 
New York, N. Y., to Hdatrs., Marine Corps, Wash., 
D. C., for duty and to Naval Hospital, Wash., D. 
C., for treatment. 

2nd Lt. Edgar O. Price. detached MB, Norfolk 
NYd. Portsmouth, Va., to Nicaraguan Nat'l Guard 
Detach.. to sail from New York, N. Y.. on or 
about August 20th. 

2nd Lt. George O. Van Orden, detached First 
Brig.. Haiti. to MB, NYd. Philadelphia. Pa., via 
first available Government conveyance. 

Qm. Clk. George Lentz, detached Headquarters 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., to MB, Parris 
Island, S. C. 


AUGUST 12, 1931. 


Major Joseph D. Murray, assigned to duty with 
MD, AL, Peiping, China. 

Captain Richard O. Sanderson, on August 20th 
detached Hdatrs., Wash., D. C., to the Army In- 
dustrial College, Washington, D. C. 

Ist Lt. St. Julian R. Marshall, on September 
5th detached Hdatrs., Marine Corps, Wash., D. C.. 
to duty and postgraduate instruction in law at 
Harvard University Law School. 

2nd Lt. Hartnoll J. Withers, detached Nic. Nat'l 
Guard Detach., to MB, NYd, New York, N. Y. 

2nd Lt. William A. Willis. detached NAS, Pen- 
sacola, Fla., to AS, WCEF, NAS, NOB, San Diego, 
Calif. 

2nd Lt. Samuel S. Yeaton, detached MD, RR, 
Wakefield, Mass., to MB, NYd, Boston, Mass. 
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Ist Sergeant Earle E. Daniel—MB, NAD, Dover, 
N. J., to MB, NYd, Mare Island, Calif. 

Sergeant Henry J. W. Beckett—West Coast to 
MD, AL, Peiping, China. 

Sergeant John W. Russell—MB, Washington, D. 
C., to MD, AL, Peiping, China. 

Corporal Steve Disco—MB. NAS, Lakehurst, N. 
J., to MB, NOP, South Charleston, W. Va. 

Corporal Marcus H. Rumbaugh—MB, Quantico, 
Va., to MB, NMD, Yorktown, Va. 

Corporal Augustus G. Morgan—MB, Norfolk, Va., 
to 4th Regiment, Shanghai, China. 
JULY 9, 1931. 


Corporal John R. Thomas—-MB, NYd, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to MB, NS. Pearl Harbor, T. H. 
JULY 10, 1931. 

Sergeant Clarence O. Fields—MD, USS ‘Mis- 
sissippi,”” to Quartermaster School, MB, NYd, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sergeant John F. Boshman—MB, NYd, New 
York, N. Y., to Quartermaster School, MB, NYd, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sergeant Charles E. Gardner—MB, NYd, New 
York, N. Y., to Quartermaster School, MB, NYd, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sergeant John A. Hidy—West Coast to Quarter- 
termaster School. 

Sergeant Leonard T. Hughes—MB, Quantico, 
Va., to Quartermaster School, MB, NYd, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Sergeant Clifton L. See—MB, Quantico, Va., to 
Quartermaster School, MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sergeant Henry C. Armstrong—ERD to Quarter- 
master School. MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa 

Sergeant Vinson A. McNeill—ERD to Quarter- 
master School, MB, NYd. Philadelphia, Pa 

Corporal Arthur J. Davidson—West Coast to 
Quartermaster School 

Corporal William A. Searight—West Coast to 
Quartermaster School. 

Corporal Cole B. Tayler—-West Coast to Quar- 
termaster School 

Corporal Joseph D. Blundell—MB, Boston, Mass., 
to MB. Coco Solo 

Corporal Wayne G. Geer—MD. USS “New 
Mexico" to MB. Washington, D. C 

Corporal Raymond A. Phillips—-MB, NYd, Bos- 
ton, Mass., to Quartermaster School 

Corporal David J. Trojan—MB, Quantico, Va., 
to Quartermaster School 

Corporal Raymond H. Jenkins—MB, Parris Is- 
land, 8. C., to Quartermaster School. 


JULY 11, 1931 


Sergeant A. L. Kent—Department of Pacific to 
Quartermaster School. MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa 
JULY 13, 1931. 

Sergeant Carlin Mecham-—MB, NYd, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to MB, NYd, Boston, Mass 

Sergeant William H. Crater—MB, NYd, New 
York, N. ¥.. to MB, NAD, Dover, N. J 

Sergeant Eugene Jordan—MB, NYd, New York, 
N. Y., to MB, NAD, Hingham, Mass 

Corporal Wilfred S. LeFrancois—-MB, Quantico, 
Va., to Nicaraguan National Guard 
JULY 14, 1931 

Sergeant Major Clarence Simmons—MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to Ist Brigade, Port au Prince, Haiti 

Ist Sergeant William E. Ruetsch—MB, Norfolk, 
Va.. to MB, Quantico, Va 

Sergeant James M. Suttka—-MB, Quantico, Va., 
to Motor Transport School, MB, NYd,. Philadel- 
phia, Pa 

Sergeant Oliver A. Guiimet—MB, Quantico, Va., 
to Ist Brigade, Port au Prince, Haiti 

Sergeant Harry T. Lucke—MD, USS “New 
Mexico to Quartermaster School, MB, NYd, 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Sergeant Charles R. Jackson—West Coast to 
Quartermaster School, MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa 

Corporal Byron O. White—West Coast to MB, 
NYd, New York, N. Y. 

Corporal Edward W. King—MB, Quantico, Va., 
to MB, Parris Island, 8S. C 

Corporal Edgar J. Watson—-MB, Norflok. Va., to 
Quartermaster School, MB, NYd. Philadelphia, Pa 

Corporal Earl C. Tipton—Marine Corps Rifle and 
Pistol Team to Quartermaster School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa 

Corporal Paul B. Cowles—West Coast to Quar- 
termaster School, MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JULY 15, 1931 

Quartermaster Sergeant John F. Smith—MB, 
NYd, New York, N. Y., to MB, NYd, Philadel- 
phia, Pa 

Gunnery Sergeant Clyde H. Jenkins—ist Bri- 
gade, Port au Prince, Haiti, to NAS, San Diego, 
Calif 

Supply Sergeant Roy E. Hagerdon—MB, NYd. 
Philadelphia, Pa... to MB. Quantico, Va 

Sergeant Edgar A. Hartman—MB, Quantico, 
Va.. to Ist Brigade, Port au Prince, Haiti 

Sergeant Curtis W. Holland—-MB, NYd, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Ist Brigade. Port au Prince, 
Haiti 

Sergeant Hillery L. Robinson—MB, NYd, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to MB, Norfolk, Va 

Corporal Francis J. Owens—MB, NAD, Dover, 
N. J., to MB, Boston, Mass 
JULY 16, 1931 

Sergeant Major Alexander J. Fliey—MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to MD, AL, Peiping. China 

Sergeant Major Joseph Plymadore—MB. AL. 
Peiping. China, to 4th Regiment, Shanghai, China 

Gunnery Sergeant Thomas J. Welby—MCB, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif., to MB, Quantico, Va 

Sergeant John R. Lindsey—MB, NYd, Philadel- 
phia, to MB, NAD, Ft. Mifflin, Pa 

Sergeant Lennard S. Schaeffer—MCB,. NOB, San 
Diego, Calif., to 4th Regiment, Shanghai, China 

Corporal Frank G. Reiner—RS, New York, N. 
Y., to 2nd Brigade, Nicaragua 
JULY 17, 1931 

Sergeant Clarence E. Jacobs—MB, NYd, New 
York, N. Y., to MB, Quantico, Va 

Sergeant Donald W. O'Neil—MB, NYd. New 
York, N. Y., to MB, Quantico, Va 

Corporal Dawson L. Witherington—MB, Quan- 
tico, Va.. to MB, NOB, New Orleans. La 

Corporal Albert Krueger—MB, Norfolk, Va., to 
MB. NYd,. Boston, Mass 
JULY 18, 1931 

Ist Sergeant Edwin M. Gorman—MB, Quantico, 
Va.. to MD, USS “Pensacola.” 

Gunnery Sergeant Earl W. Garvin—MD, USS 
“New York” to MB, Quantico. Va 

Supply Sergeant Frank H. Stephenson—USS 
“Pensacola” to Quantico 

Sergeant Seraphin G. Musachia—MB, NOB, New 
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Orleans, to Quartermaster School, MB, NYd, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sergeant Bernard Marcus—MB, Quantico, Va.. 
to Quartermaster School, MB, NYd, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Corporal B. Renn—MB, Parris Island. S. C., to 
Quartermaster School, MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Corporal Albert W. Chenoweth—MB, Quantico, 
Va., to Quartermaster School, MB, NYd, Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

Corporal William W. Walker—MD, USS “Wyo- 
ming” to MB, NOB, New Orleans, La. 

Corporal Harsh B. Thornton—MD, USS “Wyo- 
ming” to MB, NTS. Great Lakes, Ill. 

Corporal Harvey Hartman—MB, Quantico, Va.. 
to Nicaragua 

Corporal Alexander Steffen—MB, Quantico, Va., 
to MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 

JULY 20, 1931. 

Sergeant Adolph Zeigler—MB, NOB, Hampton 
Roads, Va., to Quartermaster School, MB, NYd, 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Sergeant Edward J. Gardner—MB, Washington, 
D. C., to MB, NAD, Iona Island, N. Y. 

Sergeant Ward A. Rolfe—MB, NAD, Hingham. 
Mass., to 4th Regiment, Shanghai, China. 

Sergeant Arthur Kaplan—-MB, NYd, New York, 
N. Y., to Quartermaster School, MB, NYd, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Corporal Dewey M. Allread—Department of Pa- 
cific to Puget Sound Navy Yard, Bremerton, 
Washington 

Corporal George G. Miller—MB, NAD, Hingham. 
Mass., to MB, NAD, Hawthorne, Nevada. 

JULY 21, 1931 

Master Technical Ira Brock—AS, Quantico, Va., 
to AS, Nicaragua 

Ist Sergeant William H. Woods—MB, NYd, New 
York, N. Y¥., to MB, Quantico, Va 

Gunnery Sergeant Lawrence H. Dyer—MB, NYd, 
New York, N. Y., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Staff Sergeant Ralph H. Hobbs—AS, Quantico, 
Va., to S. Nicaragua 

Staff Sergeant Lee E. Roberts—AS, Quantico, 
Va.. to AS, Nicaragua 

Corporal Charles G. Jordan—MB, NTS. New 
Port. R. I., to MB, NOP, South Charleston, W. Va. 

Corporal Alva H. Almand—-MB, Washington. D. 
Cc.. to MB, NAD, Hawthorne, Nevada 

Corporal Aubra Locke—MB, Quantico, Va., to 
MB, NYd, Charleston, S. C 

Corporal Hubert Billingsley—MB, NOB, Hamp- 
ton Roads. Va., to MB. NYd, Charleston, S. C 

Corporal Raymond Sadler—MB, NOB, Hampton 
Roads, Va., to MB, NYd, Charleston, S. C. 

Corporal William Knox—West Coast to MB, 
Cavite, P. I 

Corporal Hubert K. Finn—MB, NS, Pearl Har- 
bor. T. H.. to 4th Regiment. Shanghai, China. 

Corporal Gustave L. Gerdes—MD, Camp Rapi- 
dan. Criglersville, Va.. to MB, NOB, New Or- 
leans, La 

Corporal William K. Black, Jr.—MB, NYd, New 
York, N. Y¥., to Quartermaster School, MB, NYd, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


JULY 22, 1931 

Corporal Abe Newman—West Coast to MB, Nor- 
folk. Va 
JULY 23, 1931. 

Corporal Samuel Weinfield—-MB. NOB, Key 
West. Fla., to MB, NYd. Washington. D. C 

Corporal Russell W. Carlough—MB, Quantico, 
Va.. to MD, AL, Peiping. China 

Corporal Ellis D. Lambert—MB, NYd. Charles- 
ton, S. C., to MD, AL. Peiping. China. 
JULY 24, 1931 

Sergeant Wilfred D. Pields—MB, Parris Island, 
S. C.. to MB, NYd. Charleston, S. C. 

Sergeant Frank W. Ferguson—Depot of Supplies. 
Norfolk, Va., to Nicaraguan National Guard. 

Sergeant John Juhar—West Coast to 4th Regi- 
ment, Shanghai. China 

Corporal Stanley I. S. Kinel—MD. NH, Chelsea. 
Mass., to Ist Brigade, Port au Prince. Haiti. 

Corporal Millard F. Winfrey—MB, NAS, Pensa- 
cola. Fla.. to MB, NOB, New Orleans. La. 

Corporal Robert E. L. Hearn—MB, Norfolk, Va., 
to MB, Quantico, Va. 


JULY 25, 1931 

Sergeant Earl D. Shindledecker—MB, NYd. Bos- 
ton. Mass., to Quartermaster School, MB, NYd, 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Sergeant Orval B. Lasater—MB, Norfolk, Va.. 
to MB, Parris Island. S. C 

Corporal Donald P. Dever—MB, NOP. South 
Charleston, W. Va.. to MB. Quantico, Va. 

Corporal Eldon F. Henry—MB, Quantico. Va.. 
to MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa 

Corporal Philip Nolan—MB, Norfolk, Va.. to MB, 
Parris Island. S. C 

Corporal Michael S. Kasprack—MB, Norfolk. 
Va.. to MB. NYd, Boston. Mass 

Corporal Earl W. Donaldson—MB, Norfolk. Va.. 
to MB, NYd, Boston, Mass 
JULY 27. 1931 

Gunnery Sergeant Duglad L. Steele—AS, Quan- 
tico. Va., to AS, Haiti. 
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Gunnery Sergeant Powell W. Godbee—AS, Quan- 
tico, Va., to AS, Haiti. 

Sergeant James E. Garris—MB, Parris Island, 
S. C., to MB, NAS, Pensacola, Fla. 

Corporal Howard R. Carmical—MB, NOB, Key 
West, Fla., to MD, AL, Peiping, China 

Corporal Joseph G. Kirkman—MB, NOB, Key 
West, Fla., to 4th Regiment, Shanghai, China 

Corporal David H. Wallace—MB, NAS. Pensa- 
cola, Fla., to Nicaraguan National Guard. 

Corporal David R. Biles—MD, USS “Antares” 
to MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JULY 28, 1931. 

Corporal Johnnie Andresen—West Coast to 4th 
Regiment, Shanghai, China. 

Corporal Bennett H. Hord—NP, Portsmouth, N. 
H., to MB, St. Juliens Creek, Portsmouth, Va. 

Corporal Raymond E. Lewis—MB, Norfolk, Va., 
to MB, New York, N. Y. 

Corporal Vistor C. Brown—West Coast to MB, 
New Orleans, La. 
JULY 29, 1931. 

Corporal Jack G. Williams—list Brigade, Port 
au Prince, Haiti, to Sea School. 

Corporal Lawrence A. Lang—list Brigade, Port 
au Prince, Haiti, to MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Corporal Charles Iker—MB, Quantico, Va., to 
MD, AL, Peiping, China. 

Corporal Edgar F. Ruhl—MB, Quantico, Va., to 
lst Brigade, Port au Prince, Haiti. 
JULY 30, 1931. 

Sergeant H. E. Golden—MB, NTS, Great Lakes, 
Ill., to MB, Parris Island, S. C. 

Corporal J. J. Stuckwisch—MB, NYd, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Corporal Kenneth R. Truckenmiller—MB, NyYd, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Corporal George A. Robertson—MD, USS 
“Southery” to MB, Quantico, Va. 
JULY 31, 1931. 

Ist Sergeant Raymond B. Quinn—MB, Parris 
Island, S. C., to MD, USS “Rochester.” 

Ist Sergeant Otto N. Roos—MB, NAD, Iona 
Island, N. Y., to MB, NAD, Dover, N. J. 

Sergeant Paul Petrusky—MD, NH. Chelsea, 
Mass., to Ist Brigade, Port au Prince, Haiti. 

Corporal Thomas F. Thompson—MB, NYd, 
Charleston, S. C., to MB, Norfolk, Va. 

Corporal Louis A. Murphy ,.Jr.—MB,. Parris 
Island, S. C., to MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Corporal Vincent Kleponis—MB, Norfolk, Va., 
to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Corporal Leonard C. Hansford—MB, NY4d, 
Charleston, S. C., to MB, NS, Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba. 


PROMOTIONS 


FIRST SERGEANTS Walter E. Baust—to Sergeant 
Major. 
Frank H. Stephenson—to Supply Sergeant. 
SUPPLY SERGEANT Charles G. Bannon—to Quar- 
termaster Sergeant. 
STAFF SERGEANT Leo W. Adams—to Gunnery 
Sergeant. 
SERGEANTS William J. Benoit—to Staff Sergeant 
Charles K. Barnes—to Staff Sergeant. 
John T. Eakes, Jr.—to Staff Sergeant. 
Adam Gruntowicz—to First Sergeant 
William A. Humphries—to First Sergeant 
Roland F. Smith—to First Sergeant. 
Harry Weston—to Gunnery Sergeant. 
Robert L. Williams—to Staff Sergeant. 
CORPORALS Harry V. Bernstein—to Sergeant. 
Thomas M. Bradley—to Sergeant. 
Walter J. Bennett—to Sergeant. 
Lawrence H. Buss—to Sergeant. 
Carl C. Conner—to Sergeant. 
Charles R. Dempsey—to Sergeant. 
John F. Fessino—to Sergeant. 
Lawrence Frucci—to Sergeant. 
Carl R. Gurrath—to Sergeant. 
Alfred M. Haynes—to Sergeant. 
Richard H. Harnett—to Sergeant. 
Joseph M. Lansden—to Sergeant. 
James E. Lawter—to Sergeant. 
Floyd E. Moore—to Sergeant. 
Arthur Morgan—to Sergeant. 
Joe B. Mink—to Sergeant. 
Charles A. Pope—to Sergeant. 
James C. Rimes—to Sergeant. 
Joseph F. Schucraft—to Sergeant. 
Leonard C. Shanklin—to Sergeant. 
Frederick M. Steinhauser—to Sergeant. 
John F. Santos—to Sergeant. 
David J. Satanoski—to Sergeant. 
PRIVATES FIRST CLASS Roy T. Alexander—to 
Corporal. 
Cecil E. Anderson—to Sergeant. 
Rubin E. Andrews—to Corporal. 
Hersel D. C. Blasingame—to Corporal. 
Wesley S. Boyd—to Corporal. 
Obie E. Bankhead—to Corporal. 
Herbert P. Balderson—to Corporal. 
Gerald E. Brashier—to Corporal. 
Harold P. Christian—to Corporal. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Parris lations to the Garde d’Haiti on its long and excellent record of service. The 
Tena duty performed by the Garde merits the highest praise for well-performed 
— work under arduous conditions. 
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Dedication 


O THOSE who have come and gone, 


wa) some by order of their superiors, 
some by decision of THE SUPERIOR; 
To THOsE who are still with us and 
to those who may join us later: THis ANNIVERSARY 
Numser is whole heartedly dedicated with a fer- 
vent hope that it will find its way into the homes 
of those who have suffered in giving their loved 
ones; with a desire that it will revive fond memories 
of the past and recall reminiscences of forgotten 
friends, and with the wish that those not included 
in its past or present ranks will find in the pages 
that follow something about someone they know; 
something of interest and pride, and, it is sincerely 


hoped, inspiration. 


The Garde d’Haiti 
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Marine Honor Roll, Garde d’Haiti 
Grover T. McNasp, April 4, 1917. Port de Paix 
Frank FE. Jackson, November 15, dux Cayes 
Nicuotas B. Mosxorr, March 21, 1919................. Dufailly 
Harry Ruste, September 21, Terre Rouge 
Frank P. Sampson, September 21, 1919.............. Terre Rouge , 
) Guy P. Cocxsurn, February 10, 1920.............. Port au Prince : 
Lawrence J. Mutn, April 4, 1920......... Vorne Michel 
Joun M. Frerera, July 29, 1920... Cape Haitien 
Tuomas L. Epwarps, August 10, Virebalais 
Epwarp ArTEIGER, October 13, 1920............../ Mole St. Nicolas 
Wiiuiam R. Button, Apri 5, Cape Haitien 
; Raymonp H. Situ, March 10, 1922............... Port au Prince 
James D. Mappen, October 8, 1924. Between Los Palis and Mirebalais 
Sranrorp W. Horrman, July 20, 1925.............. Pont Beudet 
Georce W. Martin, September 26, 1925........... Port au Prince 
Joun A. Taytor, October 9, 1925. Port au Prince 
FE. Crary, December 13, 1926................ Port au Prince 
Patrick F. Keitry, August 5, United States 
Puintip W. Monr, August 28, 1928................. Port au Prince 
Anprew G. McCune, November 8, 1928............. United States 
Cravon Bann, Jenuary 6, 1999... Petit Goave 
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MAJ.-GEN. SMEDLEY D. BUTLER 
1915-1918 


MAJ.-GEN. ALEXANDER 8. WILLIAMS 
1918-1919 


MAJ.-GEN, FREDERICK M. WISE 
1919-1921 


BRIG.-GEN. RICHARD 8S. HOOKER MAJ.-GEN. RICHARD P. WILLIAMS 
Commandant, Garde d‘Haiti 


COMMANDANTS, PAST AND PRESENT, GARDE D’HAITI 


MAJ.-GEN. DOUGLAS S. McDOUGAL 


1921-1925 


MAJ.-GEN. JULIUS 8S. TURRILL 
1925-1927 


MAJ-GEN. FRANK E. EVANS 
1927-1930 
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The Garde D’Haiti 


JHE occupation of the Republic of Haiti by United 
States Marines began on July 28, 1915, when a 
landing force from the U. S. S. “Washington” dis- 
embarked and later reinforced by Marines from 
the U. S. S. “Connecticut,” occupied the capital 
Sa) city, Port au Prince. 

For the ten years preceding 1915, Haiti had been in the throes 
of an almost continual revolution. For at least nine of those 
ten years, martial law, with its attendant ten o’clock curfew, 
had been rigorously enforced. The day before the Marines 
landed, one hundred and sixty political prisoners, many of whom 
were members of the prominent families of the Republic, were 
ruthlessly slaughtered in their cells at the National Penitentiary 
in Port au Prince. The Marines landed to find a state of un- 
believable anarchy. Following the funerals of the men killed 
at the National Penitentiary the mourners had formed a mob, 
gone to the French Legation, to which place President Vilbrun 
Guillaume Sam had fled upon learning that his troops had been 
purchased by the revolutionists. Without a struggle the mob 
entered the legation, dragged President Sam to the street where 
they proceeded to kill him, after which his body was hacked 
apart and pieces paraded through the streets impaled on pikes. 

With the exception of but one unit loyal to their country, and 

occasional sniping, Port au Prince capitulated to the Marines 
without a struggle. The Haitian Army faded into nothingness, 
local police forces disbanded and civil officials, ignorant of their 
status under the occupying force, quietly disappeared. 
_ There was nothing left upon which to build, but the Marines 
immediately started by assuming all police duties, and control 
of city governments, gained some order out of chaos, and began 
— task of making Port au Prince a fit place in which 
0 live. 

It was soon realized that to rehabilitate Haiti, the prime 
necessity was the organization of an armed force capable of 
maintaining internal peace and order, not only during the tenure 
of the Marines, but after they left. Conferences between repre- 
sentatives of the United States and loyalists to the reorganiza- 
tion of the Haitian Government shortly agreed upon the creation 
of a constabulary composed of enlisted Haitians officered by Ma- 
rines, to be gradually replaced by Haitian officers as they proved 
themselves capable of the trust. This military and police force 
was named “The Gendarmerie d’Haiti,” later changed to “The 
Garde d’Haiti.” 

It was in September, 1915, sixteen years ago, that the first 
recruiting units were established in the principal towns. Ex- 
perienced officers and non-commissioned officers of the Marine 
Corps being selected to train the new army. 

A gigantic task had been undertaken by the Marine Corps. 
Few of the available instructors knew French, none possessed a 
fluent command of the native patois, Creole. There was but one 


means of training the Haitian recruits, that was by example. 
Throughout the Republic, patient instructors toiled all day long 
for months, slowly performing drill movements in front of the 
nucleus of the newly formed constabulary, while repeating the 
appropriate English command. Nightfall, instead of bringing 
an opportunity for rest, meant long hours of study of native 
customs and language in order that instruction might be more 
efficiently given and understood. Both instructors and recruits 
soon learned their respective parts, and not many months had 
passed before the Gardes, with but the rudiments of drill and 
only a cursory course of instruction in the use of the rifle, were 
placed at the service of their country. Time pressed—there was 
much to be done. 

While southern Haiti remained peaceful, Marines were busily 
engaged in wiping out banditry in the rural sections of the north. 
As soon as practicable, the Garde d’Haiti took over the policing 
of the larger, more quiet, centers of population, gradually as- 
suming more important duties. 

The most pressing military needs were roads and communi- 
cation, especially between the capital city, Port au Prince, and 
the second city of the Republic, Cape Haitien. This was the 
first important job assigned the Garde. Utilizing hired civilian 
labor, supervised by American officers and Haitian gardes, the 
Garde d’Haiti quickly built the two hundred and twenty-five miles 
of road required. In this first important assignment, swamps 
were traversed, mountains conquered, desert-like wastes and 
fertile valleys were opened to the first wheeled traffic the 
country had known for over half a century. Tributary roads 
were constructed by the Garde, and as the constabulary slowly 
but steadily took over the entire policing of the Republic, it 
assumed the maintenance of telephone lines built by the Ma- 
rines, built and maintained other roads and telephone lines, and 
thus combatted banditry with the sure weapon of easy com- 
munication by road and wire. 

It was not long after the organization of the Garde that the 
native recruits received their baptism of fire. The first attack 
was on Gardes at Cerca la Source, and on January 5, 1916, a 
force of insurgents attacked, unsuccessfully, the police station 
at Port au Prince, located in the heart of the Republic’s capital. 
In repulsing these attacks the Garde suffered its first casualties 
and the men gave promise of the efficient organization of which 
they now form a part. 

Decoration Day, 1916, followed with a prison break at the 
National Penitentiary of the capital. Again the Gardes demon- 
strated their rapidly developing soldierly qualities imbued in 
them by their Marine instructors and rendered yeoman service 
in the apprehension and reconfinement of the escaped convicts. 

With the exception of widely separated and sporadic disturb- 
ances of little importance, the year 1917 was uneventful; but in 
1918 potent bandit leader Charlemagne Peralte escaped from 
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the Cape Haitien prison and generated a revolution of no mean 
proportions. Malcontents flocked to Peralte’s standard and the 
Garde d’Haiti was called upon to justify its existence. In other 
localities men, in whose hearts the lure of loot smouldered, 
emulated Peralte’s example and took to the hills, followed by 
their cohorts, anxious to gain wealth without labor. These 
bandit groups sought the most isolated sections of the plains 
and mountains. 

The loyalty of the native gardes to the white men who were 
their superior officers, long a matter of doubt to the uninitiated, 
but an understood fact to the Marines who commanded them, 
was proven indisputably in the field operations which followed 
the renewal of bandit activities. It is necessary to quote but 
one shining example of this loyalty. 

In the course of the guerrilla warfare which swept northern 
and central Haiti upon the resumption of Caco activities, Lieu- 
tenant Nicholas B. Moskoff, a non-commissioned officer of Ma- 
rines, led a patrol of Haitian gardes into bandit infested terri- 
tory. Ambushed by a force of bandits estimated to number one 
hundred, Moskoff fell at the first volley. His men remained 
steadfast, procured an animal and proceeded to retire to the 
nearest town, shielding the body of Moskoff as they retreated. 
In the course of a two-hour running fight which followed, the 
second in command of the patrol, a corporal of the Garde, fell a 
victim to the bullets of the Cacos. Undaunted, the patrol con- 
tinued protect 
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reached Peralte’s campfire. Instinctively recognizing white men 
through the disguise of charcoal and rags, Charlemagne Peralte 
jumped to his feet, to fall a moment later a riddled hulk. 

A short period of stunned inanition was followed by furious 
rifle fire from surrounding groups of bandits which the little 
party returned as best they might, and as the night wore on, 
incredulous bandits, realizing at last that Charlemagne Peralte, 
their invincible leader, who had long ago convinced them that 
white men’s bullets had no effect on him, had succumbed to 
those white men he had so long ridiculed, slunk away to their 
farms, to quietly resume more peaceful and healthy pursuits. 

With daylight came security, and the little patrol made its 
way to Cape Haitien, there to exhibit to an unbelieving populace 
the body of Charlemagne Peralte. 

It took but a short time to preach the gospel of peace to the 
remainder of the bandits, who, with the exception of the com- 
mand of Beniot Batraville, dispersed. Batraville aspired to fill 
the vacated place of Peralte, and engineered an attack upon 
Port au Prince with about a thousand unorganized peasants in 
January, 1920. The attack was repulsed by Marines and gardes 
working in unison, and Batraville took to the hills, soon to fall 
victim to a Marine patrol. 

After five years of strife, peace had come to Haiti. Thus did 
she enter upon the period of her greatest advance since French 
Colonial days. The roads and most of the telephone lines hav- 
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plish the recapture 
of the biggest ban- 
dit of them all, 
Charlemagne Peralte. It was realized that were it possible to 
accomplish the dawnfall of Peralte, who was the backbone of 
the Caco activities, banditry would shortly expire. The people 
of the country sections had an almost unbelievable faith in the 
sagacity and superiority of Peralte, and would continue to 
countenance fear and render aid to banditry, even though it im- 
poverished them, as long as Peralte held the field. 

Knowing that Peralte had long been ambitious to capture one 
of the larger towns, if only for a few days, in order to bulwark 
his reputation in the eyes of the ignorant peasants, Captain 
H. H. Hanneken and Lieutenant W. R. Button, both non-com- 
missioned officers of the Marine Corps serving as officers in the 
Gadre, with the invaluable aid of a Haitian, Jean Baptiste Conze, 
conceived a scheme that proved the downfall of Peralte. 

Hanneken’s first move was to appear throughout the city of 
Grande Riviere, his district headquarters, with his arm in a 
sling. He openly expressed the fear that Peralte might learn 
of his physical incapacity, his sadly depleted force of gardes, and 
his inability to defend the town of Grande Riviere against a 
determined bandit attack. 

Peralte hastily accepted the lure dangled before his eyes. He 
drew glowing pictures of the pleasures of sacking a town the 
size of Grande Riviere to his followers and a date was set for 
the attack. Spies quickly informed Hanneken, who called for 
reinforcements, which arrived under cover of night in command 
of the Department Commander. 

The attack materialized but was easily repulsed, while Han- 
neken and Button, clothed as natives, with blackened faces and 
carrying concealed in a cloak a light machine gun, followed their 
guide, Conze, through the bandit lines to the camp of Peralte, 
which was as usual situated miles from the front. Passing 


picket after picket under the guise of a party bringing the 
happy news of the capture of Grande Riviere to the Chief, 
until they 


Hanneken and Button made their way forward 


Compare this with the picture on page 19 


and it was not long 
before the first class 
was graduated, to take their place with American non-commis- 
sioned officers holding commissions as officers in the Garde. 

The education of the enlisted men was not neglected. At this 
time about fifty per cent of the gardes could write their name. 
Elementary schools were established at the various district 
headquarters, and the rudiments of arithmetic, reading and 
writing were taught to illiterate gardes. 

Schools for the training of non-commissioned officers, along 
the lines of similar schools in the Marine Corps, were organized, 
and splendid progress realized. 

With the return of peace came the opportunity for range 
practice for the enlisted gardes. Up to this time but little time 
had been available to devote to this training. Rifle ranges were 
constructed and the Army Course B prescribed. The gardes 
took to rifle practice with astonishing avidity and success, and 
it was soon decided to enter a team composed of native gardes 
in the 1924 Olympic Matches, to be held at Paris in 1924. 

There being no government funds available to defray the 
traveling expenses of the team, every officer and enlisted man 
of the Garde contributed a small portion of his pay for several 
months. The team that went to France more than repaid them 
for their support by tying France for second place in the team 
matches. In the individual matches, out of 84 entrants, mem- 
bers of the Garde team finished 5th, 6th, 9th and 12th. 

It had long been felt that patrolling, no matter how frequent, 
was not the proper method of quelling incipient disorders and 
discouraging theft in the country districts of Haiti. To remedy 
this condition, a rural police force was organized. In each of 
the 551 sections of the Republic, one of the leading citizens was 
appointed “Chief of Section,” with duties similar to those of a 
county sheriff in the United States. These men, clothed in neat 
blue denim uniforms, buttoned by regulation gilt buttons, armed 
with Krag carbines, have proved a potent factor in maintaining 
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peace throughout the outlying districts. 
It was in 1924 that the Garde was en- 
trusted with the care of lighthouses and 
buoys. From 12 automatic and oil burn- 
ing lighthouses, this service has de- 
veloped into an organization that cares 
for fifteen automatic lighthouses, and 
all the buoys in the harbors of the Re- 
public of Haiti, in addition to maintain- 
ing a machine shop, the work of which 
is hard to surpass. 

Realizing the need for permanent 
buildings, a construction program was 
instituted. Garde officers, both Ameri- 
can and Haitian, supervised the work of 
prisoners and Garde masons in erecting 
the neat, trim outposts today encountered 
in every town of any size in the Re- 
public. In this work, seemingly unsur- 
mountable obstacles were overcome, 
building material in some instances be- 
ing transported on the heads of pris- 
oners and, where possible, by burros, over 
miles of mountainous trails. In all the 
construction, economy was the watch- 
word. So well was this precept observed 
that in one instance, utilizing salvaged 
material, a three-room outpost was con- 
structed for a total cash outlay of fifty 
dollars. Today Garde d’Haiti personnel 
is housed in permanent barracks of which 
any country might be proud. 

Haiti enjoyed a peaceful and compara- 
tively untroubled existence from 1921 
until October 31, 1929, when students of 
a government agricultural college went 
on strike in demonstration of their dis- 
satisfaction with the monetary consid- 
eration awarded them monthly for their 
combined study and labor. The strike 
rapidly spread to all colleges in the 
country. Within a short time almost 
every student in the Republic, both in 
the colleges and grade schools, was on 
strike. What was originally a student 
strike was quickly seized upon by poli- 
ticians and turned into a_ political 
maneuver. Demonstrations and dis- 
turbances occurred in most of the prin- 
cipal cities of the Republic. Officers 
and Gardes worked day and night per- 
forming their duties. It was at this 
stage that the confidence of Garde offi- 
cers in the enlisted members of this or- 
ganization was amply repaid. Gardes 
steadfastly rejected the promises and 
offers of agitators and maintained a solid 
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front to malcontents who would tamper 
with the morale of the Garde. 

The situation rapidly grew worse, and 
on December 4, 1931, martial law was 
declared, and the Marines took charge, 
the Garde becoming a regiment under the 
First Brigade, U. S. Marine Corps. Cur- 
few restrictions on the populations of 
the two larger cities for a period of two 
weeks had a quieting effect, and soon the 
country had sufficiently started on the 
return to normalcy to justify the with- 
drawal of active Marine participation. 
The Garde then again took over the en- 
tire police work of the Republic. 

The return of some of the striking 
students to their studies lessened only 
in a small degree the work of the Garde, 
for shortly after the New Year, a com- 
mission appointed by President Hoover 
to investigate conditions in Haiti arrived 
at Port au Prince. Officers and gardes 
maintained order among the crowds that 
greeted the commission at every city 
through which they passed. When the 
recommendations of the commission were 
carried out and the federated political 
parties met to agree upon a provisional 
president, order was preserved, as it was 
during the inauguration of the man 
selected, and the retirement from office 
of the former president. 

One of the trying periods for the Garde 
d’Haiti was the excitement incident to 
incendiary fires which broke out in the 
capital during the high political feeling 
attendant upon the inauguration of the 
provisional president. Officers and 
gardes were on duty many hours a day, 
and not only maintained order and pre- 
vented theft at the several incendiary 
fires which occurred, but supervised the 
fighting of these fires and aided in the 
apprehension of suspected firebugs. 

Six months after the election of a pro- 
visional president, general elections were 
held throughout Haiti. Again the Garde 
responded to every call for assistance on 
the part of officials in charge of polling 
places. The presidential election by the 
senators and deputies who attained office 
during the general election, held a month 
after the general election, occasioned 
huge crowds. Order was maintained on 
this occasion, as it was on the inaugura- 
tion of the man elected to the highest 
office of the Republic. 


Square formation, arms interlocked, for offense against rioters 


Lt. H. H. Hanneken, slayer of bandit 
Charlemagne. 


Today comparative quiet reigns 
throughout Haiti. The Garde d’Haiti, 
with the First Brigade of United States 
Marines, present and ever ready to lend 
a helping hand should it be needed, main- 
tains order in the Republic of Haiti and 
enforces the law with a justice that has 
made all reasonably minded inhabitants 
of the Republic of Haiti respect the 
Garde and thank the United States Ma- 
rine Corps for the organization that Ma- 
rines have developed. 

For purposes of administration the 
Garde d’Haiti is divided into a general 
headquarters at Port au Prince, a Serv- 
ice of Supply, Coast Guard, Military 
School for the training of student offi- 
cers, a Medical Service, and for policing 
purposes the Republic of Haiti is divided 
into five departments, four of which are 
commanded by colonels of the Garde, 
who are majors in the Marine Corps, and 
the other by a Haitian major. Each de- 
partment is divided into three or more 
districts, usually under the charge of a 
captain, while districts are further 
divided into sub-districts, commanded by 
a lieutenant. 

In addition to routine police and prison 
duty, the Garde is charged with the re- 
pression of smuggling, the control of 
traffic and the registration of all vehicles 
in the Republic; the construction of 
trails in sections for which the Public 
Works Department has no funds; the 
control of all arms and ammunition 
throughout Haiti; the delivery of a part 
of the pay checks of civil employees and 
officials of the Haitian Government; the 
taking of periodic traffic census to aid 
the Public Works Department in the 
planning of road construction and re- 
pair; the maintenance of the fourteen 
radio receiving sets installed in the 
market places of the principal cities of 
the Republic; the affording of fire pro- 
tection to all Haiti; the maintenance of 
ten aviation fields for the use of the 
First Brigade planes and the conveni- 
ence of the Garde; the guarding of the 
person of his excellency, the president of 
the Republic of Haiti; the supervision of 
tourist traffic to Milot and the Citadelle 
of Christophe; the frequent inspection of 
the harbors of Haiti to enforce maritime 
laws; the inspection, repair and placing 
of lighthouses and aids to navigation 
along Haiti’s tortuous coast; builds its 

(Continued on page 53) 
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One-Man Armies of Haiti 


ANDITS seemed to have had a grudge 

against the village of Thomonde. Lo- 
cated just a few miles from Hinche, on 
the main road, Thomonde could always 
be counted on to hold plenty of food- 
stuffs to supply pillaging bandits suffi- 
cient commodities to hold them over 
between raids. 

Christmas Eve, 1920, will long be re- 
membered by Thomonde residents. The 
festive spirit prevailed and for the time 
fears of bandits were forgotten. Fami- 
lies gathered in their respective homes 
preparatory to spending a peaceful, joy- 
ful Christmas Day. Marines and Gen- 
darmes made special preparations for a 
hearty holiday feast. Dances were or- 
ganized throughout the village and 
revelry reigned. About midnight happy 
celebrants were startled to hear shots. 
Men shouted. Women screamed. Chil- 
dren clung to their mothers. A hurried 
call to arms was sounded and the merry- 
makers abruptly turned to a more seri- 
ous business. Marines and Gendarmes, 
fighting side by side, beat off the invad- 
ing party which General Dodo had 
brought into the village, but not before 
two natives had been killed and five 
young girls kidnapped and taken to the 
general’s camp. 

The following morning, Christmas 
Day, the commanding officer of Marine 
Corps operations in that sector sent out 
a call for “Spic” Darmond. Darmond 
was a first sergeant of Marines sta- 
tioned in Thomonde. He was asked what 
he could do to rid the countryside of the 
pest, Dodo. 

Darmond suggested that all the Ma- 
rine patrols then in that vicinity be 
called in and he be allowed to pick five 
natives and go out after Dodo. The fol- 
lowing story of Dodo’s capture and death 
is told in Darmond’s own words: 

“T advised the commanding officer,” 
he recounts, “to take in all the Marine 
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patrols as I would have to disguise my- 
self to go after Dodo. Traveling dis- 
guised, a pistol in evidence, endangered 
me before patrols who might decide to 
shoot first and ask questions afterwards. 
It did not take long to call in the patrols 
and a few hours after they returned I 
started out with five natives. From 
friendly habitants I learned that Dodo 
was then with his outfit visiting a lady 
friend on a habitation in the Platanal 
Section of the Sub-District of Thomonde. 
It was apparent from that information 
that Dodo would spend the night there. 
Taking my party into the woods we 
stayed in hiding until about 2 o’clock in 
the morning and then started out after 
Dodo’s temporary domicile. After walk- 
ing for about an hour we were stopped 
by a sentry’s ‘Qui Vive?’ Answering 
that we were friends, we approached 
him. We got about three feet away and 
I lunged at him, clapped my hand over 
his mouth to stop any outcry, and threw 
him to the ground. Identifying our- 
selves we prevailed upon him, with very 
dire threats, to guide us to General 
Dodo. From him we learned that the 
house Dodo was visiting was so situated 
that he had only two exits. I sent three 
of my party to cover one exit and I, with 
the captured sentry and the other two 
members of my party, started up the 
main trail to the house. If my informa- 
tion was correct, Dodo could leave either 
by the trail we were taking or by an- 
other trail which would lead him into 
our three-man ambush. 

“Having no desire to meet with any 
other sentries, we crawled most of the 
way. Dawn would soon be breaking, and 
once light penetrated through the 
heavens our chances of success were nil. 
I did not know Dodo, I had never seen 
him. I had heard of him and that’s all. 


As we crawled along for a seemingly in- 
terminable length of time I wondered if 
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our party was going to be a failure. One 
of my men would whisper words that 
spelled doom to our guide if he was 
double crossing us, but the latter always 
came back with a ‘Nap reevee toot 
sweet (we'll be there right away).’ 

“Just when I had about given up all 
hope of ever catching up with my quarry 
we came to a small enclosure, barren of 
vegetation, on which was located a small 
thatched roof house. Candles and 
home-made wick lamps lit up the place. 
There was movement outside the house 
and when we came within seeing distance 
it became evident that the party was 
about to leave. Seated upon a small 
chair just outside the house was a man 
in full general’s blue and red uniform, a 
long sheathed sabre across his knees. 
Other men were busily loading various 
things on their heads. The man in the 
uniform was spouting orders and seemed 
very much annoyed at some delay. I 
nudged Cyprien, one of my men, and he 
nudged me in return. There was no 
doubt in my mind now but that the gaily 
dressed native with the sword was none 
other than General Dodo. Taking my 
automatic from my holster I jumped to 
my feet, my ‘native aides close behind 
me, and, in Haitian Creole, demanded 
Dodo to surrender. Surprised as he was 
he scrambled to his feet and attempted 
to pull his sabre from its scabbard. He 
never completed the motion, for he 
dropped with a bullet through his head, 
his sword clattering to the ground, half 
out of its sheath. 

“Those of his party who could, dashed 
down the side trail into the arms of my 
men. The others, seeing their leader on 
the ground, with no signs of life, gave 
up. A search of the house disclosed 
some thirty rifles and a small amount of 
ammunition. Twelve men were taken 
prisoners.” 

Not all the arms confiscated by Marine 
and Gendarme parties were destroyed, 
according to Darmond. Quite a lot of 
them were used to make bars for the 
windows of the prison in Hinche. The 
irony of being confined behind the 
weapons they once used must have been 
as exasperating as the confinement itself. 

During Darmond’s bandit chasing days 
no less than twenty generals were taken 
by him. There is no accurate record of 


the number of men actually captured by 
him, nor of the number of arms he con- 
fiscated, 
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Hinche, 1922 
Left to right: Lt. Flynn, Maj. R. Blackwell; Lt. P. 


Kenney. Col. S. Harrington, Lt. J. F. Fitzgerald- 
Brown, Lt. FP. Wirkus, Lt. J. Darmond. 


Whenever possible Darmond’s parties 
captured bandits alive. Says he: “A re- 
formed bandit does us more good than a 
dead one. Dead men tell no tales, but 
live ones, treated right, tell tales and 
they tell the tales we want them to tell. 
They told that the white man wasn’t such 
a bad lot and that the Haitian people 
could have confidence in them, but they 
must behave themselves.” 

Darmond’s patience must be the kind 
you read about. Take the case of Bandit 
General Leger. Leger surrendered to 
Darmond and was later released as a 
“bon habitant.” He immediately turned 
to his old pursuits, but Darmond went 
after him again, hounded him, and Leger 
surrendered a second time. 

In 1920 Lesjeu Dubisson decided to be 
a bandit. The military forces decided 
he would not. Dubisson started out, but 
his career as a bandit was very short. 
Darmond went out after him, made him 
surrender with ten men, twenty guns and 
some ammunition, and now Dubisson and 
Darmond are good friends. 


General Yeus Noel, succeeded Charle- 
magne Peralte as chief of the bandit 
forces after Peralte had fallen to a skill- 
fully thought out plot engineered by 
Lieutenant H. H. Hanneken and the late 
Sergeant William Button. Noel started 
his campaign by operating in the Tho- 
monde district. He was a very tricky 
general and made some smart maneuvers, 
but not smart enough. One week after 
Darmond set out after him, Noel was 
captured. His story of the capture is as 
follows: “The only way to get Neus 
Noel, I soon found out, was to follow 
him, pester him and get him cornered 
somewhere. Ordinarily bandit leaders 
located themselves in places where the 
number of exits would make a fire de- 
partment chirp merrily, if all the thea- 
ters in their town had as many. Not 
only is he surrounded by means of escape 
but he also locates his headquarters in 
such a position that, to explain it easily, 
it resembles the core of an onion with 
sentries posted at every degree of the 
encircling skins. To capture a bandit 
leader with a large force of men was 
next to impossible. One or two men, you 
know, can raise merry hell with an auto- 
matic pistol. A spray of shots from a 
single clip generally left you standing 
by yourself. Those that didn’t get 
theirs ran too fast to be hit. Their 
weapons consisted mainly of old guns, 
which, although quite capable of killing, 
were mostly single shot affairs. They 
loaded them with anything from tacks to 
railroad spikes, depending on the size of 
the muzzle. Daylight raids were also 
impossible. But, getting back to Noel. 
I had three natives with me when I 
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started out after him and we stalked 
Noel from camp to camp. Six times on 
six successive nights we attacked his 
camp but each time he succeeded in get- 
ting away. On the seventh night we 
managed to wedge through his sentries 
and find him in a headquarters similar 
to the one Dodo had. His exits were not 
so numerous as in other places. Setting 
ourselves for the attack, the four of us 
made as much noise as possible, fired as 
many shots as possible and dashed after 
him. Two of Noel’s aides fell at his side 
and he decided to give up the ship. He 
surrendered with twenty men.” 

Darmond fails to recount Noel’s con- 
sternation on learning that one white 
man and three trusted natives had cap- 
tured him and his entire camp. 

According to Darmond the main factor 
in his success against the bandits was 
“Never promising anything you can’t 
do ” 


“Fail to keep a promise,” he claims, 
“and they think you are a lot of hot air 
and will never tell you anything more.” 

One could go on for hours telling of 
Darmond’s successful exploits against 
bandits. His personal file is replete with 
commendations by letter and by telegram 
for his work in aiding to put an end to a 
campaign that was terrorizing natives 
and making the work of occupation that 
much more difficult. 

James M. Darmond is one of the most 
colorful men in the United States Marine 
Corps. Born in Tangiers, Morroco, forty- 
three years ago, he went to the United 
States with his parents when he was a 
mere child to take up residence in Brook- 
lyn. He enlisted in the Marine Corps on 
February 9, 1910, and for ten years 
served in all parts of the world. In 
Vera Cruz his Spanish made him in- 
valuable for interpreting and when he 
came to Haiti his knowledge of French 
enabled him to pick up the native Creole, 
which he talks equally as well as the 
people of Haiti themselves. 

Darmond is a true Marine; one that 
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the Marine Corps and the Garde d’Haiti 
will remember for many a day. He is 
fearless and efficient. He has one regret, 
he did not “get in” on the World War, 
but he was doing other things of infinite 
value to the Corps. His work in pacify- 
ing the Haitian bandits was paramount, 
and the three years he spent harassing 
marauders on the island republic will 
give him a place that will remain long in 
= memories of natives and foreigners 
alike. 


Interesting Facts 


Three thousand automobiles have been 
registered in the republic this year. In 
1921 there were less than 500. 


Over 200,000 voters went to the polls 
in October last year and not a single loss 
of life was recorded. It was the first 
time in 14 years Haitians had been al- 
lowed to vote for members of the legis- 
lative body. 


Working in conjunction with the Cus- 
toms Department the Garde has assisted 
in confiscating the following contraband 
during the past twelve months: 6220 lbs. 
of tobacco, 2510 lbs. of sugar, 55 head of 
cattle, 86 lbs. of cacao, 365 lbs. of salt, 
1 load of cotton and 5 horses. 


The daily average of prisoners con- 
fined in prisons operated and maintained 
by the Garde is 2500. 


Captain Richard Shaker, Garde d’Haiti, 
devised the aiming device that bears his 
name. 


Until a short time ago the Garde oper- 
ated 309 miles of telephone lines. 


Canteens are maintained in all depart- 
ments. They sell toilet articles, tobacco, 
confections, soft drinks, lard, soap, lamps 
and numerous other articles. 
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Narratives of Haiti 


Fort National 

For weeks, even months, the notables 
of the republic had looked forward to 
this day, twenty-five years ago, when the 
five-inch guns, three of them, purchased 
from a foreign power, would go into 
action and prove the defensive propor- 
tions of Fort National. Targets floated 
in the breeze far out in the bay and a 
hundred pair of eyes gazed out across 
the sea, watching for the splash that 
would show how far the new guns would 
carry. The Island of La Gonave lay 
dead ahead, seventeen miles distant, but 
the gathering felt certain it would not 
be endangered during the tests. At a 
given signal the guns were fired—there 
was no splash, neither did any of the 
targets show a hit. A hasty consulta- 
tion followed and it was decided that the 
shells had carried too far to be seen by 
the naked eye. Sights were lowered and 
another volley split the awed silence. 
Once again eyes were trained over the 
calm waters in vain efforts to locate the 
splashes. More consultation, more lower- 
ing of sights and again the battery spit 
forth its deadly missles. By this time 
the testing party were at wit’s end. No 
splashing had followed this third volley, 
no hits had been recorded on the targets. 
The sights were about as low as they 
could go. Either they were truly re- 
markable cannons—these products of the 
foreigners—or the shots had just sunk 
splashlessly. Maybe they had carried 
across La Gonave. Black heads nodded 
furiously, hands shook and a hundred 
voices tried to outshout each other with 
suggestions. Suddenly the argument 
was interrupted by the appearance of a 
ragged, breathless individual who was 
barely able to drag himself into the fort 
“Fire no more,” he breathed, “Your first 
volley wiped out the market at La Saline, 
the second hit Croix des Bossales and 
your third smashed into a house at Gare 
du Nord. There are a hundred dead 
down there,” and, though it was no joke 
he added “Another volley with lowered 
sights will hit behind the fort.” Under- 
standing dawned on the testing party. 
No wonder they hadn’t seen any splashes. 
All the shots had landed in habited 
places on the water’s edge. 

Fort National was built in 1804, the 


year of Haiti’s Independence, by General 
Jean Jacques Dessalines, one time presi- 
dent of the Republic and the man who is 
credited with driving the whites out of 
Haiti and creating the red and blue colors 
of the Republic by tearing the white 
from the center of a French tri-color. It 
is located on the top of a hill in the 
northeast section of the city overlooking 
the bay and to this day affords excellent 
protection from small arms fire. In some 
places the walls are 50 feet high and 
when originally constructed were pro- 
tected by a moat. As late as 1920 parts 
of the old drawbridge were still in use. 
Recent years have seen the excellently 
constructed walls crumble and the moat 
fill up. Visitors to the fort can still see 
remnants of old French cannon lying on 
the ground of the enclosure. The view 
of the city from the fort is fascinating. 

The original powder magazine and fir- 
ing steps are still in the fort. In 1916 
nine native prisoners lost their lives in 
the powder magazine. Detailed to take 
the black powder out of old shells, the 
prisoners seated themselves in a circle 
and made a pile in their center. All 
went well for a few days but one morn- 
ing a new prisoner came in their midst. 
During the course of his labors he pulled 
his pipe from his pocket and started to 
smoke. None of them escaped alive. 

In the center of the enclosure lies 
buried an elaborate sepulchre over the 
body of Pierre Charles Lys, General of 
Brigade of the Armies of the Republic. 
Lys died at sea in 1820. There is a 
marble tomb beside the sepulchre, but 
it is unmarked. 

Near one of the walls is an old tunnel 
entrance. It is said that this tunnel led 
to the National Palace, about one mile 
away. The old National Palace, de- 
stroyed by explosion, also had a tunnel 
leading in the direction of the fort. 
Whether the tunnel was ever completed, 
no one seems to know. 

Upon the arrival of Marines in Haiti 
in 1915 Fort National was in the hands 
of government troops. Most elaborate 
preparations had been made for its de- 
fense and all the muzzle-loading cannon 
were placed on the gun emplacements in 
the walls. It took weeks of hard labor, 
strenuous labor, to complete the prepa- 
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rations, but on the morning of the big 
attack the defenders lost their nerve and 
fled without firing a shot. 

In 1917 the fort was used as an intern- 
ment camp for German prisoners. 

Three modern six pounders are now 
in use at Fort National for saluting pur- 
poses. Visiting ships of war, visiting 
diplomats, openings of the legislature, 
Independence Day, national holidays, te 
deums and many other events necessitate 
salutes being fired. 


Grapevine Route 

Although the term “grapevine route” 
or “grapevine telegraph,” originated dur- 
ing the Civil War, this little event, true 
in every detail, is as significant of the 
meaning as any we’ve ever heard. 

Twelve years ago, in 1919, to be more 
explicit, a telephone line between the dis- 
tricts of Ouanaminthe and Cerca la 
Source had been completed after con- 
siderable labor. Both districts are lo- 
cated on the Haitian-Dominican border 
and of the two Cera la Source was the 
more isolated. Located forty miles from 
the town of Hinche, Headquarters of the 
Department of the Center, it was, and 
still is, accessible only by animal. There 
is not even sufficient flat space to con- 
struct a landing field. Ounamnithe is 
more fortunate. It can be reached by 
road, by plane and by animal. 

Captain Frank Verdier, Garde d’Haiti, 
and Captain Francis P. Kelly, both first 
sergeants of Marines, were commandants 
of the districts. Verdier was, as he is 
now, commanding Ouanaminthe. Follow- 
ing the completion of the telephone line 
it was decided that both district com- 
manders would inspect the line; each 
taking a half. They arranged their in- 
spections so that inspecting parties 
would start out from the districts 
simultaneously and meet each other. If 
one inspected part of the other’s line 
there was no argument. Usually a con- 
fab would ensue after the parties met 
and they would return to their respective 
districts, the party from Ouanaminthe 
chuck full of news from Cera la Source, 
and the party from Cera la Source loaded 
with “dope” from Ouanaminthe. 

The mere fact that communication over 
the line was possible did not curtail in- 
spection trips. Wobbly poles, weak points 
in the wire, overhanging branches from 
trees, and a host of other things did not 
necessarily interrupt communication but 
they did necessitate frequent inspections. 
Incidently these inspections were far 
from pleasure jaunts. Not only did the 
parties pound saddles over hard trails 
and through stiff brush, but a little meet- 
ing with bandits might also enter itself 
on the program. Riding trails, armed to 
the hilt, eyes open for trouble on the line, 
ears and eyes on the “qui vive” for 
bandits, the boiling hot sun pounding 
down on your body, a few flying ants 
hitting you in the eye and a mosquito or 
two out for blood were not the kind of 
things people die craving. 

To get back to the grapevine. One 
blistering hot August morning Verdier 
had some important dope for Kelly. Just 
what that dope was has never been told, 
but Verdier twisted the handle on his 
telephone and then kept on twisting. 
Cerca la Source was just not to be had 
by telephone. An inspection party had 
returned the night before and reported 
“all’s well,” so there was nothing to do 
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but send out another gang of line ex- 
perts. It so happened that morning that 
Kelly was anxious to impart some infor- 
mation to Verdier, so Patrick twisted the 
handle, much in the same manner as his 
fellow district commander, and finally 
gave up in disgust. About the only way 
to tell Ouanaminthe what he wanted to 
tell them was to send a messenger; and 
Kelly decided to kill two birds with one 
stone. He sent an inspection party out 
to follow the line to Ouanaminthe, fix 
the break, or breaks, and at the same 
time carry his message. 

Hours later a weary inspection party 
returned to Ouanaminthe. “Must be 
right in the phone box,” they said. “We 
scoured that line until we met a party 
from Serca la Source. They couldn’t find 
anything on their end, we couldn’t find 
anything on ours.” The same report was 
made to Kelly in Cerca la Source. 

Both men fiddled around their re- 
ceivers but couldn’t seem to find any- 
thing wrong. Exasperated, they each 
sent out another inspection party and 
told them to stay out until they had 
fixed the line. Once again the line was 
given a thorough going over and once 
again both districts received reports that 
nothing was wrong with the wires. 

For three days this went on. Experts 
sat up nights pondering over the affair. 
The line was okay, the receivers okay, 
everything was okay and yet there was 
something wrong. 

On the morning of the fourth day, as 
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they say in novels, the light of dawn 
dawned twice, once making day and once 
making light for two disgruntled Ma- 
rines. It came about this way: One of 
the rural policemen of the district of 
Cerea la Source reported in for his 
monthly inspection. Kelly read his (or 
his secretary’s) report, and behold, right 
at the bottom of the page was a note: 
“Fixed telephone line.” The report was 
four days old. Kelly’s eyes bulged as he 
demanded “How did you fix the line?” 
and the reply came, “I found it cut just 
a few miles out and when I tried to tie 
it together I found the ends wouldn’t 
meet so I picked up some vine nearby 
and spliced the two ends to that.” 

And that, perhaps, is the best repre- 
sentation of the term “grapevine route,” 
even if it didn’t seem to be quite as 
effective as it should. 


In November, 1925, the five street 
cleaners employed by the town of Arca- 
haie went on strike. Their twenty cents 
a day pittance was too small for the work 
involved in keeping the market place and 
lone main street of the town clean, they 
claimed. The finances of the town at that 
time were hard pressed. A new bridge 
had to be built, the market was going to 
be fenced and the town park was in ter- 
rible shape. Twenty-four hours after 
the strike started it was settled in this 
manner. One of the men was discharged 
and the other four divided his pay and 
accepted it as their raise. 


Fifteen 


Duke—Horse of Horses 

If Duke could read this article it would 
either be censored or we would get a 
very stiff kick in the pants. The twenty- 
year-old buckskin wonder horse of the 
Garde is still on his feet and still as 
modest as ever. 

Duke came to the Garde m 1916 as a 
gift from President Sudre Dartiguenave 
of the Republic of Haiti to then Major 
Smedley D. Butler, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Commandant of the Garde d’Haiti. 
Someone looked the gift horse in the 
mouth and established his age as five. 

To enlighten those of our readers who 
served in Haiti it might be well, very 
well, to mention that Duke was formerly 
known by the name of Dessalines. His 
name was changed to Duke by presi- 
dential order because it was deemed most 
inappropriate to name a four-legged ani- 
mal after a deceased president. For that 
reason Dessalines will not be referred to 
under his christian name, but by his 
adopted name, Duke. 

Just how many officers Duke has car- 
ried on parade, on the polo field and on 
pleasure jaunts is beyond us and the 
ladies; bless them, he was always a 
favorite with them. 

Duke isn’t the spry animal he was 
years ago—perhaps it’s old age telling 
on him or perhaps its lonesomeness, be- 
cause for many years he had a sparring 
partner by the name of Chief. Chief, 
Heaven rest his soul (and horses have 
souls, don’t believe they haven't), died 
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about four years ago from lockjaw con- 
tracted after he had run into a barbed 
wire fence late one dark night. In line 
of duty, that’s how Chief went out. 

Duke and Chief resembled each other 
about as much as a green pea resembles 
a pomegranate. The hero of our article 
is a buckskin stallion, quite small in 
stature and gentle looking. Chief was 
much larger, more sprightly looking and 
of a brown that was nearly a black. 
Whoever coined the expression “opposites 
agree” must have known of the friend- 
ship existing between Chief and Duke. 

When Chief’s number came up in the 
slot over in Horses’ Heaven, Duke felt 
it, and he still feels it. Ears that once 
perked at the sound of a friendly whinny 
or a horsey snort lay back these days, 
like the ears of a rabbit, and only come 
up when a bugle blows. Duke still hears 
a lot of horses, there are a score or more 
around him, but Duke knows that Chief 
isn’t there any more. He’s a good sol- 
dier though—he seems to know he'll meet 
Chief again some day and maybe both 
of them will be mounts for a couple of 
souls on their way to their happy hunt- 
ing grounds. Won't that be great? 

Duke hasn’t missed a parade for an 
age. Years ago when he and Chief gal- 
loped around together making eyes at 
all the cute little mares they seemed to 
take such a huge delight in strutting 
their stuff on the Champ de Mars each 
Tuesday and Friday. Saddles shined up 
to a million, manes and tails trimmed, 
their coats fairly shining in the brilliant 
sun—they wouldn’t have missed it for 
the world. 

Chief is gone. Duke carries on. Some- 
how those who knew them both can see 
the wistful look in Duke’s eyes as he 
trots out on the parade ground and 
wishes Chief was alongside him. 

Duke and Chief could run a parade, all 
except the commands. 

But let’s get more cheerful. 

Duke knew parades as well as the offi- 
cers who rode him. The writer well re- 
members the disdainful look he received 
when he pulled a boner one Tuesday 
night. As adjutant of the parade the 
time came along when the battalion must 
be reported present, or accounted for. 
A slight pull on the right rein and Duke 
looked around in disgust. “Who ever 
heard of a parade horse turning to the 
right,” he seemed to say as he wheeled 
smartly to his left and took his post. No 
dig in the ribs was ever necessary to 
send Duke out front again to receive the 
reports. He knew, and still knows, what 
he has to do and when he must do it. 


For the past year or so Duke has been 
relegated to orderly’s mount. A couple 
of imported thoroughbreds have sup- 
planted him on the details he once had 
as commanding officer’s mount or adju- 
tant’s mount. He must have got a big 
kick out of watching those bigger horses 
raise a fuss the first few times they 
heard the music. He’s only about a half- 
pint in size himself but he can stand out 
on the parade ground and look like he 
owns the place. His relegation, or demo- 
tion, hasn’t dismayed him a bit. It just 
meant that he was getting old, or maybe 
his size made him a little old fashioned 
in these up-to-date times. Anyway he 
reconciles himself that he did his bit 
when he was able, and, despite his score 
years on this earth, is still able to get 
around. 

Duke can do more than parade. He 
can, or rather could, put you into a polo 
game so that your opponents were ready 
to swing at your head. He could do on 
the polo field the thing that would make 
any poloist’s heart skip a beat with joy— 
follow the ball. Incidentally Duke is the 
scoring champion of all horses in Haiti. 
He holds the honor of being the only 
horse to kick through two goals in one 
game. 

He’s a versatile old cuss. For in- 
stance, had you owned Duke a few years 
ago, and if you were married and had a 
family, here’s how Duke would have 
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given you your money’s worth. On Tues- 
day and Friday evenings he would take 
you (you are the male member of the 
family) out on the parade ground and 
all you'd have to do is sit tight and shout 
commands. On Wednesdays and other 
paradeless days, he would take the 
madame out on a very smooth, enjoyable 
ride. Then, if the madame had a bridge 
engagement you could put your offspring 
on his back and never have a worry. On 
Sunday you could take him out and put 
in a couple of chukkers of fast polo. 

Duke should have been in the big 
leagues. He has perfect control. For 
the grown-ups he had speed, and a beau- 
tiful change of pace for ladies and 
children. 

There are doctors who are firm in their 
belief that twelve months in a tropical 
country take as much out of a person as 
eighteen in cooler climes. The stamina 
of some people belie this belief but doc- 
tors are doctors, and who are we to argue 
with them? Acting on this assumption 
Duke is thirty years old. We choose to 
believe he is twenty, if not twenty-one. 

Duke still gets in a chukker of polo 
now and again and puts up a stirring 
game against ponies young enough to be 
his grandchildren. 

He’s going to have a lot to tell Chief 
when he sees him again. When they gal- 
lop over the golden fields on the other 
side of the hill they'll recall a lot of 
things. One thing we hope, and that is 
he’ll give Chief a merry “hello” from all 
who knew him, and if we thought he 
— take a medal along, we’d give it to 

im. 


Graduations from clerical schools con- 
ducted by the Garde totaled 23 this year. 
The graduates were detailed to various 
company offices. 


Schools for the instruction of non-com- 
missioned officers and privates and for 
illiterate gardes are conducted in all dis- 
trict headquarters. 


Twelve members of the Garde gradu- 
ated from the trumpeters’ school this 


year. 


Athletic Trophies won by the Garde. Medals in mahogany plaques are for second place 
in Olympic Rifle Matches, 1924. 
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Unsung Heroes 


Number 6— 


The late First Sergeant Patrick 
Francis Kelly, U.S.M.C. (Captain, 


Garde d'Haiti). 


There were fourteen of us in the mess. 
When meal hours rolled around, the pass- 
ing of this and that, the good-natured 
bantering and the “who were you with last 
night?” queries made everyone happy. 
It was a great place to live. Even the 
arguments were interesting. Included in 
the fourteen seated at the long table were 
old-timers with more than a score of 
years’ service and younger ones still 
awaiting their first discharge. 

The noon meal of August 6, 1927, will 
long be remembered by us in the mess. 
That same day will long be remembered 
by many. In the mess the practical 
jokers were devoid of pranks, the story 
tellers ate in silence. Even the garcons 
waiting on the table sensed something 
out of the ordinary. Here and there the 
silence was broken by the faint clank of 
passing dishes, by a quiet “Pass me .. .” 

A civilian motorist, a regular visitor 
to the mess, brought his car to a stop 
outside the building and ran into the 
messhall. “’Lo, Everybody,” he hailed, 
“What's the big idea of having all the 
drapeaus half masted?” Just who 
answered we can’t remember, but we 
soon noticed the bright “hail-fellow-well- 
met” grin of the newcomer change to a 
somber look when someone replied, “Pat 
passec, up in Denver.” 

In tne month of February of that same 
year, First Sergeant Patrick Francis 
Kelly, U. S. Marine Corps, had completed 
eleven years exemplary service in the 
Garde d’Haiti, ten of those years he 
served as a captain. Medical men had 
discovered the dreaded tubercular germ 
and had ordered him transferred to the 
United States for treatment. It was ap- 
parent that Kelly’s days were numbered, 
but Pat never for a moment permitted 
his friends an insight into his feelings. 
The same staunch spirit that had carried 
him through years of active campaigning 
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against Haitian bandits stayed with him 
until the bitter end. 

Kelly joned the Garde d’Haiti in Au- 
gust, 1916, and when loot-bent Cacos 
attacked the town of Hinche on the night 
of October 15, 1916, Kelly distinguished 
himself in the defense of the town. His 
indomitable spirit inspired his men and 
after a few hours of fighting, a small 
band of Marines and Haitian gendarmes, 
led by several American Marines, had 
beaten off overwhelming odds and saved 
the town from pillage. A first lieutenant 
before the attack, Kelly found himself 
promoted to captain and awarded the 
Haitian military medal. He was one of 
a dozen enlisted Marines to receive a 
captaincy in the Garde. 

In 1920 Kelly toured the more turbu- 
lent sections of the Republic accompanied 
by former bandit General Papillion. 
Their mission was to persuade insurgents 
to relinquish their belligerent activities 
for more peaceful pursuits. The tour 
was a decided success. 

Kelly’s numerous exploits in the Garde 
and Marine Corps would make interest- 
ing reading. His courage, ability, friend- 
liness and Kelly-made reputation of be- 
ing a man endeared him to all who knew 
him, native or foreign. 

The night before Kelly’s departure on 
his last journey he was made guest of 
honor at a farewell dinner. Fellow Ma- 
rines from all parts of the island at- 
tended. They came by motor, by horse, 
by plane and by foot. Only those actu- 
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ally on duty were absent. At the close 
of the dinner a farewell toast was drunk 
in his honor. 

Round that table were men who were 
men. Men who had seen action in all 
parts of the globe and that toast brought 
out the man in each of them. Eyes that 
had unflinchingly faced hostile fire be- 
came misty, voices that had been firm in 
times of stress trembled, hands that had 
aimed straight and true in battle shook 
as everyone tried so hard to believe that 
that farewell dinner was but a separation 
of a few months. It would be nice to 
believe that the memory of his final night 
in Haiti staved with Pat through to the 
end. He had no living relatives, yet 
thousands mourned his passing when the 
Grim Reaper scythed his name from the 
active and added it to the inactive list. 
We like to think that Pat knew that on 
the afternoon of August 6, 1927, all the 
flags from the flagstaff of the National 
Palace in the City of Port au Prince, to 
the lonely outpost of Tiburon were at 
half-mast in honor of his revered memory 
—that somehow he knows that every 
August 5th a mass is sung in his memory 
at the Port au Prince cathedral. 

Pat Kelly went to his reward. He left 
a gap here and he left a big gap in the 
hearts of all who knew him. It’s great 
to think that Pat “went out” satisfied 
that he had done well while he had the 
chance. 

Somehow we can see Pat lying there 
on that bed up in Denver. The same Pat 
we knew, a fighter to the last ditch, a 
man who would carry out any order no 
matter how distasteful. His body 
ravaged by the dreaded tubercular germ, 
orders from the superior of all com- 
manding officers were at hand. They 
were, “Report at once.” 

Smiling his last smile, knowing his 
zero had arrived, the valiant Marine that 
he was waved a weak hand, smiled his 
last smile and said “My number’s up, 
when yours comes, I’ll be seeing you.” 
That would be Pat. 

There is but one fitting epitaph for 
people such as Pat Kelly: 

Here lies 
Patrick Francis Kelly 


HE WAS A MAN 


Of the 576 prisoners now confined 
awaiting trial, 30 have been in jail over 
twelve months, 65 over six months and 
478 between one day and six months. 


All Garde orders are printed in two 
languages, English and French. 
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In Tribute 

(Translation of an article submitted by Major 
Demosthenes P. Calixte, G.d'H., Department Com- 
mander. Military Department of the Center, Garde 
d’Haiti.) 

Major Demosthenes Petrus Calixte, the 
senior Haitian officer of the Garde 
d’Haiti, has shown a remarkable memory 
for names in the following article. When 
the Military Occupa- 
tion disembarked in 
Haiti, Major Calixte 
was nineteen years 
of age. Notwith- 
standing his youth, 
there had been con- 
ferred upon him the 
title of General and 
Member of the Staff 
of the Extraordinary 
Delegate of the Rev- 
olution of the North. 
The arrival of the 
Marines caused the 
collapse of the army 
and brought about 
the end of his gen- 
eral’s rank. To use 
his own words: “I 
did not care for 
civilian life. I loved 
the sound of the 
trumpets, the click 
of the bayonets, and 
longed for the smell 
of powder. My soul 
froze, then mutinied. 


Major Demosthenes P. 
Calixte, senior Haitian ~ 
officer of the Garde The essence of my 


Haiti. being—my vocation 

clashed with my 
pride. I was nineteen years of age, am- 
bitious and full of a desire for adventure. 
I overcame my vanity and enlisted as a 
private in the new army then being 
formed by the American Occupation.” 

In this article, Major Calixte uses the 
Garde d’Haiti rank of the Marines he 
mentions. 

Major Calixte has served with numer- 
ous officers and non-commissioned officers 
of the Marine Corps and asks to be re- 
membered to them: 

I have experienced sixteen years of 


Garde Caserne (Barracks) at Hinche. 
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direct contact with commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers of the United 
States Marine Corps; I have experienced 
sixteen years of indirect contact with 
treaty officials; I have seen sixteen years 
of American co-operation without for an 
instant finding myself obligated to de- 
part from my duties as a Haitian. I 
have seen ameliorations upon ameliora- 
tions; I have seen accomplishments. 

What a glorious souvenir this anni- 
versary brings! 

Personal reflections! I dig into my 
mind and recall memories. 

I was interpreter and translater be- 
side Captain W. P. Upshur, Lieutenant 
Adolph B. Miller and Secont Lieutenant 
A. H. Turnage, U. S. Marine Corps. I 
assisted these officers in the recruiting 
of the 13th and 15th companies of this 
new army that was soon to become a 
national police corps. My hand raised, 
1 swore to serve with fidelity and with 
loyalty, as a private. As a recruit, I 
marched to the cadence of Sergeants 
Michelson, Knut B. Cato, Frank Verdier, 
ete. Sergeant Verdier, later a lieutenant 
(now a Captain in the Garde), informed 
me in a very military language that an 
order was an order no matter what my 
personal opinion in the matter might be. 

Forty-five days after I enlisted I was 
promoted to first sergeant and, seated at 
my desk in the office of Captain A. H. 
Turnage, commanding officer of the 13th 
Company, I made payrolls, muster rolls, 
guard rosters, etc. 

I went from the 13th Company to 
Fort Liberty then to Grand Riviere and 
served under Captains George L. Davis, 
Louis E. Fagan, Peter W. Hartmann, 
Herman H. Hannekin, George D. Hamil- 
ton, etc. It was Captain Fagan who, in 
Parisian French, gave me to understand 
that I had the necessary qualifications 
to be an officer of the Garde d’Haiti. 

In 1919 and 1920 I was interpreter 
and translater in the office of Colonel J. 
J. Meade, then department commander of 
the north. I also translated for Majors 
Miles R. Thatcher, Percy F. Archer and 
Harold H. Utley. 

Commissioned a 


second lieutenant 
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upon the recommendation of Colonel 
Meade, I received instructions in mili- 
tary education from Lieutenants Harold 
R. Wood and Louis N. Bertol. 

When General D. C. McDougal, chief 
of the Gendarmerie from 1921 to 1925, 
founded the military school I was ap- 
pointed instructor under the orders of 
Majors Selden B. Kennedy, Samuel C. 
Cummings, Thomas E. Thrasher, Harry 
L. Smith and A. H. Turnage (the latter 
being here for a second tour). Later I 
was appointed assistant fire-marshal in 
the City of Port au Prince and served 
as such under Generals J. J. Meade, Cal- 
vin B. Matthews and William F. Bevan. 

I was promoted to captain in 1926 
and commanded various districts under 
Colonels William M. Small, Henry N. 
Manney, John R. Henley, William T. 
Hoadley, S. B. Kennedy, Thomas S. 
Clarke and Majors Oscar R. Cauldwell 
and Samuel L. Howard. I was inspected 
frequently by such impartial majors as 
George C. Hamner, John H. Fay, Martin 
J. Kelleher, etc. In 1930, from May until 
December, I worked with Colonel Thomas 
S. Clarke, who was a professor and a 
counsellor more than a chief. In De- 
cember, 1930, I was made department 
commander of the Military Department 
of the Center, with headquarters at 
Hinche. 

What a glorious souvenir this anni- 
versary brings! 

I have seen the organization, like my- 
self, going through the various stages 
towards promotion and recognizance. I 
saw it in its youth, commanded by a 
major of the Marine Corps, then by a 
lieutenant-colonel and then by a colonel. 
I see it now in 1931 with a field rank con- 
ferred on one of its infants; I see it 
striving to train legitimate sons of the 
country to replace the American person- 
nel; I see in the future—but no, the 
future is to God. I have seen come to 


its ranks brilliant officers and I see a 
brilliant future, brilliant and solid, be- 
-ause of its present commandant, ably 
assisted by Brigadier General Clayton 
B. Vogel, Colonels Jeter R. Horton, John 
C. Parham, Thomas S. Clarke, Joseph C. 


Captain Lohmiller, Lieutenants O'Grady and Clarke. 
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Fegan and Major Oliver P. Smith. I see 
them preparing a plan of nationalization 
and organization that is complete and 
efficient. 

There should be a volume written on 
the evolution of the Gendarmerie (or 
Garde) d’Haiti, with a chapter set aside 
for each of its excellent generals: Smed- 
ley D. Butler, Alexander S. Williams, R. 
S. Hooker, F. M. Wise, J. J. Meade, D. C. 
McDougal, Calvin B. Matthews, J. S. 
Turrill, William C. Harllee, Frank E. 
Evans, Frederick A. Ramsey, William 
F. Bevan, Richard B. Creecy, Richard P. 
Williams and Clayton B. Vogel, who 
served either as commandant or as- 
sistant commandant. 

The pages of “The Leatherneck” can- 
not be turned over for the recounting of 
histories, but I would like to say, on 
this anniversary occasion of our national 
force, that the Constabulary Detachment 
has done its best to fulfill its mission. 
It has organized a corps of police for 
the protection of lives and property in 
Haiti. It has trained, educated and dis- 
ciplined. It has nationalized its various 
grades and accorded them all the initia- 
tive necessary in order that upon de- 
parture of the last Marine from Haiti 
he will be able to say “we are proud of 
ourselves, for we have accomplished the 
task for which we were sent here.” 

At that time the Garde, purely Haitian, 
will place itself loyally and efficiently at 
the service of the Republic to defend it 
against all its enemies, to maintain peace 
and order, to protect the lives of people, 
to protect property and look after the 
well being of its citizens. The Garde will 
have a more “grandiose” role—that of 
the safeguard of its constitutionally es- 
tablished government. I am confident 
the goal of the Military Occupation of 
1915 will be attained. 


True Incidents 

Receiving word that a certain bandit 
leader was in his vicinity, First Lieuten- 
ant James M. Darmond, Garde d’Haiti, 
took charge of a raiding party to hit 
from one side of the camp and sent an- 
other party out with instructions to hit 
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the other side. The party in charge of 
a non-commissioned officer took a much 
shorter route than the party under Dar- 
mond’s orders. Before Darmond arrived 
at his destination he received word that 
his other party had conducted a success- 
ful raid. Returning to camp he was in- 
formed by the N.C.O. in charge of raid- 
ing party No. 1 that the general was no 
more. Darmond demanded proof. He 
said he did not believe them. The party 
struck out again and returned with a 
sack containing two human ears. Two 
days later the “dead” general was cap- 
tured by Darmond in a personally con- 
ducted raid on a bandit camp. He had 
two perfectly good ears. 


Most of the streets have three names. 
Two Haitian names and one occupation. 
For instance the main street is known 
as Rue, Republican and Grand Rue by 
the natives and C Street by the Ameri- 
cans. The second main street is called 
Rue Pavee, Rue Dantes Destouches and 
15th Street. 


Manuel J. Perry is now a civilian in 
Haiti employed by the Service Technique 
d’Agriculture. Years ago he was a first 
sergeant in the United States Marine 
Corps, serving as a captain in the Gen- 
darmerie d’Haiti. While on patrol with 
a small party in the vicinity of Thomas- 
sique he came across some bandits and 
a skirmish followed. Two of Perry’s 
men were wounded. Husky and in per- 
fect trim, Perry took one of the wounded 
men and started back to camp with him 
in pig-a-back fashion. The Gendarme 
carried his own rifle. After traveling a 
few hundred yards Perry felt his load 
squirming and thought perhaps the 
wound was paining, instead, the Gen- 
darme aimed his rifle and fired. Perry 
nearly dropped his man but as he clapped 
his hand to his right ear he looked up 
and saw a dead native some fifty yards 
ahead. Approaching the body they found 
a bandit with his rifle on the ground be- 
side him. The Gendarme had seen him 
taking a bead on Perry, had fired, killed 
his man and saved Perry’s life, although 


Nineteen 


Perry still has a hard time hearing with 
his right ear. He says he’s lucky to be 
here to hear at all. 


When bandit leader Benoit Batreville 
became obnoxious in the Gonaives Dis- 
trict a reward of one thousand dollars 
was put out to anyone bringing in the 
head of Benoit. During the first week 
the reward existed, nine Benoit’s heads 
were brought in to Gonaives. For the 
sake of the existing Benoits the reward 
was withdrawn. 


This happened in the year 1931. Pri- 
vate Mercie Menos, a native member of 
the Garde d’Haiti, was stationed at Picmi, 
La Gonave. One Monday morning he re- 
ceived orders to conduct two sailing boat 
captains to Garde Headquarters at Anse 
a Gablets, on the other side of the 
island. The captains were placed on their 
parole and each permitted to handle his 
own vessels. Private Menos rode in one. 
The leading vessel arrived at the south- 
east corner of the island and suddenly 
steered towards the mainland of the re- 
public. Private Menos ordered the cap- 
tain of his boat to follow. Throughout 
the hot afternoon the chase went on. 
Menos guessed his fugitive’s destination 
as Petitgoave and directed his captain to 
proceed there. All through the night he 
chased his quarry, and when dawn broke 
he found himself following closely in the 
wake of the escaping captain. Menos 
took aim with his rifle, called across the 
waters and threatened to shoot. The cul- 
prit hauled in his sails, afraid. By this 
time both boats were in sight of Petit- 
goave. Menos coupled the vessels and 
reported to the District Commander of 
Petitgoave with his prisoners. From 
there he escorted them to Port au Prince 
and five days later reported with them at 
Anse a Galets. 


The spot in Archaie, where Dessalines 
tore the white out of the French flag and 
created the Haitian red and blue, is 
marked by a small pile of brick re- 
sembling a chimney sticking out of the 
ground. 


Another Company of the Garde d’Haiti Commanded by American Officers 
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Ferguson All Arms Trophy 

To the already imposing collection of 
silverware held by the Marine Detach- 
ment of the American Legation in Peip- 
ing, there has been added the Ferguson 
All Arms Trophy. It differs from most 
of the awards for which our people com- 
pete in that it is to be won by general 
military excellence on the part of a com- 
pany organization, as shown under 
specified conditions, rather than by team 
or individual achievement, and the con- 
ditions of the award are such as to make 
the competition for it rather a sporting 
event, in more senses than one. The 
details follow: 

About a year ago, in 1930, Colonel 
Breckinridge inaugurated the practice of 
inviting some distinguished American 
civilian of the Peiping colony to take 
the monthly review of all arms, held by 
the Legation Guard. This All Arms Re- 
view is a spectacle in its way: the first 
time our military attache saw it, he said, 
Why, it’s a young division you have here! 
As the command is formed, the right 
company, the 62nd, is the infantry, with 
an automatic rifle platoon and an in- 
fantry howitzer platoon in addition to its 
rifle squads. Next is the 38th Company, 
which is machine guns. Then comes the 
39th, which mans the drags of a battery 
of 3-inch field guns, and on the left is 
the small but beautiful mounted detach- 
ment from the Headquarters Company, 
on Mongol ponies, rejoicing in full 
cavalry equipment. The formation, with 
the band, exactly fills the space between 
the south wall and the north wall of our 
glacis, and there is just enough room for 
the march past the reviewing stand 
where the commanding officer and his 
distinguished persons are posted. Offi- 
cers and men are in combat gear, and the 
array of steel helmets and lethal wea- 
pons, together with the national color 
and the company standards, and the 
polished metal of the band, all against 
the long mass of the Tartar Wall and 
the towering Chien Men Pagoda, is said 
to be sufficiently impressive. So Dr. 
John C. Ferguson thought, the first 
civilian to take the review; and he de- 
sired at once to present a trophy, to be 
called the All Arms Trophy, for annual 
competition among the companies of the 
command. He stipulated that it should 
be awarded by the civilian who takes the 
specified annual review, and that the or- 
ganization winning it should hold it for 
one year. He made the further interest- 
ing condition that the basis for its award 
should be the soldierly bearing, precision 
of movement and equipment, and gen- 
eral military excellence of the organiza- 


tion chosen, and that such points should 
be determined by the civilian taking the 
review, on his own judgment, unassisted 
by any professional opinion. He con- 
fided to Colonel Breckinridge the detail 
of designing a suitable trophy and get- 
ting it made. 

Accepting with pleasure, Colonel 
Breckinridge appointed a board, com- 
posed of his company commanders, and 
ordered it to proceed. The board took 
counsel within itself, and perfected a de- 
sign, drawn up by one of its members, 
which was approved by the commanding 
officer. The design was then placed in 
the hands of a cunning silversmith of the 
Wu Hua Lo establishment on Silver 
Street in the Chinese City, and for the 
next six months every one connected with 
the transaction had a great deal of trou- 
ble. A weight of pure white metal was 
worked, and melted down, and worked 
again, until all parties concerned were 
exhausted and profoundly irritated with 
one another. An eagle of the rampant 
American tradition was an integral part 
of the design, and although this eagle 
was modeled in clay, and the other parts 


Ferguson All Arms Trophy. Donated by 

Dr. Wm. C. Ferguson, Peiping, China; 

designed by Capt. John W. Thomason, 
U. 8S. M. C. 


turned out in wood and cardboard to 
scale, the eastern and western concep- 
tions of the Bird of Freedom persisted in 
irreconcilable differences. The silver- 
smith’s first result was incorrigibly like 
a duck, his second like a parrot, and his 
third strongly after the lines of a sea- 
gull. When he turned out his fourth, all 
parties were at the end of both patience 
and resources, but the thing did, it was 
agreed, looked more like an eagle than 
anything else, and the completed design 
was acceptable. 

Its basis, as Dr. Ferguson remarked 
with gratification, is the very ancient 
Winged Circle design, emblem of virtue 
and victory. An eagle, with wings half 
spread, stands on a terrestrial globe, 
upon the western face of which, super- 
imposed in heavy base relief, are: a 
cavalry sabre, representing the Head- 
quarters Company mounted detachment; 
a heavy Browning, for the Machine Gun 
Company, and crossed rifles for the In- 
fantry. Two shells flank the globe, pro- 
longing the curve of the eagle’s wings, 
for Captain Dick Livingston’s field pieces. 
Thus all arms are represented, and the 
company that wins it each year can point 
with pride and say, “That’s us.” The 
whole is mounted on a block of dark hard 
wood, which bears a silver plate setting 
forth the name of the donor, and pro- 
vides space for company numerals and 
dates. The eagle and the globe stand 
about ten inches high, and are of heavy 
silver. Colonel Breckinridge, approving 
it, considered that there is nothing in the 
trophy line quite like it in the world. 

On 25 April, 1931, Dr. Ferguson took 
the review for the first annual competi- 
tion. Dr. Ferguson has some 45 years 
of residence in China, during which time 
he has observed great events, and has 
had opportunity to see, in motion, the 
picked guards and expeditionary forces 
of the great military powers in China. 
The competing organization commanders 
deduced from this circumstance that he 
had certainly formed his opinions as to 
military excellence, but they had no idea 
as what his opinions were, or his stand- 
ards for judgment. The service knows 
the principle: one inspecting officer has a 
mania for packs, another for the silent 
manual, a third for clean finger nails, 
and so on: their specialties are known, 
and the inspected prepare accordingly; 
but in this case there were no data. The 
preparation for the review was of neces- 
sity searching and complete, and a very 
distinguished turn-out, heavily attended 
by the foreign colony,- resulted. 

Dr. Ferguson awarded the trophy to 
the 38th Company, Captain Thomason 
commanding; and the 38th Company will 
endeavor to keep it—Company Clerk. 
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Shanghai Diary 


Lose, But Win More Trophies 

Nine nations, represented by 151 men 
and 23 women, competed for interna- 
tional track honors at Pioneer Field, 
Shanghai, on June 6th and 7th in the 
first International Track and Field Meet 
held in a number of years. The Ameri- 
can team was composed of 28 Marines, 
members of the Fourth Regiment, 8 
American school boys and 5 girls from 
the same institution. Although the 
Chinese team won the meet with 150 
points, the American team was second 
with 104 points and the American com- 
munity of Shanghai can point with pride 
to the fact that their representatives 
did so well competing against Far East- 
ern Olympic material. The Marines on 
the team were not chosen athletes, but 
only men who happened to be posted in 
Shanghai, and the American school boys 
were but young fellows who would be 
out of their class in the States in any- 
thing but high school competition, yet 
they combined to battle the representa- 
tives of eight other nations to win 9 
first, 4 second, 4 third, 5 fourth and 4 
fifth places. Japan came third with 20 
points, Great Britain next with 13 points, 
Portugal fifth with 10 points and Ger- 
many sixth with 4 points. France, 
Latvia and Russia failed to win one 
point. 

In addition, Dick Townsley, star Ma- 
rine sprinter, was high-point man of the 
meet with three firsts (100-200-400 meter 
dashes) and the American team captured 
all three of the relays (400-800-1600 
meters). The other three firsts were 
also captured by Marine members of the 
team, Chapin winning the discus throw, 
Swank the broad jump and “Sonny Boy” 
Sugden the 1500 meter. Also the Ameri- 
ean team were able to show 27 trophies, 
won at the meet, against 18 that were 
won by the Chinese team. 


Undefeated 


The Fourth Marine baseball team, 
Shanghai, China, is gradually working 
onward to another championship season. 
Undefeated locally, the team is taking 
on all comers, winning by narrow or 
wide margins, but so far always win- 
ning. Lieutenant Baylis, coach of the 
team for the third season, is working 
three teams steadily but is hard pushed 
to find competition here in the land of 
cricket and Rugby. 

On June 6th the third team defeated 
the local Chinese team 13 to 6. Brown 
starred in the field and at the bat, gath- 
ering in a .500 average for the day. 
Catcher Simmons duplicated his feat at 
the bat. On the same day the second 
team defeated the Shanghai Amateurs 
11 to 6. Jolley and Johnson allowed only 
4 scattered hits apiece with Toner star- 
ring at the bat, getting two hits out of 
three times up. 

On June 16th the baseball nine from 
the U. S. S. “Henderson” crossed swords 
with the Marine sluggers and lost 8 to 6. 
Vitek and Kimball occupied the box for 
the Marines and although they allowed 
13 hits between them their teammates 
played errorless ball and kept the scor- 
ing down. Maddes, captain of the team, 
starred at the bat with 3 hits out of 4 
times up. 

On June 18th the “Henderson” nine 
suffered a second defeat, going down 7 to 
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3. Vitek again pitched his team to vic- 
tory while Toner, Passmore, Mullins and 
Maddes slugged the ball to bring in the 
needed runs. 

On June 17th the Shanghai Amateurs 
again tangled with the Marine second 
team only to suffer another defeat, this 
time 11 to 9. Parsons, Johnson and 
Kimball pitched while Toner and Boyle 
were behind the bat. 

On June 24th the Leathernecks worked 
16 men to take an easy win from Tung 
Wen College, local Japanese school, by a 
score of 7 to 2. Vitek, Parson and Kim- 
ball worked out in the box for the Ma- 
rines and allowed only four scattered 
hits throughout the game. 

On June 27th the team received its 
first threat of defeat at the hands of a 
local organization when the Shanghai 
Amateurs, after leading the scoring for 
several innings, were finally nosed out 
7 to 6. A batting rally by the Amateurs 
in the 4th inning gave them a one-run 
lead (6-5) which they held until the 6th 
when Johnson scored on Munarie’s sin- 
gle. Munari again singled in the eighth 
to bring Toner in with the winning run. 
Leading 

The 21st Company of the 3rd Bat- 
talion, Fourth Marines, Shanghai, China, 
came through the spring season in fine 
style and by virtue of 11 wins and 1 loss 
garnered the pennant in the 3rd Bat- 
talion playground baseball series. The 
24th Company was second, 22nd Com- 
pany third, 19th Company fourth and 
Headquarters Company fifth. In the Ist 
Battalion league the 25th Company over- 
came the lead established early in the 
season to win the pennant, the 28th Com- 
pany ending up second. The 26th and 
27th companies tied for last place. Serv- 
ice Company defeated Headquarters to 
win the pennant at Headquarters Bat- 
talion. The inter-battalion league series 
is now under way with the three winning 
companies mentioned above battling for 
regimental honors. As this is written 
the 21st Company is in the lead with 2 
wins and no losses with Service Com- 
pany and the 21st Company tied for 
second place. 


Driving Contest 
A driving contest was held at the Race 
Course, Shanghai, China, June 24th, to 
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find out which member of the Fourth 
Regiment could propel a golf ball the 
longest distance. First Lieutenant J. E. 
Moody, Jr., won the contest with a 270- 
yard drive. Sergeant Bishop was second 
with 261 yards and First Lieutenant L. 
B. Cresswell was third with 260% yards. 


Asiatic Division Shoot 

Shanghai, China, August 4, 1931 (via 
amateur radio).—The Asiatic. Rifle and 
Pistol matches were fired at Peiping, 
China, on July 15-16-17, with the follow- 
ing results: 

Asiatic Rifle Match: Cpl. T. R. Coffey, 
Shanghai, gold medal, score 568; Sgt. T. 
R. Thompson, Jr., Shanghai, first silver, 
score 559; First Lieutenant W. J. Sche- 
yer, Shanghai, second silver, score 555; 
Cpl. H. M. Mearoy, Guam, second silver, 
score 555; Pvt. J. E. Nugent, Shanghai, 
first bronze, score 551; Cpl. T. Harris, 
Shanghai, second bronze, score 548; Cpl. 
L. A. O. Nelson, Shanghai, third bronze, 
score 547, 

Distinguished shots: Gy. Sgt. Blakely, 
Shanghai, score 561; First Sgt. B. G. 
Buce, Shanghai, score 555; Gy. Set. T. 
J. Jones, Shanghai, score 548. 

The scores of the highest men in the 
Asiatic Division Rifle match this year 
were in some instances higher than the 
scores made by the Marine rifle team at 
Camp Perry last season. 

Coffey’s score the first time over the 
range, 687, equals Gy. Sgt. Cagle’s 
Pershing Trophy score for high gun 
last year. 

The aggregate scores this year were 
the highest ever made in the Asiatic 
Division rifle competition. 

Asiatic Pistol Match: The Asiatic Divi- 
sion Pistol match was fired 17 July, 1931, 
resulting as follows: Pvt. J. E. Nugent, 
Shanghai, gold medal, score 478; Pvt. H. 
P. Corry, Peiping, silver medal, score 
472; Marine Gunner L. F. Jensen, special 
bronze medal, score 470; Gy. Sgt. L. J. 
Jones, Shanghai, first bronze, score 458; 
Set. R. M. Howell, Shanghai, second 
bronze, score 575. 

Distinguished shots: Gy. Sgt. Blakely, 
Shanghai, score 512; First Set. B. G. 
Betke, Shanghai, score 502; First Set. 
M. F. Suff, Peiping, score 496.—Burton. 


First Award of Ferguson Trophy 
Dr. Ferguson presenting trophy to commanding officer, Captain Thomason, of winning company. 
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Craziatic Crew 

Since the last broadcast from the 24th 
Company, Shanghai, China, nothing un- 
usual has occurred outside of a few of 
our Craziatic Crew getting transferred 
to civilization for no good reason at all, 
also the former author of this con- 
glomerated mass of mulish musings has 
transferred to Headquarters, Fourth, to 
avenge a dirty crack about his ears. 

Sergeant Agar joined the outfit during 
the last passing of the “Henderson,” as 
did Corporal Tobin (formerly of the 
Peiping Horse Marines), and by the time 
this reaches you, both Agar and Tobin 
will be well up with the leaders in the 
races. 

Checking over statistics from range 
practice, we find that we have 31 expert 
gunners, 51 first class and 47 second 
class out of 130 men, which is all in 
keeping with the records of the crack 
outfit that won the close order drill com- 
petition from the 28th (D) Company on 
the 28th of May this year, much to their 
surprise, and ours, too. 

This is still Fox's Army. In other 
words, Captain Fox is still in command 
of this motley mob of machine gunners. 
First Lieutenant Finch is the Executive 
Officer, First Lieutenant Pefley is in 
command of the First Platoon, Second 
Lieutenant Finch has the Second Pla- 
toon, and Marine Gunner Murphy is in 
charge of the Howitzer Platoon. 

—J. J. Weber & R. M. Woodfin. 
Schools 
Marine Corps Schools 

The following is a tentative list of the 
officers who will be under instruction in 
the Marine Corps Schools during the 
coming school year: 

Field Officer's Course, M. B. Quantico: 
Majors John Marston and P. H. Torrey; 
Captains B. M. Coffenberg, D. D. Kalb- 
fleisch, L. W. Whaley, G. B. Reynolds, 
W. C, James, F. Whitehead, C. I. Murray, 
P. D. Cornell, S. C. Cumming, F. G. Pat- 
chen, W. F. Beattie, E. O. Ames, G. F. 
Adams, L. L. Gover, M. C. Gregory, W. 
B. Croka, R. Yowell, and J. H. Fay. 

Company Officers’ Course, M. B. Quan- 
tico: Captains H. N. Potter, F. E. Stack, 
T. E. Kendrick; First Lieutenants W. W. 
Scott, S. A. Milliken, H. E. Leland, R. T. 
Presnell, H. E. Darr, E. F. O’Day, C. 
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Pritchard, O. A. Hill, M. E. Fuller, F. I. 
Fenton, H. B. Enyart, F. W. Hanlon, J. 
B. Hardie, R. D. Leach, L. H. M. Sander- 
son, J. F. Plachta, F. G. Cowie, H. D. 
Boyden, H. D. Palmer, J. L. Denman, C. 
H. Yost, W. P. Kelly, and G. T. Cum- 
mings. 

Basic School, Philadelphia (Second 
Lieutenants commissioned during year 
7931): Second Lieutenants W. C. Tay- 
lor, M. J. Howard, N. Hussa, D. D. Sult, 
E. B. Carney, A. Larson, H. T. Elrod, 
R. L. McKee, R. W. Hayward, A. R. 
Brunelli, L. C. Hudson, Jr., E. B. Games, 
A. J. Keller, L. S. Moore, N. K. Brown, 
J. H. Cooks, Jr., H. S. Leon, C. H. Shuey, 
W. H. Adams, C. R. Jones, E. H. Forney, 
Jr., J. A. White, E. J. Dillon, H. I. Lar- 
son, S. G. Taxis, C. R. Moss, B. T. Hol- 
comb, Jr., F. L. Wieseman, H. C. Cooper, 
R. S. Brown, R. E. Fojt, B. W. King, W. 
K. Pottinger, G. R. Shell, J. Brower. 

The following officers constitute the 
staff of the Marine Corps Schools at 
Quantico: 

Brigadier General R. C. Berkeley, com- 
mandant. 

Field Officers’ Course: Majors C. F. B. 
Price, H. N. Utley, H. L. Parsons, L. H. 
Miller, L. B. Stephenson, C. L. Gawne, 
P. A. del Valle, C. D. Barrett, S. A. 
Woods, O. Floyd, S. B. Kennedy, DeWitt 
Peck; Captains A. H. Noble, H. D. Camp- 
bell (aviator), and Lieutenant Walter C. 
Ansel, U. S. N. 

Company Officers’ Course: Lieut. Colo- 
nel John R. Henley; Captains R. E. 
Knapp, B. A. Bone, V. F. Bleadsdale, F. 
D. Strong, C. N. Muldrow, C. H. Brown, 
A. E. Creesy, W. M. Marshall, and R. E. 
West. 

Correspondence School: Major Roger 
W. Peard; Captains F. T. Steele and A. 
W. Paul. 

Administrative Staff: Major S. N. 
Raynor; Captains R. M. Montague, D. E. 
Campbell, G. M. Sturgis; First Lieuten- 
ant E. A. Pollock; Ch. Mar. Gun. E. Kel- 
lison. 

Staff, Basic School, Philadelphia: Ma- 
jor W. D. Smith; Captains J. T. Wright, 
J. T. Walker, M. B. Curtis, G. B. Erskine, 
J. T. Smith, and First Lieutenant W. A. 
Wachtler. 


Quartermaster’s 

When you read this, the present class 
of the Quartermaster’s School of Ad- 
ministration, Philadelphia, Pa., will have 
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completed its course and a new class, in- 
creased to thirty-five members, will be 
under way. 

On July 3lst we shall receive that 
diploma which shows that we have suc- 
cessfully completed the course in Quar- 
termaster’s Department Administration 
and we shall all feel that our time has 
not been wasted. 

It is a week until that fateful day 
when we shall go forth to demonstrate 
our abilities, but for the past two weeks 
the boys have all been busy wondering 
what the assignments may be. Likes 
and dislikes are things no man in the 
Corps should be afflicted with, but, of 
course, we all have them whether we 
keep them to ourselves or state them. 
From advance information, it has been 
ascertained that there are more requests 
for the services of the men, upon gradu- 
ation, than there will be men to fill them. 
This only goes to show that the past 
graduates of the school are really ac- 
complishing the things the school was 
intended to prepare them for. 

Sergeant Clausen has a desire to visit 
Shanghai and all points in the Far East, 
but like the rest of us, he will probably 
go where he is needed most—we think it 
is New Orleans. Sergeant Starr, it is 
believed, will have his wishes gratified 
and will be basking in the California 
sunshine at San Diego. Roddy Rodri- 
guez, our sculptor (that’s just a nice 
name for a chiseling artist), will prob- 
ably reside again at Washington, D. C., 
and Joe Harrod is all set to go back to 
Nicaragua. We believe that Joe has 
some other reason for this than just an 
intense interest in the Quartermaster’s 
Department, but whether you could name 
that interest or not is more than we can 
say right now. However, time will tell— 
on Joe. Willie Cramer has become ac- 
climated to Philadelphia and he’ll prob- 
ably become a permanent fixture here at 
the barracks, while Johnny Bugary will 
in all probability be his consort at Fort 
Mifflin. Where the rest of us will go is 
just a guess, but Parris Island and Quan- 
tico head the list for the number of men 
requested to fill vacancies. We under- 
stand that someone will go to Pensacola 
and someone to Key West, while Hamp- 
ton Roads will be the future home for 
one or two of the enterprising quarter- 
master sergeants to be. 

Since writing the last article, we have 
covered the entire ten chapters of the 
Marine Corps Manual dealing with Quar- 
termaster’s Department Administration. 

On May 7th, Mr. A. H. Volkmann of 
Marine Corps Headquarters arrived to 
give us eight days of his valuable time 
in an endeavor to instruct us in the 
methods of procedure employed in prop- 
erly issuing and reporting passenger 
transportation. We all feel that Mr. 
Volkmann’s time was not wasted and that 
we can deal with this subject in a com- 
petent manner when assigned to duty. 
We enjoyed having Mr. Volkmann with us 
and we hope that we actually come up 
to his expectations after graduation. 

Our next subject was freight transpor- 
tation, in which we were most ably in- 
structed by Quartermaster Sergeant H. 
H. “Chick” Godfrey, who not only is the 
ruling factor as regards freight trans- 
portation at Headquarters, but is popu- 
larly known to the Corps and scores of 
radio fans as the “Singing Leatherneck.” 
Quartermaster Sergeant Godfrey stayed 
with us ten days, May 18th to 27th, in- 
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elusive, and his instruction was thorough 
and complete. Although we could hardly 
make heads or tails of this subject prior 
to his instruction, we feel equally as con- 
fident that we can handle this phase of 
the Quartermaster’s Department work as 
we feel in regard to passenger transpor- 
tation. We all enjoyed Quartermaster 
Sergeant Godfrey’s stay and we are go- 
ing to try to go out and demonstrate our 
ability as he would like to see us do. 

In regard to these two subjects, let us 
remark in passing that they are, in our 
estimation, the most difficult and exact- 
ing of all the subjects involved in Quar- 
termaster’s Department administration. 
We had many points brought up for dis- 
cussion that took a great deal of pa- 
tience and explaining on the part of our 
instructors, and without their patience 
and willingness to repeat these explana- 
tions, we would not have fared so well. 

Transportation covered the entire 
month of May and in June we covered 
the remaining chapters. These chap- 
ters, eighteen, nineteen, twenty, twenty- 
one and twenty-three of the Marine 
Corps Manual, were dealt with by Quar- 
termaster Sergeant Rainier in his usual 
thorough manner, which we have found 
makes all subjects taught by him com- 
paratively easy. For instance, chapter 
twenty-three deals with disbursing, and 
sounds very complicated and confusing 
to one who merely reads the Manual, 
but when it has been read and inter- 
preted by Quartermaster Sergeant 
Rainier it is comparatively simple. In 
addition to his interpretations, we are 
always shown in a practical way the 
manner of performing the work and mak- 
ing up the reports involved. In regard 
to chapter twenty-three, we were shown 
all phases in connection with the prepa- 
ration of the account current and each 
student had to prepare one, which, as 
stated before, always gives one a better 
idea of what procedure to take when 
faced with the task in a post. 

This month, July, is our last and we 
have spent most of our time in reviewing 
all the work previously undertaken. We 
have finished answering the review 
questions and we will receive the final 
examination in a few days. The final 
examination must be accomplished with- 
out the aid of any reference whatsoever 
and we are all hoping to come through 
equally as well as we have in all the 
other tests given us. All members of 
this class have done exceptionally well 
in all subjects and the average will be 
rather high. In fact, there is at present 
only 4.6 points difference between the 
highest and the lowest man in the class. 
From that you can see that they are all 
pretty good men—on paper at least. 

On the 8th of June the class moved 
into the new classroom which is located 
on the sixth floor of the Depot of Sup- 
plies building at 1100 South Broad 
Street in Philadelphia. It was found 
necessary to prepare this new classroom 
to accommodate the enlarged class be- 
ginning September Ist. The new class- 
room is an exceptionally nice one and we 
do not believe there is a school, in or out 
of the service, that can boast of one bet- 
ter. All in all, we believe it will be a 
great surprise to those coming here, to 
find that such great pains have been 
taken to give them every opportunity to 
successfully complete their course of 
instruction. 

In conclusion, the entire class joins in 
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extending their thanks and appreciation 
to Quartermaster Sergeant Rainier, who 
has shown so much patience and taken 
so much trouble to help each and every 
man during his course of instruction here. 
We would also like to pay our respects to 
the school officer, Captain Creamer, and 
to the depot quartermaster, Colonel Will- 
iams, for their part in our successful 
completion of this course. We all leave 
here feeling that everything has been 
done to insure our being properly fitted 
to take up our duties in the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department, and that we are fitted 
to competently handle any assignment. 
—Joseph Schoenberg, Jr. 


Sea Going 
Finie la Guerre 

After withstanding the elements for 
over a quarter of a century, the U. S. S. 
“Pittsburgh” is going to that graveyard 
of ships—the scrap pile. Perhaps within 
the year we may be using razor blades 
made from her sides or find part of her 
in a 1932 automobile. 

The “Pittsburgh” was one of a series 
of vessels that revolutionized the world’s 
fighting ships in the matter of speed and 
armament. At the time when she was a 
first class cruiser, America’s main naval 
strength, the battleships, was stationed 
on the Atlantic Coast, while on the Pa- 
cific Coast the “Armored Cruiser Squad- 
ron,” which consisted of the “Colorado,” 
“West Virginia,” “Maryland,” “Tennes- 
see,” “Washington,” and the “Pennsyl- 
vania” (“Pittsburgh”) protected our 
West Coast from possible invasion. 

With the completion of the Panama 
Canal, the increase of armaments and 
the advent of oil-burning vessels in the 
U. S. Navy, the Armored Cruiser Squad- 
ron soon became obsolete for coastwise 
defense. Although most of the careers 
of these ships were short, the “Pitts- 
burgh” has remained in active service 
almost continuously since her commis- 
sioning. 

A brief history of this seaworthy old 
grampus takes us back to the days fol- 
lowing the Spanish-American War. The 
“Pittsburgh” was authorized in 1899 and 
launched in the summer of 1903 bearing 
the name of U. S. Armored Cruiser 
“Pennsylvania.” The 9th of March, 


1905, she was commissioned and started 
out on her colorful career. 
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During the years of 1907 and 1909 she 
made the world cruise with the Armored 
Cruiser Squadron. 

In 1914 her name was changed to the 
one she now bears, but even though it is 
17 years later the plates on her ma- 
chinery, bulkheads and bell bear the in- 
scription, “U. S. A. C. Pennsylvania” to 
remind her crew of the time when she 
was queen of the seven seas. 

During the late war she was assigned 
to patrol duty off the eastern coast of 
South America, using Rio de Janeiro as 
a base. 

In 1919 she was ordered to Europe as a 
unit of the U. S. naval forces there. In 
1920 she became flagship of that station, 
relieving the “Chattanooga.” 1921 saw 
her recalled to Philadelphia where she 
was decommissioned, only to be commis- 
sioned again the following year and sent 
back to Europe to resume her former 
status as flagship. 

During July, 1926, she returned to the 
States for an overhaul at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. In October she was ordered 
to proceed, via the Panama Canal, Hono- 
lulu and Guam, to the Asiatic Station to 
relieve the U. S. S. “Huron” as flagship 
of the Asiatic Fleet. 

The “Big P” soon became a familiar 
sight at her anchorage in the Whangpo 
River near the Bund at Shanghai, China, 
and it wasn’t long before her crew began 
to call Shanghai “home.” During her 
long stays at Shanghai she acquired the 
nickname “Pittsburgh Maru.” That 
name stuck with her the rest of the time 
she was on the Asiatic Station. 

During her career the “Pittsburgh” 
has visited nearly all the large and im- 
portant ports of the world and has been 
a familiar sight to the people of five con- 
tinents. Her arrival at almost any port 
always brought many old friends aboard, 
and invariably a deluge of local photo- 
graphers to sell us pictures taken of her 
when she was at that port many years 
before as a four-stacker. 

In February, this year, she was re- 
lieved from her status as flagship of the 
Asiatic Fleet by her new sister, the U. 
S. S. “Houston,” and her days became 
numbered. 

Taking the Governor General of the 
Philippine Islands on what was termed 
as the “Southern Cruise,” we made an 
extensive tour of Southeastern Asia, the 
Malay Archipelago, and the Dutch East 
Indies, returning to Manila, P. I., the 
14th of April to prepare for the long 
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homeward-bound voyage through the 
Suez Canal and the Mediterranean. 

After singing our “swan song” to 
Egypt and the Orient, we hoisted up the 
mud hook and got underway for sunny 
Italy. We arrived in Naples the 27th 
of May amid the reports of saluting 
batteries rendering national salutes. 
Toward the right of the harbor we could 
see picturesque Mount Vesuvius tower- 
ing above the dwelling houses at its foot, 
a great cloud of smoke coming from its 
crater. 

When the liberty parties arrived on 
the dock they were met by a large crowd 
of curious people. These people all 
wanted to make friends and conveyed the 
impression that the Italians were very 
friendly toward Americans. We were 
soon to find out that their friendship 
toward Americans was only superceded 
by their desire for American cigarettes. 
Practically every person we saw asked 
for American cigarettes and it wasn’t 
long until most of us were running short 
of them. The rest of the people around 
the dock wanted to be our guides and 
their persistence was too much for us. 
Most of them didn’t want pay for their 
assistance. They wanted to make 
friends or stay along to smoke our 
cigarettes. 

After a short walk through the city 
we began to notice the large number of 
soldiers on the streets, also that nearly 
every soldier wore a different kind of 
uniform. After a few questions we 
learned to tell them apart and the branch 
of the service to which they belonged. 
One branch in particular was quite amus- 
ing. They were the guards of the Royal 
Palace. These soldiers wore uniforms 
not unlike the famous Napoleon’s, with 
swallow-tailed, double-breasted coats and 
fore and aft hats worn athwartship. 
These men even had a Napoleonic habit 
of walking, with their left hands thrust 
inside the fronts of their coats and car- 
rying their right arms _ horizontally 
across their backs. Each one of them 
carried a large sword. 

The uniforms that could be seen most 
were Mussolini's soldiers, the “Black 
Shirts.” These men needed only a set of 
golf clubs thrown over their shoulders to 
make their dress complete. Their trousers 
were of the knicker variety and decidedly 
of the “plus-four” type. Some wore 
boots while others wore wrapped leg- 
gings of the same green hue as their 
trousers. Their coats were a short re- 
semblance of our own green blouses. 
Their caps were black with a large tassel 
hanging down in front. Most of the 
other soldiers carried either swords or 
bayonets, but the Black Shirts were un- 
armed. The Italian soldiers’ and sailors’ 
friendship toward American service men 
was most amicable and we met many of 
them in the course of our liberties. 

Vino seemed to be the drink of the day 
and even our meals were flooded with it. 
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Some of us wondered if we hadn't 
ordered our dinners from the wine list. 
Strawberries and wine seemed to be just 
another Italian custom. 

Many of the Marines took trips to the 
ruins of Pompeii and to Mount Vesuvius. 
They were treated to some wonderful 
sights. Incidentally, Mount Vesuvius 
was much smaller after the Marines left, 
as Pfc. Hynes brought most of it back 
to the ship with him. It seems that 
every Marine wanted him to bring them 
a piece of lava, so he just brought the 
voleano back with him. Hellman couldn't 
see why anyone should go so far to see 
Pompeii when the city was all in ruins. 
Perhaps the more modern houses on the 
hill just above Naples were more attrac- 
tive to our sea-going mess cook. 

The party that took the trip to Rome 
were presented to Pope Pius XI. These 
men brought back some _ interesting 
stories of the city built on the seven 
hills, and many souvenirs. 

During the afternoons of our stay in 
Naples visitors were allowed to come on 
board. From the looks of the crowds 
that came aboard, most of the population 
of Naples took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity and filled the ship to capacity. 
These people, like those on the beach, 
had an overpowering yen for American 
cigarettes. The rifles in the Marine com- 
partment naturally were the main attrac- 
tion to the visiting Italian service men. 
The rifle racks were constantly sur- 
rounded by a curious crowd and usually 
a Marine would show them how the rifles 
were manipulated. 

Another attraction to the visiting 
Neapolitans were the card games and 
the acey-ducey games that were going 
on in the compartments. The visitors 
would crowd around a game until some- 
times it was impossible to continue play- 
ing. Then one of the crowd would see 
something new, probably Cadonau at his 
locker, and then the whole bunch would 
go hurrying off to see what was inside. 
Of course Ivan was annoyed but it kept 
him away from his locker for several 
afternoons in a row, and that is an ac- 
complishment that none of us have been 
able to do. The men aboard ship usually 
have a good time watching the visitors 
on board, but these visitors were the 
most amusing of any we have seen. 

The first day we were in Naples there 
was a newly commissioned Italian cruiser 
of the 10,000-ton class anchored inside 
the inner harbor. The next day she 
sailed for New York City. She was a 
trim looking ship and we all envied her 
arrival in the States ahead of us. 

Keeping our starboard eye on the Ma- 
rines on liberty in Naples, we saw: 

Schwartz roaming around the streets 
at two o’clock in the morning carrying 
a camera; Geisler and Buddenhagen giv- 
ing an exhibition of the Ingian magic 
they saw in Columbo, Ceylon, and break- 
ing six glasses trying to make one dis- 
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appear; Keefe getting a refund of 20 
lira on a bad bargain, “long time we 
savvy you Ah Fong;” Landry puffing up 
the side of Mount Vesuvius; Wallace and 
Jenkins “taka de horse and de bug on a 
ride to Mount Vesuv;” Ramsey paying 
400 lira to make a hit with a fair damsel 
by taking the whole family out to din- 
ner, and “Horse” Arbes getting in a 
Black Shirt parade. 

On June 3rd we arrived in Ville- 
franche, France, for a six-day stay to 
visit the Riviera at Nice, Monte Carlo 
and the perfume factories at Grasse. All 
hands anticipated a great time and their 
expectations were more than filled. 

The exchange for our American dollars 
was the greatest we have so far been 
able to get—twenty-five francs for one 
gold dollar. It made us feel like mil- 
lionaires to have such a large amount of 
francs, but the thrill didn’t last long as 
we soon found out that it took many 
francs to make any purchase. Swenson 
is still trying to find out what could have 
been bought for one franc. 

Nice is a great city, appropriately 
called the “playground of the world.” 
We met many Americans who lived there 
and they certainly showed us a good 
time. We voted Nice the best liberty 
port in the world. 

Everyone took trips to the various re- 
sorts situated near Villefranche. One 
popular trip was made to Monte Carlo. 
Although men in uniform are not per- 
mitted inside the casino during gambling 
hours, we were allowed to see the in- 
terior of that famous establishment be- 
fore 10:00 in the morning. One sight 
pointed out to us was “suicide bridge.” 
Smith couldn’t see why a person should 
commit suicide just because they owed 
money. Perhaps if anyone should jump 
off the bridge it should be the creditors. 

Monte Carlo is in that little princi- 
pality of Monaco in southern France, on 
the shores of the Mediterranean. The 
roads leading to Monaco are noted for 
their beautiful scenery, as they overlook 
the sea and at frequent intervals go 
through tunnels cut from solid rock in 
the sides of large mountains. It is in 
reality one of the beauty spots of the 
world and its rugged scenery is such as 
you seldom find. 

The Riviera is also a place we will 
always remember. It is situated on the 
waterfront at Nice with a large, ex- 
pansive beach that extends for miles to 
make a paradise for those who like to 
swim. The hotels and casinos on it are 
splendid structures, some of them being 
owned or controlled by Americans. 

Another trip taken by many of the 
Marines was the trip to Grasse, where 
the world’s best perfume is made. Grasse 
is also the cheapest place in the world 
to buy perfume. Those who made the 
trip returned to the ship with such sweet 
odors about their clothes that it took all 
our will power to keep from chasing them 
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around the ship to pin a rose on their 
coats. 

When we sailed from France nearly all 
our newly made sweethearts came out to 
the ship in rowboats to bid us bon voy- 
age to Spain. We hated to leave the 
shores of sunny France, but the lure of 
Norfolk, Virginia, the prospective leaves 
to our homes, and the chance of once 
more doing a little shore duty “on board” 
a Marine barracks far outshone any- 
thing Europe had to offer. 

The morning of the 11th of June, those 
of us who were sleeping on the top side 
awoke to see the picture on the life in- 
surance policies off our starboard bow. 

Gibralter held many fascinations for 
us due to the fact that it was to be our 
last contact with a foreign port on this 
cruise, the most extensive ever aken by 
an American man-of-war during modern 
times. 

At midnight, June 13th, we weighed 
anchor and sailed for home. Many of us 
were returning after long tours of duty 
on the Asiatic station, and were glad to 
be getting back once more to the land 
where there are no rickshaws. Adios to 
Europe and the Far East—they are only 
fond memories now. 

About the time we departed from Ma- 
nila, some noted prophet predicted that 
the “Pittsburgh” would meet with dis- 
aster a couple of days out of Gibralter. 
That gave us a cheerful outlook for the 
last lap of the cruise. The night the 
supposed accident was to happen the 
crew slept peacefully, more or less re- 
signed to their fate. The next morning 
came, as usual, and the aforementioned 
prophet received enough verbal abuse to 
keep the prophetical ears burning for 
months. The only wreckage the “Big P” 
will make now will be at the hands of 
some navy yard workmen with acetylene 
torches. 

The lucky Marines who were not trans- 
ferred to the various posts and stations 
on the Asiatic station, when the “Pitts- 
burgh’s” large detachment of 126 men 
was broken up, have had opportunities 
that seldom are offered to any service 
man. They have sailed around the world 
and of the 36 Marines on board, 30 of 
them are on their first cruise. They 
have taken that “look see” at the world 
through that port hole so widely adver- 
tised and each man is a veteran shell- 
back, covered with salt from the seven 
seas. 

The present Marine detachment is 
probably the smallest one this ship has 
ever had and undoubtedly the last. The 
members of this sea-going, globe-trot- 
ting guard are: First Sergeants Fred- 
erick A. Landry and Joseph M. Layman; 
Sergeant William W. Sparks; Corporals 
Walter L. Buddenhagen, Ivan M. Cado- 
nau, Raymond W. A. Hartmann, Glen 
Keefe, Aloysius W. Murphy, Walter 
Sulski, John L. Thompson, William W. 
Wood; Privates First Class Sylvester J. 
Arbes, Kermit R. Bear, Guy O. Bennett, 
Clyde E. Cleere, Glenn A. Davis, James 
B. Dickson, Willie C. Frisbey, Arthur A. 
Geisler, Edward G. Hutchinson, Thomas 
Hynes, Lloyd L. Jenkins, Lloyd E. Mur- 
dick, Fred C. Roper, Gordon A. Schofield, 
Cecil J. Schwartz, Boga Shelley, Robert 
M. Smith, Oscar R. Swenson, James A. 
Walker, Ralph R. Wallace; Privates Ray 
0. Hellman, Edward D. Hockert, Ernest 
R. Langworthy, Albert R. Miether, and 
William L. Ramsey. 

First Sergeant J. M. Layman is the 
non-commissioned officer in charge of the 
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detachment and is on his twenty-first 
year of service with the Marines. He 
made his first cruise around the world 
with the fleet in 1907 on board the U. S. 
S. “Ohio.” When the “Pittsburgh” ar- 
rived at Villefranche, France, he com- 
pleted his second trip around the world, 
not counting his many detours to the 
far-flung posts of the Marine Corps. 

First Sergeant F. A. Landry has only 
one trip around the world to his credit, 
but he made the circuit in less than six 
months and, as far as we can learn, has 
some sort of an all-Marine_ record. 
Landry was transferred to the “Pitts- 
burgh” to take photographs of her Ma- 
rines on her last cruise for publicity 
purposes. 

When this article is published the 
commission pennant will have been 
hauled down and her Marines transferred 
ashore. No more will the “Pittsburgh’s” 
cinders fall on the decks of those ships 
that have followed her in battle forma- 
tion during the past two and a half de- 
cades, for her last cinder has fallen. 
Quoting the phrase that has been on the 
lips of every man of the guard for the 
past month or so, it is “Finie la guerre 
pour la ‘Pittsburgh’.” 

—Corporal W. W. Wood. 
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Anything But 

The “New Mexico” is in dry dock in 
Philadelphia at present undergoing the 
destructive processes of remodernization, 
and it requires a good memory and a 
vivid imagination to picture her as she 
was a few short weeks ago—the Queen 
of the Seas, holder of the coveted meat- 
ball and numerous other trophies for 
gunnery and engineering. At the pres- 
ent moment she looks like anything but 
a fighting vessel of national fame. Her 
masts and guns are gone, and the entire 
superstructure has been dismantled. Dur- 
ing the day the ceaseless din of air ham- 
mers distracts one’s mind, but a great 
amount of work is being accomplished. 

Fortunately for those of the guard 
who suffer from insomnia, necessitating 
sleep during the day, we were moved 
from our noisome quarters and are now 
billeted aboard the U. S. S. “Camden,” 
which went out of commission shortly 
after we arrived at the navy yard. 

The guard itself has suffered consider- 
ably by the loss of many of its old mem- 
bers. Sergeant James Evans, our one- 
time police sergeant and veteran of many 
a revolution in foreign lands, transferred 
to Marine Barracks, Philadelphia, his 
sea service having expired, and also to 
have some fancy dental work completed. 

Captain William H. Harrison, our well- 
known “Skipper,” and Corporal Eaton P. 
DeCottes drove to the Sunny South the 
first of July, Captain Harrison to take 
leave in New Orleans, later to report in 
at Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 

Corporal Wayne G. Geer, ex-company 
clerk, and Pfc. Joe L. Barnes transferred 
to Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C., 
after a farewell send-off that has never 
been climaxed since Texas Guinan was 
deported from France. 
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Corporal Leo A. Batt, who joined us 
at Panama from the U. S. S. “Roches- 
ter,” has just returned from a thirty-day 
furlough. 

Pfe. Charles K. Gray and Private Will- 
iam H. Mowrey recently hiked it to their 
— home towns in Kansas and 

io. 

Pfes. Robert L. Kenaston and Patrick 
H. Lassitor, Privates Pasqual L. Centola 
and Jack W. Wymore were all trans- 
ferred to the U. S. S. “Pennsylvania.” 

Among the replacements sent us in 
the last two or three months was Pfc. 
Edward G. Prante, six feet in his stock- 
ings, and a demon with his fists. 

Pfe. Edward B. Peck has been pro- 
moted to corporal, and Privates W. R. 
Noble, P. H. Lassitor, K. I. Schwetz, R. 
C. Pemberton, H. E. Sohl, R. L. Kenas- 
ton and T. M. Hadsell to private first 
class.—T. M. Hadsell. 


Chased Rats 

Instead of pulling anchor as most ships 
do, the U. S. S. “Argonne” threw off 
from her buoy at San Pedro and put out 
to sea at about 0800, 10 July, escorted 
by a tug-boat and one of our whaleboats 
as far as the light-house, where we took 
the whaleboat aboard and proceeded to 
Mare Island at a standard speed of 10 
knots per hour. Unfortunately, ere the 
day was over, we were reduced to a speed 
of 6 knots per hour due to the over- 
heating of a bearing which was rectified 
some time during the night when we 
started running on scheduled time again. 
Around 0900, 12 July, we started through 
the famous Golden Gate, the first time 
for some of us, as we had served most of 
our time on the East Coast. About noon 
we tied up at the dock in the navy yard 
at Mare Island. Liberty was granted 
for those in the liberty section, although 
the majority attended the show at the 
Marine Barracks in the evening. 

During the month of July all the men 
of this detachment who had not pre- 
viously fired during the current target 
year engaged in small arms target prac- 
tice from 13 to 30 July at the rifle range, 
navy yard, Mare Island, California, 6 
qualifying as expert rifleman; 13 as 
sharpshooters; 13 as marksman and 1 
unqualified. Seven fired the pistol “D” 
course, 3 qualifying as pistol experts; 3 
as pistol sharpshooters; 1 as_ pistol 
marksman and 1 unqualified. Twenty- 
seven fired the prescribed short pistol 
course. 

Duty was rather stiff for the few men 
who had fired during the current target 
year, but now that we are through firing 
the range, duty is easier—four hours on 
and twenty-eight off. We are kept quite 
busy with working parties as the “Ar- 
gonne” is undergoing the annual over- 
haul. Yard work is scheduled to be com- 
pleted 8 August and we are due back at 
San Pedro the 15th. During our long 
stays at Pedro we become quite dis- 
gusted with the place but after a month 
or so at Mare Island it will be a welcome 
site to see the old stamping grounds 
again. 

From 27 to 29 July we received gas 
mask instructions and went through the 
gas chamber, where we were initiated in 
the mysteries of the fruity odor of 
chloractophenone gas and the effect it 
has on the eyes. Though it brought us 
tears we found that it would clear the 
head if one had a cold. 

On the 24th we lost Privates First 
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Class Henry G. Crapo, Sherman K. Yoder 
and Private Theodore Bowles, who were 
transferred to the Marine Detachment, 
U. S. S. “Chicago.” The “Chicago” is 
getting three good men and we hated to 
see them leave as they were good ship- 
mates. We can’t blame them for want- 
ing to see more of the world, therefore 
our wish is for continued luck on their 
future voyages. 

On the 25th Privates Roy D. Blount, 
William M. Dill and Herbert L. Nelson 
reported on board as replacements for 
Crapo, Yoder, and Bowles. Dill and Nel- 
son are re-enlisted men, the former hav- 
ing spent the majority of his previous 
enlistment on board the U. S. S. “Pitts- 
burgh,” while the latter spent consider- 
able time in China. Blount is a first- 
cruise man. In the less than six months 
he has in the Corps, he has been for- 
tunate enough to do duty on both coasts. 

On the 25th of July Privates Robert 
E. Erwin and James W. Gahr were pro- 
moted to the rank of private first class. 
Erwin swears he will have more gold 
than blue showing on his sleeves when 
he is paid off for good. 

On the 19th the Marines from the “Ar- 
gonne” played a game of baseball with 
the Marines from the “Chicago,” who 
won the game 7 to 4. The “Argonne” 
has a team of hitters and as soon as they 
get more practice, thereby getting the 
feel of the ball, they will be a hard ag- 
gregation to defeat. After practicing 
one afternoon they played fair baseball 
with the exception of one inning when 
the “Chicago” put four runs across. 

Life aboard ship would probably be un- 
bearable if it wasn’t for laughable oc- 
curences of which this detachment has 
its share. Some are only funny to us, 
yet others, if the reader will draw a 
mental picture as he peruses this subject 
he no doubt will find the following hap- 
penings rather comical. 

While en route from San Pedro to Mare 
Island, after “lights out” had been broad- 
casted by the boatswain mate, a Marine 
doing his daily four hours as the cap- 
tain’s orderly and no doubt thinking of 
some far-off country that he had visited, 
suddenly had his dreams interrupted by a 
group of rats, apparently doing company 
drill in the “Ward Room Passageway.” 
Strange as it may seem, the “True Blue 
Harry” of this story forgot the topic of 
his dreams and proceeded to chase rats. 
These rodents were evidently old hands 
at the game of soldiering as they im- 
mediately deployed as skirmishers, some 
continuing the march into the “Officers 
Ward Room.” “True Blue,” by this time, 
had gained so much momentum that he 
could not stop, therefore rudely bursting 
in the ward room where three officers 
were having their before-bed-time java. 
It isn’t known whether they spilled coffee 
on their coats or not; however, from the 
expressions on their faces, they had re- 
ceived quite a shock. One of them did 
recover enough to ask, “What are you 
doing?” “True Blue” remembered the 
Murad and nonchalantly replied, “Chas- 
ing rats, sir.” He had hardly uttered the 
words when he was asked, “Where is the 
corporal of the guard—are you the cor- 
poral of the guard?” “No, sir, I am 
the captain’s orderly,” replied “True 
Blue.” The following morning one of 
the inhabitants of the ward room the 
night before saw “True Blue” on the top- 
side and inquired if he had caught the 
rats. Without a glimmer of a smile and 
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at rigid attention, “True Blue” replied, 
“No, sir!” 

Another instance, not quite as comical, 
yet having its trace of humor also, hap- 
pened several months prior to the rat 
chasing contest. One of the gang that 
calls themselves “Captain’s Orderlies” 
while standing a watch one day suddenly 
decided to straighten his cap. As his 
right arm was rising to the position one 
takes in removing his cap, an officer 
happened to be passing. Thinking the 
Marine was rendering him a salute, he 
executed a snappy salute as only an old- 
timer can do. Having failed to see the 
officer the Gyrene removed his cap. 
The embarrassment to both parties is 
imaginable; however, the officer, like a 
good sport, said nothing but by his facial 
expression one could see that he intended 
to get even, which he did a few days 
later. How? Why, very simply. This 
dashing captain’s orderly saw him that 
time and executed an extraordinarily 
snappy salute, whereas the officer tipped 
his cap and walked on with his face a- 
wrinkle with laughter. 

Then, again, there is the life buoy 
sentry, who after having been posted on 
the port side, was asked by one of the 
ship’s officers what he would do if a 
man fell overboard on the starboard side, 
to which the sentry replied, “Sir, my 
orders don’t call for a man to fall over 
that side.” The officer being stumped at 
such a repartee, stated, “You win, Ma- 
rine.” 


Whys & Hows 

“Cease firing.” That sure was a wel- 
come command and practically ended the 
noisy session of a gunnery school aboard 
the U. S. S. “Salt Lake City.” If some- 
one publishes a book on what work this 
school covered it will probably be called 
“The WHYS and HOWS of ANTI-AIR- 
CRAFT Firing.” The Marine officers of 
the Cruiser Division “checked in” for the 
school, and, under their control, our five- 
inch batteries showed that more than 
one trick can be put up a “sleeve.” 

Not only the Marine Detachment, but 
the entire crew of our greyhound were 
sorry to see First Lieutenant James S. 
Monahan leave. His present duties take 
him to Washington, D. C., as military 
aide to President Hoover, and with him 
goes the best wishes of the “Salt Lake 
City’s” personnel. 

Our present Marine officer is First 
Lieutenant Bayard L. Bell. “All hands” 
welcome Lieutenant Bell and hope he en- 
joys his cruise with the “Salt Lake City.” 

Several of our gang seem to have quite 
a pull with our First Sergeant, “Ham” 
Harrmann. Yes, the whaleboat crew is 
still working out and is scheduled to pull 
the selected whaleboat race for the “Salt 
Lake City” at Fort Pond Bay, L. I. The 
“Top” has Sgt. James E. Kenny striking 
for coxswain and what a tiller swinger 
he is. Recently this coxswain hit the 
only buoy in sight for miles. Besides 
the “slave driving” coxswain we have 
such men as Pfc. “Bill” Hayes, who 
worries so much about his moustache 
and blisters that his hair is bidding him 
adieu. It is prophesied that “Bill” will 
be known as “Baldy” on his next cruise. 
Pfe. Norbert J. Von Dembowski also 
wields a mean oar. Why all these trips 
to Pawtucket, “Ski?” From the “Ar- 
kansas” 
Davenport, “I feed ’em” 


we recently acquired “Beef” 
Kruger and 
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“Eddie” Manthey, who also hold oars in 
the slave galley. Holding down the rest 
of the paddles we have D. Russell, “Joe” 
Gardner, J. Hatcher, A. Kedward, K. 
Kessler, Big “Jess” Main, R. “Chic” 
Scott and John Wade. 

Pvt. “Red” Flowers and “Strangler” 
Peffers are undergoing treatment at the 
Naval Hospital at Newport, R. I. We 
understand these boys are getting back 
in shape and expect them to rejoin the 
detachment soon. 

Pfe. “Jerry” Phillips is now a “short- 
timer” and it wouldn’t surprise us if he 
opens a photographic shop in Detroit 
after his discharge. “Jerry” has been 
experimenting with the film and water 
color for the past few months and has 
been ship’s photographer.—F. Stegar. 


Happy Family 

There are twenty-one of us on board 
the U. S. S. “Tulsa,” including our com- 
manding officer, and we behave like one 
big happy family. As Tientsin is our 
home port, we happen to be the only U. 
S. Marines there to remind the people of 
the others who were stationed there dur- 
ing the Chinese uprisings. 

We have a few athletes with us whom 
I must mention: Pfe. Wicka, known as 
Marine Wicka, a light-heavyweight who 
has an excellent record in boxing circles; 
Cpl. John Dieken, ball player and trainer 
of Wicka, and Pvt. Merrill H. Bordner, 
an all-around athlete who recently ar- 
rived from the Sea School at Portsmouth, 
Virginia. 

At present we are at Cheefoo prepar- 
ing to fire the four-inch gun. Last year 
we were the only experts on the ship, 
hitting eight out of eight shots. If the 
weather will favor us, we should have no 
difficulty in doing the same this year. 

In March we fired the range in Peiping 
—the Navy course for the ship’s record. 
We put out plenty of experts, and were 
happy to meet some of our old pals at 
the Legation and talk of old times. When 
we arrive in Tientsin we may be sent 
there again to fire the Army course. 
Camp life suits us, anyway: a happy 
event after you live in a hull of a ship 
most of the year.—John S. Koza. 


Couldn’t Decide 

The U. S. S. “Northampton” came to 
anchor on the sixth day of May, at that 
well-known watering place, Hampton 
Roads, Virginia. We were all nice and 
sun-burned with our monkeys, bananas 
and other things fresh from Haiti. Our 
money was promptly given to someone 
else who wanted it worse than those of 
us who did not buy railroad tickets. 
Some difference between the liberties 
here and the ones we were accustomed to 
making in the tropics! 

Hampton Roads being too far removed 
from the sights of that world-famous 
service man’s paradise, Norfolk, we 
promptly moved to the Norfolk Navy 
Yard, in Portsmouth, Virginia, to give 
the liberty hounds a chance. A few days 
later we concluded our first year of sea 
service, the “Northampton” having been 
in commission just one year. 

If you don’t like to take our word for 
it that it was sea service, we will take 
pleasure in quoting our records: “Four 
continents and so many foreign countries 
that came so fast, we lost count of them.” 

The only thing that was regretted is 
that we never had time to pick ourselves 
a wife. How did the old salts manage to 
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have a wife in every port? It was not 
our fault, though; we just could not de- 
cide which one could cook and wash 
clothes the best. 

Our commanding officer, Lieutenant R. 
P. Coffman, left for Newport to attend 
the gunnery school, soon after our ar- 
rival. We thought it would become a 
game when our first sergeant, acting as 
commanding officer, then gave himself a 
leave. The gunnery sergeant who re- 
placed him failed to follow in his foot- 
steps so that I could give myself a fur- 
lough. 

Several brand new boots almost fought 
to become a member of the best-looking 
detachment afloat, when they found that 
we had covered over forty thousand miles 
our first year. Now look at the re- 
sult; the only foreign country we have 
visited is Norfolk, and Corporal Jorgen- 
son, one of the newest members of our 
detachment, says, “I came here to do 
my tour of sea duty. I have already put 
in three months alongside the dock and 
will stay here at least three more. The 
first time I went ashore here I had to 
exchange my money for some brass for- 


eign coins called ‘tokens’! 


Guaranteed Goople Feathers 

Once upon a time, boys and girls, there 
was a Marine in an obscure post who 
thought that this “travel-and-see-the- 
world” propaganda in the recruiting 
literature was the bunk. And after sev- 
eral eons in the sultry tropics, he loudly 
lamented this fact. It wasn’t until after 
he had bestowed several tear-soaked 
shoulders upon sundry members of his 
command, however, that someone en- 
lightened the poor boob about the deep- 
sea Leathernecks who get around to gape 
—and that ain’t all—in these foreign 
ports and smelly places. 

Now, in order to snow this lapa-lapa 
properly, our good Samaritan selected 
the “Arkansas,” the “scow that gets 
around,” as it were, for an example. 

Those annual summer trips to Europe 
sounded as good to this poor private as 
did the way Goldilocks two-timed the 
three bears—when he heard it some 
years before—and for the first time. The 
poor fish lapped it up like so much gravy 
—all about those tough and tanned Ma- 
rine whaleboat men, about the smokers 
with the wrestling and boxing, and the 
ice cream and sandwiches and cigars. 
And when “Whoosis” piped up about the 
five grand in prize money that was dis- 
tributed among the crew and the Gyrenes 
for gunnery, he just sorta gulped and 
“lowed as how” he had a hankering to 
be salty—and the poor mitwit is aboard 
now, a-cussin’ to get off. Yes, sir. An 
eminent publisher contends that truth is 
stranger than fiction, and it is. I’m will- 
ing to be an iron bound, cellophane 
wrapped box of guaranteed goople feath- 
ers if this ain’t the straight dope. 

Yep, the “Arkie” is much discussed 
(and cussed), but when the time rolls 
around for a Leatherneck to shove, he 
kinda hates to leave the old tub. 

We’re on our way to Europe now. 
Going abroad seems to be the thing to 
do in the summertime. We made Cher- 
bourg, France; Kiel, Germany; Oslo, 
Norway, and Edinburg, Scotland, last 
year. This year we’re taking in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark; Glasgow, Scotland; 
Cadiz, Spain, and Gibraltar. 

Since we became part of the training 
squadron our complement has been cut 
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to forty-five, but we intend to kick up 
more than our share of dust on those 
foreign shores. More anon.—R. Scott. 


What Is Left of Her 

The U. S. S. “Mississippi” is under- 
going a two-year remodernization pro- 
gram at the Norfolk Navy Yard in the 
sunny State of Virginia. Our comple- 
ment at present consists of forty men, 
commanded by none other than First 
Lieutenant R. McC. Pate, ably assisted 
by First Sergeant E. J. Snell. 

At the present time we are quartered 
aboard the old “Missy” (at least what 
there is left of her). The entire ship’s 
crew, including the Marine Detachment, 
are to move over to the U. S. S. “Bridge- 
port” in the near future. The “Bridge- 
port” is an old German freighter cap- 
tured in the World War and after con- 
siderable work on everyone’s part, it is 
now a fairly serviceable barracks ship. 

In the town of Portsmouth adjoining 
the Norfolk Navy Yard the ship’s crew 
has purchased a lease on an attractive 
building and converted it into an ideal 
service men’s club. This club is for the 
use of Sailors and Marines exclusively 
from the “Missy” and bears the very ap- 
propriate name of “The Missy Club.” 

The club is modern in every respect, 
having lockers for the men’s civilian 
clothes, showers, pool tables, reading 
room, library, canteen, barber shop and 
various other conveniences for the use 
and enjoyment of the men. The club is 
open both day and night and is well 
populated at all times. 

The ship’s crew has held two very suc- 
cessful dances at the “Missy Club” which 
I assure you was overpopulated with fair 
“Southern Belles.” Believe it or not, we 
had to put a Marine sentry at the door 
to keep them out! However, due to the 
excessive heat this summer, we have dis- 
continued these dances until September. 


No Place to See the World 


Our detachment of thirty-two men and 
two musics, who compose the ship’s band, 
on the U. S. S. “Sacramento,” are under 
the able command of First Lieutenant C. 
W. Martyr. We have just lost our old 
top, Tobin, who left for the United 
States to be discharged. Our new top 
was slated for Nicaragua, but somebody 
threw sand in the carburetor and so 
Louis Veiten finds himself with us. We 
wish you a nice cruise, Veiten. 

An ex-policeman is our police sergeant, 
so draw your own conclusions. Among 
our corporals we find Westly, better 
known as “Jake the Beast,” an ex-“Gal- 
veston” Marine. Next is “Speed” Mills, 
of Portsmouth, N. H., football fame. 
Then comes Peterman, who, in spite of 
his tender years, is bald due to chasing 
cariboas in Guam. And, speaking of 
Guam, we have two others besides Pete 
who were there. The top is an ex-42nd 
man, once governor of Piti, and Bucci, 
who helped build Mt. Tenjo in 1920. 

We have ten privates first class and 
a few of them have had previous service 
elsewhere, but as a whole the detachment 
is made up of newly enlisted men. Our 
duties are a thousandfold, or so it seems, 
as we are forever being paged for this 
or that. 

Patrolling the coasts of Nicaragua 
claims most of our time, as we alternate 
with the “Asheville’—one month on and 
one off. We run up to Honduras now 
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and then, but outside of that this is no 
place for a man to see new worlds. This 
Wednesday will find us underway for 
Puerto Cabezas and we hope to get an 
opportunity to fire the range there. 

Speaking of range work, the “Saccy” 
has yet to be defeated in a rifle match 
and quite a few Marines are on the ship’s 
team. For two straight years this ship 
has won the athletic trophy in this squad- 
ron and the Marine detachment was well 
represented on all teams. 


. 
Recruiting 
Western Division 

On July 6th, Lieutenant Colonel Will- 
iam C. Wise, Jr., assumed command of 
the Western Recruiting Division and the 
Third Reserve Regiment, and took over 
the duties of assistant chief of staff in 
charge of all reserve activities in the 
Western Recruiting Division. 

Captain J. M. Swinnerton, officer in 
charge of the Recruiting District of San 
Francisco, was in charge of the Western 
Recruiting Division prior to Colonel 
Wise’s assignment. 

The Second Battalion, 25th Marines, a 
new Marine Corps Reserve organization 
and the first in San Francisco, was mus- 
tered in on June 29th. At this writing, 
the new organization has 80 members 
and is growing rapidly. 

On June 30th, Chief Pharmacist’s Mate 
R. V. Thompson, U. S. N., who has been 
attached to this district for the past two 
years, was transferred to inactive duty 
and assigned to Class F-4-D, Fleet Naval 
Reserve. He was relieved by Chief 
Pharmacist’s Mate R. F. Kuntz, U.S. N., 
who was transferred to this station from 
the hospital ship U. S. S. “Relief.” 

On June 30th, these headquarters were 
moved from 693 Mission Street to the 
Marine Corps Building, 100 Harrison 
Street. At present we have our office 
temporarily in the Western Division 
quarters. Offices for this district are 
now being constructed on the fourth floor 
of this building. They are expected to 
be ready for occupancy on or about the 
lst of August. 

The sub-district headquarters office at 
Stockton, Calif., was closed on June 30. 
Sergeant Conrad Krieger, who has been 
in charge of this station since its open- 
ing on May Ist, was transferred to these 
headquarters for duty. 

The Pacific Fleet was anchored in San 
Francisco Bay from June 20th to 30th, 
during which time the city was full of 
sailors and Marines on liberty, which 
gave us an opportunity of again meeting 
many of our old shipmates. 

Two recruiters were transferred from 
this district on July 1st owing to a re- 
duction in the personnel. Sergeant C. 
N. Schlentz was transferred to Mare 
Island and Sergeant J. V. Palmer to 
San Diego. 

On the night of July 4th, a detail from 
this district, composed of Sergeants H. 
G. Gallimore, W. R. Barnes and L. D. 
Parker, participated in an Independence 
Day ceremony held at the civic audi- 
torium in San Francisco. 

Louis Gerson, Sergeant Major, U. S. 
Marine Corps (retired), is a frequent 
visitor at this office. For his age—65 
years—he is in wonderful physical con- 
dition, the exceptional part of which is 
the fact that he has never lost a tooth 
or had one filled. 
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In several recent issues of “The Leath- 
erneck,” this district has invited Marines 
visiting San Francisco who desired com- 
petition in handball or checkers to give 
us a call. 

We now take pleasure in announcing 
that the ancient, honorable, cow-pasture 
game of horseshoes has been added to 
the list. First Sergeant A. W. Slagter 
and Sergeant H. G. Gallimore are work- 
ing out daily. They expect to reach top 
form with a few more days of practice 
and announce that they are willing to 
meet all comers.—Alfred R. Mergenthal. 


Publicity 

Inasmuch as recruiting has been tem- 
porarily discontinued, one of the most 
important phases of recruiting, which is 
advertising, is nevertheless being car- 
ried on. 

Advertising must be a perpetual oper- 
ation. Not once during any part of the 
season should our efforts be slackened. 
Advertising constitutes the nerve-center 
of the recruiting service, extending to 
every town and remote precinct in the 
country. It is a chain of endeavor that 
must be constantly kept alive, not only 
to insure future results when actual work 
is again resumed, but to maintain the 
prestige of the Marine Corps on the same 
plane as the other branches of our na- 
tional defense. From the standpoint of 
recruiting, the respective military or- 
ganizations are no different from the 
buying or sales end of any large com- 
mercial firm. Several concerns may be 
selling similar articles, but the company 
advancing the most sales will be that 
company whose advertising has _ been 
constant, efficient and most aggressive. 

Consequently, this period is by no 
means an inactive one for recruiters. 
Each day, because of keen competition, 
the work is becoming more intricate and 
specialized and must be closely followed 
by the recruiter in order for him to cope 
successfully with his competitors when 
actual work is resumed. 

—Conrad Krieger. 


Reminiscences 
Dried Apricots & Gold Fish 


Possibly an ex-sailor shouldn’t write 
about Marines, but thirty-three years 
have passed since I swabbed the decks 
of the “City of Sidney”—and I think 
that the old-timers who read this won't 
object. 

How well I remember that sweltering 
August day in 1899 when I first glimpsed 
the famous Second Battalion as it 
boarded us in San Francisco. I had seen 
few Marines—never a_ battalion—and 
these men impressed me, kid as I was. 

Major George F. Elliott commanded. 
A fine, soldierly figure with gray hair 
and a grizzled moustache. With him 
was a young lieutenant named Butler— 
that’s enough. The world knows Smed- 
ley Butler. Another lieutenant named 
Leonard was destined to become the Ma- 
rine Corps’ one-armed hero. A third, 
Dunlap, who as a brigadier general gave 
his life for a woman in peril a few brief 
months ago. There was a galaxy of 
heroes among those junior officers, but 
some of their stories still lay behind the 
curtain of time. 

The “City of Sidney” was a filthy old 
tub. Her sanitary arrangements were 
the crudest. Crowded between her decks 
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were the Marines and a number of re- 
cruits for the Army. Fortunately there 
were no women aboard. The Philip- 
pines were ablaze with insurrection, and 
men, not women, were needed. 


There was a sprinkling of veterans 
amongst the Marines. Men who had 
fought at Guantanamo, and on board 


ship off Santiago when Cerveras’ fleet 
was smashed, others who had served 
under foreign flags in every part of the 
world. One was Joe Nicely, a Maltese, 
who wore tiny gold earrings and was on 
his twenty-ninth year of service. What 
wonderful yarns old Joe could spin! 
The Marines were disciplined, and the 
Army recruits knew little or nothing of 


soldiering. Some were still in civilian 
clothes. Good men—but, gee, what a 
mob! 


Fortunately—and I use the word ad- 
visedly—we ran into a terrific storm out- 
side San Francisco. It blew for a week 
and the “Sidney” was a roller. Hun- 
dreds were sick. The stench below was 
frightful. Soldiers’: and Marines lay in 


the scuppers and in the boats too 
wretched to move, let alone eat. 
The troops were fed by contract. 


Green, slimy meat, rice, gold fish, and 
apricots formed their menu. And when 
our passengers got their sea legs on 
they were hungry. Pies were sold for 
a dollar apiece by our rapacious flunkies. 
Ice water brought a nickel a cup. 

One night the troops were all poisoned 
by the rotten meat—or perhaps it was 
the apricots. And that night was one to 
be remembered. Even the Marines’ dog, 
Fannie, was sick. So was little Fritz, 
her soldier-owned running mate. Things 
went from bad to worse. Marines served 
as non-coms of the guard under their 
own officers. Soldiers were sentries. 

A recruit caught a comrade stealing 
bread from our mess and turned him 
over to a Marine corporal. The Leath- 
erneck let the hungry boy go, but the 
matter was reported to the officer of the 
day who wasn’t quite so complacent. He 
pulled the Marine’s belt and placed him 
under arrest. 

In due time, Major Elliott, or “Old 
Bill” as he was generally called, heard 
the case. We all crowded aft to learn the 
decision. The major read Marines and 
sailors a lecture on stealing food, then 
released the Leatherneck from arrest. 
The soldier, too, went unpunished. Old 
Bill’s gesture was that of a real man. 
He knew his men were being robbed of 
their rations, but there was no remedy 
in his power to stop it. We of the crew 
fed well, and did not complain. 

Finally Yokohama loomed up _ one 
morning. All hands went ashore for a 
look at Japan, and the troops were busy 
shoving up shirts, shoes and blankets to 
appease their hunger. Lying at Yoko- 
hama was the British flagship “Cen- 
turion,” commanded by Admiral Sey- 
mour. And very promptly a number of 
her gobs and Marines deserted, and 
joined us. 

Major Elliott received a cable notify- 
ing him of his promotion to lieutenant 
colonel, and celebrated in a novel man- 
ner. This by purchasing from his own 
pocket fresh fruits and vegetables for 
his men. 

Coming out of Yokohama we ran 
squarely into a bad typhon. Everything 
was battened down, and we on deck could 
hear the death wails of unfortunate 
Japanese fishermen, caught by the blast. 
One big sampan was dashed against us, 
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and a man and two women reached our 
decks by a rope. Hundreds of Japs per- 
ished, as we learned afterwards. 

Through the beautiful inland sea we 
pushed when the storm had blown itself 
out. It was then that search was begun 
for the Britishers known to be aboard. 
There were fourteen, but none were 
found. All were in American uniform, 
and shifted back and forth in the 
crowded ship. Incidentally, these de- 
serters enlisted in the American Army 
on arrival in Manila. One rose to field 
officer’s rank during the World War. 
He’s retired now as a master sergeant 
or warrant officer—I forget which. 

Somewhere near the Straits of Shi- 
monoseki we sighted the wreck of the 
“Morgan City,” the transport which had 
preceded us. She lay high and dry on 
the beach, but her troops and mail had 
been taken off by the Japs and landed in 
Nagasaki. 

It was at this point that the ship was 
discovered to be—yeah, lousey. Why 
wouldn’t it be? Jammed to the rail with 
men, no fresh water except for drinking, 
and no discipline among the soldier re- 
cruits. We had a naval surgeon aboard; 
a Dr. Wright, I think, and what he did 
was plenty. The salt water hose for all 
hands. Sand and canvas. We went 
naked for two days, then some of the un- 
pleasant visitors gave up the struggle. 

Nagasaki! It was a warm town in 
1899. The Leathernecks fraternized with 
the First Washington Volunteers, who 
were returning for muster out. And 
those volunteers could tell some tall 
yarns of the Land of the Bolo. It was 
in Nagasaki that someone passed a fifty 
dollar Confederate note on a crooked 
Russian saloon keeper. And great was 
the outcry thereat. 

All hands were lined up for identifica- 
tion by the Jap police, but shaves and 
changed uniforms rendered identification 
impossible. Colonel Elliott offered the 
cops a one-dollar American bill for the 
Confed, but the offer was refused. 

Between Nagasaki and Manila hunger 
got the best of the Marines. They took 
the hatch off a hold, and broached cargo. 
Then for two days they feasted on malt 
extract, canned peaches, and chewing 
tobacco. There was the usual discovery 
and search. Seven were caught with the 
goods, and landed at Cavite in irons. But 
the insurgents were busy, and the irons 
soon came off—at least I was told so. 

I never saw the Second Battalion 
again, but after doing its bit in the 
islands it served in the Boxer campaign. 
Then in Samar. Good men, those Leath- 
ernecks. And when Smedley Butler runs 
for President—as I’m betting he will— 
he’ll have my vote. 

—C,. Abraham Freeman. 


Another Old-Timer 

Upon the editor’s request to write an 
outline of my career in the service, I 
will attempt to do so briefly: 

I first enlisted, March 18, 1907, at To- 
ledo, Ohio, and was sent to Washington, 
D. C., stayed there about a week and was 
sent to Marine Barracks, Annapolis, Md., 
with a detail of recruits, some of whom 
are still in the service. There is one of 
them who is very prominent today, Major 
Oliver Floyd. 

Major Ben Fuller was in command of 
the post. The student officers’ school was 
located there at that time. The follow- 


ing second lieutenants were there under 
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instruction: E. N. McClellan, Howard 
Judson, John Potts, Harold Utley, Paul 
A. Capron, Bevan and a few others that I 
cannot recall at the present time. Ser- 
geant Maurice C. Gregory was post ex- 
change steward. He is now a captain. 
I served with Gregory in 1915 at MB, 
Norfolk, as a quartermaster sergeant. I 
was transferred to the U.S. S. “Georgia 
at the Philadelphia Navy Yard about No- 
vember 1, 1907, and made the cruise 
around the world with Fighting Bob 
Evans’ famous White Squadron. Our 
Marine officers were Captain John C. 
Beaumont, and the lieutenants who 
served at different times, First Lieuten- 
ant L. P. Pinkston, Second Lieutenant H. 
N. Manney, Second Lieutenant Alexander 
Watson and Second Lieutenant Wilbur 
Thing. First Sergeant Joseph J. Frank- 
lin, now retired, and First Sergeant 
Thomas Quigley, now a chief Marine gun- 
ner. Finished that enlistment at MB, 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. ; 

My second enlistment was rather quiet. 
Was at Parris Island about eight months 
and the rest of the time was in the Post 
Quartermaster’s Office at MB, NY4d, Nor- 
folk. Promoted to quartermaster ser- 
geant while serving with Captain W. E. 
Noa. I was very much disappointed 
when the expedition left for Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, 1914, as I was in the Naval Hos- 
pital with the German measles and so 
lost out. ; 

Starting my third enlistment I was 
sent to Port au Prince, Haiti, in January, 
1916. Made the trip on the U. S. S. 
“Tennessee” which later went on the 
rocks at Santo Domingo. Was in Port 
au Prince at the time of the jail break. 
Don’t suppose I would know the place to- 
day, as there have been so many won- 
derful changes for the better. Was later 
transferred to Cape Haitien and served 
there about eight months with Captain 
Cc. C. St. Clair in the quartermaster's 
office. I was then ordered to the Depot 
of Supplies, Charleston, S. C., Major O. 
C. Hine in command. Left Haiti for the 
States in May, 1918, on the U. S. S. 
“Gulfport” and, believe me, it was some 
old tub! Part of the time we were going 
through the air like an airship, and then 
under the water like a submarine. If it 
had not been for a cargo of sugar taken 
on at Porto Rico I don’t know what would 
have become of us. Everyone on board 
was sick, including the captain. Was 
appointed a quartermaster clerk while at 
Charleston and sent to Quantico. Went 
to France with the Machine Gun Bat- 
talion, 5th Brigade Marines, Major Per- 
kins in command, who died of influenza 
shortly after our arrival in Brest. The 
command was then given to Major A. E. 
Turnage who continued until the bat- 
talion was disbanded at N. O. B., Hamp- 
ton Roads in August, 1919, just fourteen 
years ago. How time does fly! 

The most of the old-timers will know 
my brother, Quartermaster Sergeant Earl 
R. Smith, now at Wakefield, Mass. He is 
due to retire in less than two years, after 
serving thirty years in the Marine Corps. 

My activities on the outside have not 
been very exciting, as I have been en- 
gaged in farming ever since I left the 
service. Have had more or less success, 
having gathered quite an amount of 
worldly goods around me, including a 
Scotch wife and three sons. Am un- 
decided at present whether to make 
farmers or Marines of my boys. 

Would be very pleased to hear from 


any of my old friends that would care to 
drop a line to one who will always re- 
member those days of comradeship. 
Most sincerely, 
Harold H. Smith. 


Parris Island 
“Many Got Away” 


Sergeant Russo arrived the other day 
at the Rifle Range, Parris Island, S. C., 
with his platoon—27. This will be the 
last platoon that will come through the 
range for a few weeks. The boys who 
have been coaching these recruits have 
their percentages for qualifications ’way 
up the counter near the 90 and 100% 
marks. At a later date we will most 
probably have a list of the coaches and 
percentages. 

Sergeant W. H. Jimmerson, who is one 
of the “old school,” is the mess sergeant 
here and for the past few months we 
have had plenty of good chow. Even 
Moose, who seems to be the winner over 
about a hundred of the boys, willingly 
admits it. 

We have our “ol’ swimmin’ hole,” too. 
Recently there was constructed a board- 
walk leading right down into the water, 
and a ladder was put near the diving 
board so the boys could climb back easier. 

If there was a rating such as chief 
mule skinner’s mate, Shipely would most 
likely have an occasion to come forward 
and take a bow. During the past few 
weeks it seems as if the rain has been 
literally pulling the grass out of old 
mother earth—anyhow so thinkest this 
boy. He and his two dumb pals have 
been cutting plenty grass all around the 
camp and the firing lines. 

“Red” Eggleston, who is one of the 
many fine and upstanding fishermen of 
the day, has pulled in many lately, in- 
cluding a few sand sharks. “Many got 
away,” he relates, but that is as far as 
the boys will let him go. 

Even if Clarity did roll up his sleeves 
at “inspection arms,” doesn’t mean that 
he isn’t a good chief messman. 

“During the hot summer months,” says 
the radio announcers, “you'll find a swim 
will refresh the body and mind.” That 
may be true, but we still long for the 


Depot Detachment, Port au Prince, Haiti 
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shady palms and some good old ice cold 
Xolotan. 

Then we recall memories . .. Ma- 
nagua, Nicaragua, late one evening a 
couple of months ago. It was first call 
for colors. The new barracks look trim 
and neat at evening when the sun is 
setting. Grass all very green and the 
lawn sprinkler going good. Tennis 
courts all in good condition, Captain 
Mansfield and Lieutenant Young still 
having their usual tennis “argument.” 

The guard is out for colors ‘ 
guess old Cornwell will ship over any- 
way. Look at that guard. Funny. It 
seems as if one guy must be out of step. 
Some exalted members of the famous 
Xolotan Aviators’ Club are on their way 
to their respective hangars. First notes 
of colors. “Old Glory” always looks good 
to any Yank in a foreign country. Truck 
leaving for Matagalpa tomorrow, too. 
Well, tomorrow’s the 31st, and the 
“Chaumont” leaves in April—the good 
old U. S. A. for us. Chaplain strolls 
through the barracks as usual. “Guard, 
halt.” Getting dark now, lights are on 
in all the barracks. Letters to write. 
“Inspection, arms.” End of a perfect 
day? “Fall out.” 

Did you ever stop to think what hard 
times means to some people? All of us 
can’t seem to be like the industrious hen, 
but slump during a depression. If the 
ground is hard, instead of scratching 
harder, like the hen, one is apt to give 
up. If it is dry, instead of digging 
deeper and working harder, some are 
wont to go spreading woe to the people 
who are working like the hen. If a rock, 
or barrier, is struck, instead of digging 
around it, they stop right there and ex- 
claim: “What’s the use?” Did you ever 
see a pessimistic hen? No, but there’s 
plenty of pessimistic people today. You 
know and have heard of plenty of people 
starving to death by waiting for some- 
thing to turn up and cackling when times 
are hard. 

The thing to do, it seems to me, is to 
be like the industrious hen, save your 
breath for working harder and your 
cackling for your triumphs and for bet- 
ter times. 

Somebody asked one of the bakers 
(won’t tell his name) why he was mail- 
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Thirty 


ing the blank piece of paper to the M. 
C. L., and he replied, “I’m taking a course 


and am cutting class! 


Another Version of Christmas Cheer 

(Note: This is translated with the 
meat grinder, borrowed from the genera! 
mess, from the original Nicaraguan verse 
and offered for approval with the neces- 
sary apologies to all concerned.) 


"Twas the night before Christmas and 
all through the house, 

Everybody was stirring for the annual 
souse! 

The aguiro was hid in the chimney with 
care, 

For we knew the sargs wouldn't look for 
it there. 

The non-coms were passed out, and were 
now in their beds, 

While visions of purple elephants danced 
in their heads. 

Then out in front there ‘rose such a 
clatter, 

We all cried: “Whatinell’s the matter?” 

We ran to the windows as quick as a 
flash, 

Yanked up the curtains and threw up 
the sash! 

And what did appear to our wondering 
eyes 

But the M. P. patrol wagon and eight 
tough-lookin’ guys, 

And a tough-lookin’ driver, so lively and 
quick 

We knew in a minute he wasn’t St. Nick! 

As Graceful as elephants they ran 'crost 
the lawn 

The “Provo” called 'em by name and en 
couraged ‘em on, 

“Now Clancy, now Spitski, O’Brien and 
Ike; 

O'Halloran, 
Mike; 

Four guys in the front door and four in 
the rear, 

If we don’t take in all these guys, I'll 
ruin your careers!” 

But the doors had all been locked, so 
they climbed on the roof; 

And the gang inside heard every No. 12 
hoof. 

We put down the windows and were 
turning around, 

. 

When down the chimney the M. P.’s all 
came with a bound. 

The supply of good fire-water so care- 
fully cached 

In the chimney, was thereby disgrace- 
fully smashed. 

Then they all grabbed us by the seat of 
our “britch,” 

Shoved us in the old wagon parked out 
in the ditch, 

And ere we could dope out the whole 
situation, 

We found ourselves locked in a cell at 
the station. 

We were given some blankets and slept 
on the floor, 

The O. D. being careful to lock the iron 
door; 

And the last words he said as he turned 
out the light, 

‘Merry Christmas to all, and may all 
sleep ‘tight’.” 


Corporal Pickens returned to duty 
from the S. L. and L. gang just in time 
to help the boys repair the rifle range 
and butts. What luck? 

Old Doc Reeves, our corpsman here at 
the range, thinks the best description of 
& parasite is a fellow who goes through 
a revolving door without pushing. 


Mulligan, Steinberg and 
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Golf Crazy 

The interest in golf on the Island has 
shown a tendency to assume large pro- 
portions during the past year (even the 
writer has been seen on the links—mostly 
in the rough). On 
Sunday, 19 July, 
golf lovers were 
given a treat on 
the Island in a 
36-hole match be- 


< tween Mr. Henry 
? Picard, profes- 
sional, and Mr. 


George Trescott, 
of Charleston, S. 
C., playing Doce- 
tor Patton and 
Corporal De Pi- 
shon, our bright 
life in golf. This 
was the third 
match between 


these players 
from Charleston 
and Dr. Patton 


and Corporal De- 
Pishon and the 
home players have won all three matches. 
At the end of the first 18 holes in the 
last game played here the home combi- 
nation were one down but came back 
brilliantly in the next 18 holes to win 3 
up and two to play. In connection with 
the above it is interesting to note that 
Mr. Henmy Picard is known in golf circles 
to be one of the longest drivers in the 
United States and is almost equally as 
good in following up the driving with 
the irons. 

The golf course at this post has been 
wonderfully improved during the past 
year and on Labor Day, 7 September, 
1931, it is planned to open the new greens 
(fall and winter greens) to the public. 
In connection with these improvements, 
the writer overheard Corporal DePishon 
ask Sergeant Charles Arndt how he liked 
the fairway and the reply of Sergeant 
Arndt was that he did not know they had 
a fairway as he had never been on it, al- 
ways playing in the rough. Sergeant 
Merly Smith, of the morale office, says 
that it is easy to play golf on the fair- 
way but that it takes a good golfer to 
play in the rough, so that is where he 
plays. The command has fairly gone 
golf crazy—Corporal DePishon being of 
the opinion that it is not necessary to be 
crazy to play golf, but that it helps. 

Sergeant Timothy Lynch, having 
grown tired of sojourning on the “Kit- 
tery” between the Republic of Haiti and 
the States, has finally come back home 
to the Island. It looks natural and like 
old times to see Timothy about. 

During the month of July the members 
of the command and their guests were 
given two real treats in the dances at the 
Non-commissioned Officers’ Club. One 
of them was reported by all to have been 
the best dance held on the post in years 
and everybody reports a most enjoyable 
time at both of them. A lot of thanks 
is due the orchestra from the post band 
for the success of these dances, as their 
music was equal or surpassing that of the 
leading dance orchetras in the southeast. 
The Non-commissioned Officers’ Club has 
become a real attraction on the post, due 
to the labors of its board of governors, 
its president, Sergeant Charles Walsh, 
and the vice-president, Sergeant Major 
Larn. 


Clyde DePishon 
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The post’s new telephor system has 
been placed in operation and is a big im- 
provement over the old one. The instal- 
lation was made under the direction of 
Captain Cole, from Marine Corps Head- 
quarters, with the assistance of the local 
force headed by Sergeant Drummond, 
and Corporal Bowman, Privates McEl- 
rath and Upton, who were ordered here 
on temporary duty from Quantico in con- 
nection with this installation. 

Our “Doctor” Hoffmann, the weather 
man, recently had aspirations for duty 
in Haiti, but the Major General Com- 
mandant disapproved his request and in- 
formed him that he would be going to 
the East Coast Expeditionary Force, at 
the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., in 
the early part of 1932. If the doctor 
does not do better with the weather up 
there than he has here, we pity Quan- 
tico. He always brings rain when dry 
weather is desired, and vice versa. The 
doctor was recently so busy that he could 
not find time to sign the payroll and it 
was not business with the clouds, stars 
and rain either. 

Sergeant Major Larn and Sergeant 
Peterson have been coming back after 
all day on the surrounding waters each 
Sunday with many tales about fish. Evi- 
dently our looks indicated disbelief for 
recently they came back with pictures 
and fish to prove them.—Earl B. Hardy. 


Detachments 


Short-timer-itis 

The bunch at Marine Barracks, South 
Charleston, W. Va., isn’t much like the 
gang we reported on two months ago. 
New men have come in and short timers 
have been paid off, and once we got over- 
strength and had three men transferred 
to Washington. In brief, we are now as 
follows: 

Lieutenant Harris runs the place with 
a firm hand and a smile; First Sergeant 
Pierce manages the office and keeps the 
up-starts in their proper places; Ser- 
geant Santmyre still tells the boys off at 
police call and, without any arguments, 
makes them like it (they ought to: he 
does as much himself as any three of 
them); Sergeant Kidd has wound up our 
twilight baseball league season and stood 
his share of the guards; Sergeant Sed- 
lack has kept the sentries on their toes 
every third night; Sergeant Nash re- 
ported in from recruiting at Wheeling, 
W. Va., and is doing his part toward 
guarding this dormant factory. Corporal 
Dever left the third of August for Quan- 
tico with Private Shess—they are going 
back to work again with the football 
squad. Corporal Disco has had _ his 
records sent in while he is on a re-enlist- 
ment furlough. 

Corporal Pringle is doing life guard 
watches at the swimming pool. Corporal 
Sweeney still manages the mess hall and 
its crew. Nobody has had to buy chow 
for the past five months in order to have 
enough to eat. Corporal Houston is jefe 
of the office under the Top. Corporal 
Wright is to be paid off on the 6th of 
August and doesn’t know just what he’ll 
do then. Corporal Orth, late of Haiti, 
has been doing his watches on Two Post 
without making a fuss.. 

Corporal Mobley, one-time mess ser- 
geant, said it didn’t make much differ- 
ence to him where he did his time when 


(Continued on page 35) 
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COMMISSIONED PERSONNEL, G. 
Center ficure, Bric.-Gen. Clayton G. Vogel, Chief of Staff. Top row, left to right: Ist Lt. W. D. Thomas; Maj. E. F. C. Collier; Capt. B. W. Galley; Ist Lt. T. L. Jackson, MC,; Col. 
Behrens, MC.; Ist Lt. F. Widman; Ist Lt. H. Watkins: Capt. P. W. Hartmann; Ist Lt. W. M. Henderson: Capt. J. P; Riseley; Ist Lt. N. Poritz; Ist Lt. S. S. Hermes, CG.; Ist Lt. W. L. 
Catchim; Capt. D. Spicer. ith row: Capt. C. Svenson; Maj. M. B. Saben, CG.; Col. T. S. Clarke; Ist Lt. W. O'Grady; 2d Lt. P. A. Neff; Ist Lt. C. Sorensen: Capt. W. J.@Whaling; 
Col, J. C. Parham, MC.; Maj. H. L. Weer, MC. 6th row: Ist Lt. J. M. Darmond; Ist Lt. C. Klein; 24 Lt. N. Smith; Col. R. W. Voeth; 2d Lt. R. E. Stone; Ist Lt. E. C. Clarke; Ist Lt. © 
Woodrow; Ist Lt. M. E. Richardson; 2d Lt. W. E. Hall; Ist Lt. A. Sylvester; Ist Lt. F. J. Onofrio; Ist Lt. F. R. Malone. 8th row: Ist Lt. O. L. Beall; Ist Lt. C. E. Stuart; Ist Lt. w. 
©. I, Murray: Ist Lt. J. L. Stoops; 2d Lt. C. Montgomery; 2d Lt. C. L. MeIndoe; 2d Lt. O. C. Barrett, MC.; 2d Lt. E. H. Cook; 2d Lt. J. Konopka: Capt. L. H. Brown; 2¢ Lt. J. L. | 
L. D. Hermie; 2d Lt. J. E. Cruse; C; 
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ckson, MC,; Col. J. C. Fegan; Ist Lt. G. Washington; Ist Lt. V. C. Gottman, MC.; Capt. A. C. Buck, CG.; Ist Lt. J. J. Rogers. 2nd row: Maj. J. M. Brewster, MC.; Maj. C. F. 
G.; Ist Lt. W. L. Berroyer. 3rd row: Capt. F. Verdier; Ist Lt. R. C. Board; Capt. R. C. Swink; Col. Jeter R. Horton; Major H. L. Shinn, MC.; Maj. O. R. Cauldwell; 2d Lt. D. L. 
W. J. @Whaling; 2d Lt. A. D. Trippe, MC. 5th row: Ist Lt. D. J. Donahoe; Maj. L. C. Shepherd; ist Lt. R. L. Birt; 2d Lt. J. J. Bukowy; Ist Lt. S. F. Russe, CG.; Capt. P. Conachy; 
Clarke; Ist Lt. O. Poland; Capt. O. H. Wheeler; Ist Lt. C, H. Hamilton; Capt. F. S. Gilman. 7th row: 2d Lt. F. J. Murphy; 2d Lt. G. R. King; Col. M. C. Humphrey; Ist Lt. A. O. 
tuart; Ist Lt. W. T. Hunley, MC.; Capt. R. Shaker; Ist Lt. N. Ruell; Maj. S. L. Howard: Capt. C. O. Whitney; Ist Lt. Whitesel; Capt. F. A. Hart; Ist Lt. H. Sullivan. 9th row: Maj. 
wn; 2d Lt. J. L. Bonville. Bottom row: ist Lt. J. L. Coleman; 2d Lt. C. Dunn; Maj. R. P. Price; ist Lt. W. Paul; 2d Lt. C. H. Richter; Ist Lt. C. A. Johnson; Ist Lt. F. Belton; Maj. 
|. J. E. Cruse; Capt. L. N. Bertol. 
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Detachments 


(Continued from page 30) 


it was necessary to ship a corporal and 
two pfes. to Washington, so we bid him 
goodbye the latter part of June. Cpl. 
John Henricksen was paid off 16 June 
and went home to Michigan—Esconaba is 
the town. We miss John greatly. Those 
who served with him in Nicaragua, 
aboard the “Nevada,” or in Coco Solo 
will appreciate how much, and that 
brings us down to the high privates. 

McCrocklin, late of the “Nevada” de- 
tachment, has been doing Two Post 
watches. Morrison, also of Two Post, 
has worked in the laundry in his spare 
moments this past month and will leave 
us for the Transport School in Philadel- 
phia before this appears in “The Leath- 
erneck.” Hank Harrison has been driv- 
ing the Ford, playing baseball and tennis 
when he got tired of the others. Pee 
Wee Harwell extended two years, took a 
furlough in the direction of his home 
town, Chattanooga, willing the Post Ex- 
change to Milliken, in addition to the 
latter’s duties as post quartermaster’s 
clerk. Geissinger has done his watches 
on Two Post and growled and smiled about 
it afterward. Roberts has played a good 
brand of baseball, done his watches, and 
matched Geissinger growl for growl. 
Oliver, another St. Thomasian, is also a 
life guard. Cross, ex-Quantico slum 
burner, got paid off three months ahead 
of time, 21 July, and is now earning an 
honest living for his wife and two chil- 
dren right here in South Charleston. 

Now we're getting down to the men 
who do the work, stand the watches, 
and are the body of the Corps every- 
where. The galley crew is composed of 
Lester Clark, first cook, one-time St. 
Thomas, later Hampton Roads, and, still 
more recently, Great Lakes. This is 
Clark’s second cruise and he is getting 
better with his cooking every day. Long 
John Moltenberry, no stranger to Nica- 
ragua, is our baker and a darned good 
one. 

Isbell and Cole are the greaseballs. 
Isbell wallops pots and keeps one eye on 
the calendar—yep, he has short-timer- 
itis. Cole was one of the home guard in 
the fire department at Parris Island his 
last cruise, stayed out a short time and 
decided, like Ed Hirst, our dashing truck 
driver, to try the outfit again and see 
what some new post was like. Hirst 
is running our movies as well as pushing 
the Ford around on alternate days. 

Enos Herrin of Camden, Tenn., is our 
barber and, as of 1 August, mail orderly. 
You ought to hear that boy laugh—it 
would cure you of anything from gout to 
mother-in-law. Pete Rosic, not unknown 
in China and San Diego, drives the In- 
spector’s car, and keeps after the Top 
for a furlough before going to the Trans- 
port School with Morrison and Lutz. 
Lutz was with the Tenth in China and 
hopes to make something out of his next 
three-and-a-butt in the mechanical line. 


Swede Larson is our head laundry 
queen. He has seen several posts on the 
East Coast, made two trips to Nicaragua, 
furlough-transferred from San Diego to 
Great Lakes when he extended last year, 
and came down here from there about 
the time the weather got sub-zero in the 
lake region. His assistants this month 
are Asa Johnson, last year in Haiti, and 


* Willie Hood, once a hill-billy from north 
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of Ocotal in the Segovias and since from 
Lakehurst. 

Joe Smith has been sewing buttons for 
Swede, but he didn’t tie the ends of his 
threads and the buttons came off, so 
just now we can’t say for sure whether 
Smitty is still a queen or just one of the 
hands. 

Dave Groves, formerly of South 
Charleston and then to China, talks about 
the beauties and advantages of the land 
of the Mandarins and Mex money so 
much that we almost believe that Eden 
was located near Peking rather than 
Jerusalem. Groves stands watch on Two 
Post, the only private up there now. 

Then there is Beckman, another But- 
ler, Pa., boy; Frank Day from some place 
in the Carolinas; Dismukes, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and previously in China; 
Thurl Kendall, likely notorious around 
Norfolk until last February, his big 
brother, Alfonzo “F.,” another former 
queue man who shipped over early in 
the spring; Dunaway, a darned good man 
at anything he wants to do, but try and 
get him to, and Tennant, known better 
locally as “The Old Soldier,” now on his 
second cruise and trying hard. Grady, 
once the pride and joy (?) of the belles 
of Ocotal, shipped over for our happy 
home. Paul West, last cruise Haitian 
and Philly Depot man, got lonesome on 
the outside after a short while and 
shipped for Paradise, then took what he 
had coming of a ninety-day leave and 
didn’t show up until Independence Day. 
Parsons, until last fall a Nicaraguan me- 
chaniec and until June a Washington 
Gyrene, takes his fun where he finds it 
and is now aspiring to qualification 
money on the rifle range. 

There are sixteen men firing the range 
the first week in August. Pivacek came 
out of the mess hall 1 August and is now 
growling at his relief about the poor 
service he gets. And now, from A to Z, 
Zarrad, second cruise, twice to Nicara- 
gua. This is his second time at the 
“Marine Home.”—Joseph L. Milliken. 


Incoming, Outgoing 


Lieutenant Colonel Gerard M. Kincade, 
U. S. Marine Corps, is expected to report 
at Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Brook- 
lyn. N. Y.. about August 15th as relief 
for Colonel Edward A. Greene who is to 
be retired from active service on or about 
September ist after over thirtv years 
service in the Marine Corps. While re- 
gretting very much the loss of Colonel 
Greene’s services to the Corps and to this 
post, we realize that it is one of the 
things that cannot be prevented and wish 
him every success and happiness upon 
his separation from the service and his 
command. We also wish to extend Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Kincade a hearty welcome 
to his new post of duty and wish him 
every success in his new command. 

Captain Jacob Lienhard, U. S. Marine 
Corps, recently joined this post from the 
Second Brigade Marines, Managua, Nica- 
ragua, and is at present a patient in the 
U. S. Naval Hospital at New York. 

Captain William P. Richards, U. S. 
Marine Corps, was recently detached to 
the Receiving Ship, Navy Yard, Boston, 
Mass., as relief for First Lieutenant 
Evens F. Carlson, U. S. M. C., who is to 
be detached to the Second Brigade, Ma- 
nagua, Nicaragua, in the near future. 

Second Lieutenant Nels H. Nelson, U. 
S. Marine Corps, was recently detached 
to the Army Signal School, Monmouth, 
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N. J., to report after the expiration of a 
month’s leave. 

Captains Bertrand T. Fay and Edward 
P. Simmonds, Fleet Marine Corps Re- 
serve, reported at this post on July 19th 
for a period of active service which was 
completed on August Ist. It was a 
pleasure to serve with these gentlemen 
and it is hoped that they enjoyed their 
short tour of active duty in the yard. 

First Lieutenant George D. (Duke) 
Hamilton is at present holding down the 
adjutant’s desk in the little room ad- 
jacent to the C. O.’s office. He never 
ceases to complain about the loss of his 
scratch pads and pencils, which are in- 
variably found on the sergeant major’s 
desk. 

Paymaster Sergeant Ray R. Maynard 
recently reported for duty as the relief 
of Paymaster Sergeant John H. Rath 
who is to be transferred to Nicaragua for 
duty with the Paymaster’s Department 
of the Guardia Nacional. Good luck at 
your new post Johnnie and regards to 
Senior Jose Pachenger. 

Quartermaster Sergeant John L. Mc- 
Cormick is busy taking his examination 
for quartermaster clerk, Quartermaster 
Department. 

One of the old-timers at this post was 
transferred to the Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve on 31 July after completing 
twenty years in the Marine Corps. Cor- 
poral Thomas Coen will reside in Phila- 
delphia and will be missed from his place 
of vantage behind the counter of the 
Post Exchange where he has spent many 
long and weary hours in the past. 

Sergeant Major James A. McFellin 
was discharged on 31 July and immedi- 
ately re-enlisted for a period of four 
years. 

Captain and Mrs. Walter Sweet are 
extended the congratulations of the com- 
mand upon the arrival of a brand new 
son on August 6th. 

Second Lieutenants John Wehle and 
James T. Wilbur, U. S. Marine Corps, re- 
cently joined this post from Marine Bar- 
racks, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Belated Blast 


Since First Lieutenant Ervin R. Whit- 
man assumed command of St. Julien’s 
Creek he has cer- 
tainly boosted activi- 
ties for athletics; i. 
e.; new tennis courts, 
reconditioned hand- 
ball court, improved 
volley ball courts, 
new baseball gear, 
tennis rackets, hand- 
balls, handball gloves 
and “what not.” 
Also, he is one of the 
most consistent 
users of all the 
above facilities. 

We have _ just 
shipped ten of our 
Gyrenes to the rifle 
range at Fort Eustis, 
Va., for annual tar- 
“Cherokee” Kid Reed get practice and with 

the help of Mr. 
Springfield’s 1930 product we wish them 
the best of luck. 

Our post exchange is small but potent 
and is ably operated by Sergeant John 
E. Noel. 

Our navy mail clerk, Sergeant “Jim- 
mie” Morse, who is also “Jefe” of our 
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quartermaster office, is now on furlough 
to the State made famous by automo- 
biles. 

We have two fast stepping fighters in 
our stable, ably managed by the one and 
only “Duke” Lafever. 

First we have “Cherokee Kid” Reed, a 
featherweight, who has won over fifty 
per cent of his bouts by the K. O. route. 
He is in big demand by the local match- 
makers of the Fifth Naval District. 

Second we have Battling “Al” Leon- 
ard, a lightweight, who has won his first 
two bouts by one-round K. O.’s and we 
predict similar results in the future. 

Our First Sergeant, Matthew H. Mil- 
ler, has lately been swamped by local 
automobile agents and the outcome 
spelled victory for the Oldsmobile repre- 
sentative. He’s hittin’ the high spots 
now.—R. M. P. 


King Scorch 

Typical southern states weather has 
proven an asset for Portsmouth, Va. The 
beach at Ocean View has been baffling 
King Scorch. The trucks have been 
loaded to capacity. Those who could not 
swim before can now teach a few old- 
timers tricks. Ocean View vacationers 
have nothing on us. 

The post will soon lose an excellent 
athlete—Bridges. As stated in former 
write-ups, Bridges has an arm like a 
Walter Johnson when pitching; and a 
punch like Dempsey when in the ring. 
If Bridges can pack both these “gifts” 
on the outside, we expect a new cham- 
pion in the sports world. He is well liked 
at this post, and we are sorry to have 
him go. Moore and Lopez, Bridges’ ship- 
mates, have been trying to make him 
take on another cruise, but the answer 
remains “No kin savvy.” 

Since Bobby Jones set the example, 
we have a few amateurs in the persons 
of Crowley, Brodnex and our post tailor, 
Sam. When they’re not on the links, 
they are discussing the game at the post 
exchange or at the tailor shop. We wish 
them luck.—Corporal O’Brien. 


Dover Dope 

A number of changes have occurred 
at Marine Barracks, Naval Ammunition 
Depot, Dover, N. J., since our last article. 

Pfc. Everhart was transferred to Ma- 
rine Barracks, Naval Ordnance Plant, 
South Charleston, W. Va. Privates 
White and Wise are both headed for 
Hampton Roads for further transfer to 
Nicaragua. Private Skowran is also 
waiting to be transferred to Nicaragua. 
Corporal George Palin has taken over 
the duties of the garage, vice Pfc. Ever- 
hart. 

The good old QM. is losing QM. Sgt. 
Charles B. Hirsch, who is going to Haiti. 
Pfc. Ehehalt, late of the U. S. S. 
“Florida,” has also been given a soft 
job in the QM. 

“Hash-mark Pete,” none other than 
Sgt. Hiram Crater, late of Brooklyn, 
has joined this post. 

Ist Sgt. Earle E. Daniel is slated for 
transfer upon his re-enlistment to Ma- 
rine Barracks, Navy Yard, Mare Island, 
Calif. 

Pfc. Seymour, who completed his 
training at the Sound Motion Picture 
School, has joined this detachment. All 
we need now is the “Squawkies.” 

—Jack Goldstein. 
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And lo, the desert sands shall roll, and 
roll and roll, and presently roll back and 
reveal the valiant Marines of Nevada 
holding onto the last frontier of civiliza- 
tion, with Pvt. Joe Dargi of Hawthorne 
and vicinity revealed as guardian of two 
kegs, one powder and one beverage. And 
leave it to Joe to see that the beverage 
keg receives full justice. And, Joe, don’t 
smoke your Bull while astride the powder 
keg. 

During the past month or so this post 
has been wrestling with the heat waves 
and it is whispered that soon Mr. Zero 
and his chilling temperatures will be 
around to greet the boys here who guard 
H. E. and T. N. T. This has not chilled 
the ardor of our fellow townsman, C. G. 
Storm, who says there will be a basket- 
ball team here this winter to deliver the 
goods to all the surrounding mining com- 
munities. 

Couple of newcomers arrived recently. 
Cpl. G. Hadusek, a rifle shooter, and Pvt. 
L. Walker. Hadusek has tried out for 
the polo team but says the mounts are 
a bit rough on certain parts of the 
anatomy and that he will rest for a 
while before resuming training. Walker 
has been trying out for the cavalry here 
and appears about ready to transfer per- 
manently to the bunk for repairs, but 
may stick on yet. Our mounted patrol- 
men, among whom are Pfcs. Yackley, 
Martens, E. L. Davis, Condo, Powers, 
Blair and several others whose names 
we haven’t at hand just now but will 
mention later on, are carrying on with 
the old patrol. Shell has been seen 
astride lately and he may be a possible 
mention for future patrols, too. 

Perser of Texas is reporting that the 
depression in his line of business, that of 
post tailor, is fast disappearing. Sau- 
vain has gone in for jawbone pressing, 
which enlarges the business activities 
of the post. In our monthly business 
paragraph we must not fail to mention 
Chapman, the barber, who has as up-to- 
date a barber shop as found anywhere 
in the Corps and doing well, too. Chap- 
man and his temperance mate, Pete 
Peterson, took a trip in Pete’s car the 
other day up to Mt. Grant, a hill near 
Walker Lake and NAD, and upon their 
return caused us all to look up our Sears 
Roebuck catalogs for hunting supplies 
with their description of the abundance 
of game. Pete didn’t mention the lalapa- 
looses, though. Joe Dragge & Co., in- 
cluding Accordion Swede Nelson, post 
laundry, announces the cycle of business 
is upward this month since Dynamite 
Taylor started changing his socks more 
often. 

But Taylor has one on the laundry, he 
says. Socks don’t have buttons. Joe 
Dragge is quite a big shot in these hyar 
parts. Besides his laundry business he 
grinds out the evening movies and is 
said to entertain quite a bit in the social 
line, too. Nothing in the latter on our 
man Baughman, though, who is quite the 
cash on social subjects. 

Cyclone Harvey, 130-pound wonder of 
NAD, is seeking a bout with some 
worthy pugilist in Reno and on the side 
continues to let the boys know who Har- 
vey the Great is. Atta boy, Harve, the 


old ballyhoo is what gets them there! 
Musics Perry and Storm are doing life 

guard watches since the lake has let 

We have quite 


down on ye olde odor. 
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a beach here with furnishings that are 
the pride of Nevada. It is known as 
Navy Beach. When you come out to 
Hawthorne let us show you our beach. 
It is a healthy wetting-down place and 
you don’t have to sign a chit to wet down 
there, either. 


Guam 
Farewell to Colonel Vulte 


A farewell party and dance was given 
by the Marines in Guam at the Recrea- 
tion Hall at Sumay, on May 13, 1931, in 
honor of Lieutenant Colonel and Mrs. 
Nelson P. Vulte, our departing command- 
ing officer and his wife. During his tour 
of duty at this post, Colonel Vulte en- 
deared himself to both officers and men 
and we know that it is the wish of all 
when we say to him “good luck, and 
pleasant duty.” 

On this occasion, promoted by Lieu- 
tenant Eldridge, our amusement officer, 
and conducted by a committee of enlisted 
men, we felt that we had an opportunity 
to express appreciation for many months 
of pleasant duty. The only shadow cast 
on the party was our feeling of regret 
in losing a firm friend and estimable 
commanding officer. 

The hall, decorated in gala manner 
with palms and banners, the music fur- 
nished by our own “Stompers” under Pri- 
vate Dawson, the specialty numbers ren- 
dered by Thomason and his outfit, the 
refreshments served by Shinohara and 
his cohorts, the ladies and girls of the 
station, the spirit of camaraderie and 
good-will bubbling everywhere all com- 
bined to make it the outstanding occasion 
of the year in our minds. 

With the departure of Colonel Vulte 
we also bid good-bye and good luck to 
several other old friends in Captain Le- 
Gette, Captain DeHaven and Chief Ma- 
rine Gunner Corbin, who have completed 
their tours of duty. 


. 
Haiti 

Nobody Missed a Trick 

Colonel E. B. Manwaring is still com- 
manding officer of the Second Regiment, 
Port au Prince, Haiti, and Major Louis 
E. Fagan is the regimental executive. 
Captain Ralph G. Anderson now has 
Headquarters Company and is ably as- 
sisted by First Sergeant Lindberg and 
Private Cobb. First Lieutenant John D. 
Muncie is commanding officer of the 53rd 
Company Machine Gunners with Second 
Lieutenants Brown and Drake as com- 
pany officers; First Sergeant Germer and 
Private Chace do what they can in the 
office. First Lieutenant William E. Max- 
well, assisted by Second Lieutenant 
Wornham, who recently took the exami- 
nations for the next grade, control the 
destinies of the 64th Company riflemen; 
First Sergeant Wilck and Private Wy- 
man try to make the office of the 64th 
Company a model for the other com- 
panies. A short-timer, Sergeant Major 
Pius Straub, is regimental sergeant ma- 
jor. How many days, Pius? We hear 
that Sergeant Major Clarence Simmons 
of Quantico is coming on the next “Kit” 
to relieve Straub. Your scribe is the 
man who makes Straub pull his hair. 
Corporal Williams still writes the court 
martials for the brigade. Bill says he is 
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going to start a farm in the old South- 
west. 

Although we released a few of the old 
troopers via the last few “Kitteries,” we 
still have the one and only “Trooper 
Burns” and on the July “Kittery” Ser- 
geant Caldwell arrived to try and run 
Burns into second place, if he can. 
Harold Bishop is still mess steward. 
Bish, how about that ring that was lost 
in the soup and then was found in the 
beans? Sergeants Knight and Caldwell 
are property and police sergeants for 
53rd and 64th Companies, respectively. 
Sergeant “J” “D” Goff, formerly one of 
the Nicaraguan National Guard, issues 
linen every Friday for Headquarters 
Company. Sergeants Raines, of rifle- 
shooting fame, Oles, Shawen, McDonald, 
and Mirick and Corporals Harris and 
Renaud are standing the sergeant of the 
guard watches and in their spare time 
do their setting-up exercises at the 
Palace, or Half-way House. 

Lieutenant Adolph Zuber, whom every- 
body in the regiment was sorry to see 
leave, went back to the States. Lieu- 
tenant Zuber was relieved by Lieutenant 
Wornham as Regimental Athletic and 
Morale Officer. On the 27th and 28th of 
June Lieutenant Wornham started off 
with a BANG. It was decided to show 
the rest of the brigade just exactly what 
a picnic can be like and from reports 
that drifted in for the next few weeks 
nobody missed a trick. 

The baseball season has started and 
Gunnery Sergeant Jesse Reynolds, who 
is manager, says that the regimental 
team will do the best that they can and 
that is all we ask of them. The team 
suffered a setback when the pitcher, Pfc. 
Suffern, was transferred. There are a 
few new faces in the team’s line-up; 
namely, Corporal Gennero Ruggiero, just 
a good Swede, who gold-bricks as regi- 
ment police sergeant. Rugg picked 
Schmeling in the Stribling-Schmeling 
bout and Goff picked Stribling. We don’t 
know yet who is the best fighter as they 
have fought the battle out between them- 
selves with their tongues every night 
since the fight. The following-named 
man says that he is disappointed with 
the Marine Corps as he has not had his 
name in “The Leatherneck” yet, so let’s 
give the little (2?) boy a big hand al- 
though he is a QM. corporal: EDWARDS, 
Floyd S. Edwards, by the way, is try- 
ing to stop ’em behind the bat. 

Well, they’re here—the talkies, of 
course. At least they are now in the 
process of installation, and we hope that 
before we leave Haiti we will at least see 
one picture with John Gilbert trying to 
snow some dame under.—B. Golden. 


Additional Gourdes 


Major Davis, commanding officer of 
Bowen Field, Port au Prince, Haiti, re- 
turned from a leave of absence in the 
States, and he was pleasantly surprised 
to learn that Observation Squadron Nine 
M was awarded the gunnery trophy for 
squadrons of this class for the second 
successive year. Incidentally, the plaque 
representing the gunnery trophy for the 
year 1929-30 was received just a few 
days prior to the receipt of the good news 
that we won the trophy for the second 
year. 

For winning the first class prize in 
fixed machine guns and light bombs the 
following men will receive additional 
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gourdes in their pay for July: MT. Ser- 
geant Belcher; Gunnery Sergeants Brad- 
ley, Knopf, Smith, and Towles; Staff 
Sergeants Greer, Long, and Trevelyan; 
Sergeant Rowden, and Private First 
Class MacCrone. 

Following is a letter of commendation 
from the brigade commander relative to 
the winning of the gunnery trophy which 
we quote in full: 


“HEADQUARTERS, FIRST BRIGADE, 
U. S. MARINE CORPS, 
Port au Prince, Republic of Haiti. 
21 July, 1931. 
From: The Brigade Commander. 
To: The Commanding Officer, Observa- 
tion Squadron Nine M. 
Subject: Commendation. 

1. The information received from the 
Chief of Naval Operations that Obser- 
vation Squadron Nine M, under your 
command has been awarded the gunnery 
trophy for squadrons of this class for 
the second successive year, is a source 
of deep gratification to the brigade com- 
mander. The fact that in attaining the 
highest mark in the Observation and 
Scouting squadrons class, no other squad- 
ron received a merit equal to ninety-five 
percent of the trophy winner, is ample 
testimony of the excellence of personnel 
and of training methods, the degree of 
eare and precision in handling material 
and of the fine team work and spirit of 
the whole squadron. 

2. The entire First Brigade takes great 
pride in having one of its organizations 
thus highly honored and the brigade 
commander personally and on behalf of 
the officers and men of the brigade, ex- 
tends heartiest congratulations. 

(s) L. MecCARTY LITTLE.” 


The entire squadron personnel is proud 
of this letter from the brigade com- 
mander and we all feel honored that a 
copy of it has been placed on the official 
records of all officers concerned and in 
the service records of all the enlisted 
personnel. 

In losing Lieutenant T. J. Cushman, 
our engineering officer, who is returning 
to the States on the August “Kittery,” 
we are losing one of the best liked offi- 
cers on the station. We trust he finds 
his new duties at Rantoul to his liking. 

We are looking forward to the “Kit- 
tery” because although it will take away 
quite a number of men from here, it will 
bring some new faces to these parts. 
Then, again, you see, it moves us up 
from the bottom of the list of those men 
who are due to return to the States. We 
are losing “Tom” Kettlebar, “Devil Dog” 
Kurtz, “Willie” Jones, “Red” Wright, 
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“Chick” Meyers, “Mobile” George De- 
Binder, “Bruin” Brown, Jackson, Shook, 
and Hewitt, even tho Olsok did escape, 
on the August “Kittery.” “Pop” Greer 
pulled a fast one somehow and he, too, 
will get aboard the good ship “Slippery 
Kate” bound for a naval hospital where 
he will get his molars worked on. 

And so as not to forget to mention it, 
at 1:15 p. m., August 4th, 1931, on the 
course at the aviation field, Mrs. Roth- 
stein, wife of our genial sergeant-major, 
will officially begin her golfing career. 

Further, we have a hunch that “Teddy” 
Gooding no longer is blessed with single 
blessedness. Teddy returned from a fur- 
lough in the States, and that hunch tells 
us that some fair maiden from the State 
of Oklahoma is now _ sporting the 
monicker of Mrs. Teddy. While Good- 
ing won’t admit it, he did ask us infor- 
mation relative to commuted rations and 
quarters allowance. Which gives us all 
the more reason for believing in that 
hunch. Anyway, Teddy, admitted or not, 
congratulations are hereby extended. 

On the second of August, the officers 
played the non-commissioned officers of 
the field a baseball game which the lat- 
ter won by the score of 11 to 6. Cap- 
tain Rogers pitched a good game for the 
officers, but failed to get the support it 
takes to win ball games. “Goggey” 
Rogers started for the non-coms and 
“Ben” Belcher twirled the last inning. 
The game was hotly contested and was 
enjoyed by all. More games will be 
played by these opposing factions and 
some red-hot baseball will be the result. 

Our regular team in the First Brigade 
League started off with a win, downing 
the fighting Motor Transport-Signal 
outfit by 5 to 4. Twice the score was tied 
and it went into two extra innings. The 
winning run was scored when Field, at 
bat, struck out, but the catcher missed 
the ball, and in throwing it to first base 
allowed Griffith, who was on third, to 
come home with the winning tally. Paw- 
lowski and Edwards and Griffiths were 
the battery for our aviatin’ gang. 

The second game was one of those re- 
verse-about affairs. The Garde defeated 
our gang by the score of 9 to 2. Thome 
pitched the entire game for Aviation, 
with Griffiths catching. Beale hurled for 
the Garde and Wheeler was on the re- 
ceiving end. Which places us in the .500 
category at this writing, and we hope 
that in the next Broadcast we will be in 
a position to tell you that our aviatin’ 
Gyrenes are fighting for the top rung of 
the league. 

Beginning September Ist, a_ tennis 
tournament for class “A” and class “B” 
players will be held at our court. The 


Parade in Grounds of Palace. 
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participants will be limited to the avia- 
tion personnel. Two loving cups have 
been donated for the winners in each 
class. 

With the near completion of the new 
quarters for the sergeants, this station 
will have all new quarters for the entire 
enlisted personnel. A separate quarters 
is now in use for the senior non-coms, 
and the men of Headquarters’ Squadron 
and those of the division have their own 
bunk houses. These are light, airy, 
roomy, and afford more than the usual 
comforts.—I. Schneider. 


Still In Haiti 

Manuel J. Perry is now with the Serv- 
ice Technique d’Agriculture. 

Ernest Nichols is the proprietor of the 
American Hotel at Port au Prince. 

Lawrence Bolte is growing sisal near 
Cape Haitien. 

Tommy Grant is with the General Re- 
ceiver’s Office in Port au Prince. 

Harry R. Kinney operates a vulcaniz- 
ing shop on B Street, Port au Prince. 

Leonard E. Thompson is employed at 
the American Consulate in Port au 
Prince. 

Tom Henry is manager of the Bras- 
serie National, Port au Prince. 

George H. Benskin, former Marine and 
Garde officer, is manager of Kneer’s Ga- 
rage and has been for ten years. George 
served in the Gorde for four years. 

“Take it down to Tony” has been a 
familiar saying in Port au Prince for the 
past dozen years whenever anything went 
wrong with almost anything. Anton 
Kneer, better known as “Tony,” has been 
operating a garage on 15th Street, Port 
au Prince, for twelve years. He is local 
agent for Essex, Hudson, Packard, 
Dodge, Nash, Studebaker, Reo, Willys- 
Overland and Willys-Knight and during 
his business time in Haiti has placed 
hundreds of cars on the roads of the 
Republic. 

An up-to-date garage with a recently 
installed rotary lift for electrical greas- 
ing has insured excellent service and 
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spare-parts and accessories are stocked 
at all times for all the cars handled by 
his sales department. 

Over the street from the garage Mr. 
Kneer maintains a retail store for the 
selling of the better grades of paint. He 
is local agent for Columbia Phonographs 
and records and Columbia combination 
phonograph-radios. If you should want 
to buy a Kelvinator refrigerator he can 
fix you up, too. 

An enterprising business man, a “hail 
fellow well met,” Tony Kneer has seen 
his business grow by leaps and bounds 
during the years he has been in Haiti. 
He is one of the most popular of the 
American Colony and has a host of 
friends throughout the Navy and Marine 
Corps, and, he says himself, he is dis- 
tributor for “America’s Finest Motor 
Cars.” 

Athletics 

During the past few years the Garde 
d’Haiti has built an enviable record in 
service athletics in the Republic of Haiti. 
At the present time it possesses three 
baseball and two polo trophies. Repre- 
sentative teams have entered in all 
branches of service athletics, including 
track, baseball, basketball, golf and polo. 

The first baseball trophy won by the 
Garde was the Louis Borno trophy, pre- 
sented by President Louis Borno, of the 
Republic of Haiti, in 1924 for an elimi- 
nation series. Subsequent trophies were 
won in the 1929 and 1930 baseball 
seasons. 

Track 

The Garde was first stamped as strong 
contenders in service athletics when its 
track team won a meet held on Labor 
Day, 1924. The total number of points 
compiled by the Garde during the meet 
gave them 23 over their closest com- 
petitors. The late Herman H. Johnson, 
Charles E. Stuart, Charles M. O’Don- 
nell, Herschel M. Haines, Elliott E. Gor- 
don and Eugene M. (Red) Martin com- 
posed the Garde team, which was man- 
aged by Richard Shaker and coached by 
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Olin L. Beall. Charles E. Stuart, Olin 
L. Beall and Charles L. Lacey entered a 
meet held on July 4, 1929, as individuals. 


Baseball 


Following the winning of the Borno 
trophy in 1924, a Garde team entered 
each of the following seasons, but ex- 
perienced only mediocre success. In 
1929 the Garde went through the season 
undefeated to win the pennant and fol- 
lowed this success in 1930 with ten wins 
against two losses, sufficient to give them 
the championship for the second succes- 
sive year. The 1931 team, managed by 
Major L. D. Hermle, Garde d’Haiti, who 
succeeded Captain Samuel W. Freeny, 
has started the season with three vic- 
tories. 


Polo 


Since polo was started in Haiti four 
years ago Garde teams have experienced 
considerable success. Of the original 
team, consisting of Major Pedro del 
Valle, Lieutenant Thomas Whitesel, Olin 
L. Beall and Frederick J. Widman, the 
latter three are still in Haiti. Widman 
does not participate any more due to his 
being on duty in Cape Haitien. Some of 
the polo players who have played in 
Quantico recently received their first 
lessons in Haiti. 

At the present time a three-team polo 
series is in progress. Members of the 
Garde are divided among two of the 
teams competing. They are Major L. D. 
Hermle, Major Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., 
Captain Lee H. Brown, Dr. Brewster, 
Captain James P. Riseley and Lieuten- 
ants Olin L. Beall, Frederick Belton and 
Thomas Whitesel. The third team is 
composed entirely of members of Obser- 
vation Squadron No. 9-M. 


General Sports 

Members of the Garde participated in 
local tennis and golf tournaments and 
the present golf champion is Lieutenant 
Rupert E. Stone, Garde d’Haiti. 

In a recent tennis tournament two 
members of the Garde entered the semi- 
finals, they were Captain Oliver P. Smith 
and Captain Samuel W. Freeny. 


Quantico News 


Flying Skill Will Out 

Lieutenant Hayne D. Boyden, U. S. M. 
C., again demonstrated his ability as a 
crack flyer when he landed his plane and 
four passengers on one wheel at the 
Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D. C., July 
31, 1931. 

Lieutenant Boyden took off in a trans- 
port plane with four enlisted passengers, 
heading for Quantico, Va. When the 
plane was in the air, one of the pas- 
sengers called his attention to the fact 
that one wheel of the landing gear was 
missing. 

Boyden banked his plane around to 
the Naval Air Station. There he made a 
perfect landing on the remaining wheel, 
bringing the plane to a stop without in- 
jury to passengers or equipment. 

Boyden is a native of Statesville, N. 
C. He has the Distinguished Flying 
Cross, presented to him in_ August, 1929, 
for heroism in Nicaragua. He was cited 
for leading a two-plane formation and 
discovering a force of bandits under San- 
dino attacking a Marine detachment at 
Ocotal. 
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Sam Browne & Golden Bars 

The past month hasn’t seen many 
changes in the personnel of Headquar- 
ters Company, Quantico, Va. “Kid” Lot- 
wis, the prize fighter of this company, 
was transferred to Philadelphia, Pa., to 
attend the Clerical School. Lotwis par- 
ticipated in the past two smokers here, 
winning both his fights in an impressive 
manner. His many friends wish him 
continued good luck at his new station of 


n Wee Willie” Wilkerson is still sighing 
and praying for that long-promised 
transfer to China. Corporal Carlough 
(with much emphasis on the “corporal”) 
is enjoying a twenty-day respite from his 
duties. “Gigolo” Giangiobbe is still 
mourning the loss of sharpshooter pay. 

Pfc. John Frantz, stenographer ex- 
traordinary, is spending his ten-day 
furlough at Atlantic City. Floyd, the 
company brains, is getting to be a worse 
book-worm than ever. 

Corporal Le Francois 1s looking for- 
ward to the time when he will be able to 
don a Sam Browne and golden bars as a 
second lieutenant in the Guardia Na- 

ional. 

“ie and Hruby are going to take the 
long voyage east (disregarding Horace 
Greeley’s advice), via the “Henderson, 
to China. They plan to learn the laundry 
business from the ground up.—A. Lavish, 


Exposes 

It is not very often that Headquarters 
and Headquarters Company of the First 
Marines, at MB, Quantico, Va., receives 
any space in this, our voice of the Corps, 
but, fortunately for the reputation of the 
post, many other organizations have 
regularly availed themselves of the op- 
portunity. 

However, Headquarters Co. is very 
prominent in the post activities; what 
with our large band among its personnel 
and the “Brains” of the post, too, we can 
hardly be overlooked. 

The band speaks (or should I say 
“sounds off?”) for itself and mention of 
any one of its members could hardly 
increase the applause it receives from 
all who see and hear it. What would our 
weekly parades and maneuvers be with- 
out the excellent strains of its martial 
music? And the way they adapt some 
of the more prominent popular pieces to 
marching music is a caution. 

During one evening of every week they 
give us a musical treat at the Auditorium 
and how it is appreciated! Would that 
we could have more but then, we can’t 
have them playing continually, can we? 

At eight o’clock each week-day morn- 
ing, they accompany Glory’s 
triumphant unfurling with the stirring 
tunes of the National Anthem. They 
then march about the post playing vari- 
ous military pieces, marches and those 
tunes we all like. It seems that since 
Old Glory flutters in front of the Head- 
quarters building and the “Brains” of 
the post have the opportunity to hear 
the music, they are better able to begin 
the day. 

No doubt, the mention of the “Brains” 
of the post has stirred up a question. 
“Who are they?” you ask. Well, that’s 
easy. Did you ever hear of Sergeant 
Major Fliey? Sure you have. Well, he 


is the boss man. The years he has spent 
in the service are just chock full of com- 
petence, of ability and what’s best, of 
friendships. 
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His duties, though, are nearly com- 
pleted and soon he will leave for the 
Far East, carrying with him the effi- 
ciency which we shall miss, but which 
we expect shall be imitated by his suc- 
cessor. 

His chief clerk, Staff Sergeant Uhl- 
inger, has no equal and the things he 
knows about the Marine Corps and its 
office administration aren’t all found in 
books. Ask anybody around here about 
“Uhley.” 

Corporal Fields, the adjutant’s clerk, 
can be depended upon to handle all the 
officer’s movements in and out, as well 
as about the post, with despatch and ac- 
curacy. And say—just a tip, you know 
—he’s an ardent fisherman; one of those 
active members of the Izaak Walton fra- 
ternity. His “fish” stories are quite the 
thing and when we see him leaving with 
his rod, line and other paraphernalia— 
y’know what a fisherman takes—we all 
expect him to return anon with most any- 
thing. Sometimes, I’ve seen him come 
back with only a sunburn. 

Our morning report clerk, Sergeant 
Van Horn, is as dependable as day and 
night. He’s the answer to the questions 
who? why? and where? I understand 
he is going to write a book on “Who’s 
Who” in the post. Then we’ll discover 
the “goldbricks.” 

Corporal (brand new promotion, if you 
please) Speight handles personnel, what 
I mean! He lets the boys promise to 
stay some more when their time is up, 
and if a fellow is nice to him, he’ll let 
him come back in if he’s been out any 
length of time. His perception of beauty 
has been greatly depreciated because of 
having peered at so many record book 
photos. He has been troubled lately, I’ve 
heard, by nightmares during which he 
has shouted, “Take it away!” I wonder 
what he meant? 

The boys who are responsible for the 
appearance and legibility of the office 
correspondence can hardly escape your 
attention. Corporal Reese and Pfc. Lav- 
ish have little difficulty in preparing ex- 
emplary letters. It is interesting to note 
that we have, ready at hand, two fire ex- 
tinguishers, ostensibly to put out fires but, 
confidentially, for use in case the type- 
writers start smoking. Ripley is un- 
aware of it yet but it won’t be long. 

The files, those tremendous tombs of 
past and current words—millions of ’em 
are buried there—are in charge of Pri- 
vate Giangobee, who does the interring 
and exhuming of those words. It’s a job 
which entails accuracy and method, be- 
lieve me. When a post-mortem is to be 
held on a certain piece of correspondence 
it’s up to him to dig it up. 

Some say he is going to be co-author 
of the “Who’s Who” I mentioned before. 

Corporal Reese (J. by the way), a 
namesake of our formerly introduced 
Reese, operates our mimeograph ma- 
chine. He must have a second engineers’ 
ticket, because he is so able to “perk” 
the blamed thing. How he gets his 
sheets so clean and precise is what we 
all wonder about. It may be a trade 
secret; at any rate he never fails to get 
out our orders and memos on time and 
in sufficient quantity. What his pleasure 
is I don’t know; maybe he fishes, too! 

—A. E. Day. 


Forced Down 
One of the most sensational news 
stories during August and the later 
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part of July in the United States was 
the forced landing of Staff Sergeant Gor- 
don W. Heritage and his observer, Cor- 
poral Orville B. Simmons, both of the 
Marine Corps, near Sacklin, on the Mos- 
quito Coast of Nicaragua. 

A two-plane formation of Loening am- 
phibians, piloted by Sergeant Heritage 
and Lieutenant H. P. Becker, left Byrd 
Field, Puerto Cabezas, on the East Coast 
of Nicaragua, the morning of July 22, 
1931, and after about a half hour's flying 
arrived at Sacklin, on the Wawa River. 
They discovered a bandit encampment 
there and bombed it, but immediately 
afterwards the motor of Sergeant Heri- 
tage’s plane failed and he was forced to 
land. 

Lieutenant Becker signalled for him 
to burn the plane and proceed overland 
on foot to the nearest town, then re- 
turned to Puerto Cabezas for a Guardia 
patrol to rescue them. 

Grave fears were entertained for 
Heritage and Simmons from July 22 to 
August 5. It was feared that they had 
fallen into the hands of followers of 
“General” Sandino, but on the latter date 
they showed up at Logtown, a small vil- 
lage and lumber mill a short distance 
from Puerto Cabezas, much the worse 
for their long trudge through the jungles 
and swamps of eastern Nicaragua. 

International News Service reports 
Heritage as saying: 

“The going was terrible. The whole 
region was infested with alligators, mos- 
quitoes and venomous insects. We used 
our machetes to cut our way through the 
jungle and arrived black and blue from 
cold and fatigue.” 

The condition of Corporal Simmons 
was not learned, although it is presumed 
that he is well. 


Brown Birds Take Opener 


We held up the Brown Bull-e-tin until 
today in order that we might get the 
results of the first Quantico champion- 
ship baseball game that was played this 
afternoon. The Brown Birds, under the 
tutelage of Gunnery Sergeant Andy 
Paszkeweicz, trailed the Signalers until 
the ninth when George La Due, erstwhile 
plumber man about the field, lined out 
a plate splitter into the far reaches of 
left field for a home run with the man 
on base needed for the victory. The 
league has been nip and tuck for the en- 
tire season with the Signal outfit taking 
the first half of the league loop and the 
Aviation entry winning the second half 
by a small margin. Though the field has 
been working harder this year than ever 
before, there was a few minutes each day 
for practice and the entire credit for the 
team’s showing goes to the veteran re- 
ceiver who has played with Aviation 
teams since 1924. Though Pat is a bal- 
loon pilot he never goes up in the air in 
a baseball game and is ever about when 
baseball is in vogue. There will be an- 
other game on Wednesday of this week 
and if there is another to be held for the 
best two games out of three, it will be 
played on Monday of next week. There 
have not been any pictures taken of the 
team here as yet as Pat has sort of a 
superstition about pictures before the 
season is over, but we hope to have a 
picture of the Aviation team, champions 
of Quantico, for next month. 


(Continued on page 53) 
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The Curtain Falls 


By Frank Hunt Rentfrow 


T is not without reluctance that we report the consummation of 

a pleasant mission. It has carried us to many lands and through 
various stages of Marine Corps history. We have come to know 
such men as Lieutenant Dale, Major Twiggs, Commodore Bar- 
ney, Lieutenant Shubrick, Lieutenant O’Bannon, Major Waller, 
Sergeant Major Quick, and a host of others whose valiant bones 
have mouldered to dust, but whose names and achievements will 
forever endure. 

In October, 1929, under the title “From the Halls of Monte- 
zuma,” THE LEATHERNECK told the story of the storming 
of the heights of Chapultepec, a victory commemorated today 
by the red stripes on the trousers of officers and non-coms. Be- 
ginning with that story we have faithfully endeavored to repre- 
sent and interpret passages in the Marines’ Hymn. Where it 
was possible we have described the actual event upon which the 
words were based. Where this was impossible we selected some 
incident significant of the meaning. Now we are done! We 
have ended with the words “And Never Lost Our Nerve,” which 
we believe is a fitting finish to all things pertaining to Marines. 

We realize the lyrics continue a little further than we have 
had the courage or inclination to follow. Our mission has been 
of the past, and our stories have been based on accurately 
recorded data. We are scarcely in possession of authentic in- 
formation concerning the duties of Marines in the hereafter. 

Furthermore, we hesitate to kindle any flames of bitterness 
against our friends the Army and the Navy by attempting to 
depict what no living prophet may foretell. Many times from 
Chapultepec to Belleau Woods have all three services fought 
shoulder to shoulder. Soldiers died in the expedition to rescue 
the lost Marines of Samar; Sailors perished to save a squad of 
Marines in Korea. The crucible of battle has fashioned and 
forged this trinity into one unit of courage. They were to- 
gether on the fire-swept sands in front of Fort Fisher; and at 
Peking. If we have neglected to detail the many instances of 
heroism involving the Army and the Navy, it has not been 
through lack of appreciation, but, rather, the omission has been 
controlled by the limited space of our pages. The blood of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps have blended from 
Bladensburg to the Argonne. 

We have received many favorable comments upon this series 
of articles; enough to justify our belief that it was enjoyed. 
It has been presented to the readers of THE LEATHERNECK 
that they might familiarize themselves with the foundation of 
the Corps’ traditions, and instill into them the same pride that 
filled the hearts of those who have gone before. 

On the cover of each issue containing one of these articles 
will be found a colored illustration of some incident in the story. 
Within the body are black and white drawings. Upon these we 
have received criticism concerning the fact that Marines seldom 
fought in dress uniform. This we explained as long ago as 
February, 1930, when we said in an editorial: “While we are 
aware that it is unlikely our Marines went into battle wearing 
the dress uniform shown in our series, we are only adopting 
artistic license which will enable you to see what uniforms were 
worn in the various periods.” Each detail of dress is as accurate 
as extensive research can make it. Back in the beginning of the 
Corps the matter of uniform was usually left to the discretion of 
the ship’s commander. Some preferred green, some scarlet, as 
were the Marines of John Paul Jones clad. But the uniform 
regulations that have come down to us are incomplete. An 
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infrequent requisition of some quartermaster, or other casual 
allusion to uniform and equipment, furnished the bulk of such 
information. The types of arms also required infinite research. 
In the Spanish-American War some detachments carried the 
Krag, while others were armed with the Lee straight-pull. We 
have uncovered discrepancies in histories, and thereupon fol- 
lowed the dictates of our own judgment. We have discovered 
where various versions of the same incident have disagreed; 
but usually somewhere in the records and reports one can find 
the loose ends to be tied together. 

Through it all we have been helped mightily by the Historical 
Section of the Marine Corps; and the Naval Library, who have 
delved deeply into ancient records, ships’ logs, letters, reports, 
etc., in the effort to aid us. The librarians at the Library of 
Congress, too, have gone out of their way to make our task 
easier; and we are grateful. 

Whatever success and popularity this series has attained was 
made possible by the facile brush and artistic ability of Donald 
L. Dickson, a member of the 301st Company, U. S. M. C. R. He 
has produced nineteen covers for THE LEATHERNECK and 
innumerable sketches for the inside pages. He has labored to 
perfect all details and produce accurate illustrations. This has 
he done because of his interest in the Marine Corps, offering his 
services gratis. At Philadelphia the Publicity Bureau esteems 
his work highly. They have adopted several of the drawings 
for recruiting posters. No covers of equal popularity have 
ever appeared on THE LEATHERNECK. Many subscribers 
have preserved the entire series. Others have requested us to 
furnish certain missing issues. Now and then it was possible 
to fulfill a request; more often not, for these copies have long 
been expended. 

We feel, however, that these pictures are too valuable not to 
preserve. If sufficient requests warrant it, we will reprint the 
covers, suitable for framing. 

We also hope, in the near future, to republish the entire series, 
stories, colored pictures, and sketches, in book form. But in 
the meantime we would value your opinion on the project. If 
you believe it would be a good idea, let us know. 

We are also contemplating a new series, fashioned somewhat 
after the other. There were so many things of historical im- 
portance that we were unable to include in the Marines’ Hymn 
series. There were countless sea engagements, the Massa- 
chusetts Prison Riot, Indian Wars in Florida, the capture of 
John Brown, and other stories too numerous to mention. Per- 
haps we have overlooked some. If you have any incident in 
mind, some typical battle or campaign involving the Marines, 
that you would like to see written, let us hear from you. 

Remember, THE LEATHERNECK is your magazine. We 
include only such material as we believe you want to read. If 
you don’t let us know what you want, we have no way of telling. 
Don’t hesitate. Simply address your communications to THE 
LEATHERNECK, Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 

We thank you. 


Captain J. H. Platt 


The death of Captain Jonas Henry Platt, U. S. Marine Corps, 
on July 30, 1931, at the Naval Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
after a long illness, brought to a close a short but brilliant 
military career. 

Captain Platt was born February 19, 1886, in New York, N. Y., 
and was commissioned in the Marine Corps on September 6, 
1917, after having had commissioned service in the Naval Militia 
of Ohio from August, 1916. 

During the World War, Captain Platt served with the Foreign 
Shore Expeditionary Service in France from March 27, 1918, to 
July 25, 1919. He participated in the Aisne-Marne defensive 
(Chateau Thierry) attached to the 49th Company, 5th Regiment 
Marines, when he was wounded in action on June 6, 1918, and 
evacuated to a hospital. He was discharged from the hospital 
on October 3, 1918, and proceeded to Brest, France, where he 
assumed command of Marine Guard Company No. 2. 

Captain Platt was awarded the Army’s Distinguished Service 
Cross, the Navy Cross, and was cited in War Department Order 
No. 15 and in General Order No. 40, of the 2nd Division. The 
citation accompanying the Navy Cross stated: 

“For extraordinary heroism in action near the Bois de Belleau, 
Chateau Thierry, France, June 6, 1918. Seriously wounded in 
the leg early in the engagement, he continued to direct the 
operations not only of his platoon but of anothér. He charged 
and drove off the crew of an enemy machine-gun, supervised the 
disposition and digging in of a large part of his company and 
yielded command only when exhausted from pain and loss of 
blood.” 
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Around Galley Fires 


By “Doc’”’ Clifford 


Captains J. T. Moore, J. M. Arthur, T. 
P. Cheatham and L. W. Whaley are in 
the latest promotion list and are heartily 
congratulated on attaining a well- 
merited majority. 
It is always a 
pleasure when one 
reads of the at- 
tainment to 
higher rank by 
those have 
met and known 
as friends of long 
standing, and they 
will fill the new 
| office with the 
same faithfulness 
as in the ranks 

already passed. 
| More power to 
you, Majors! 


* * 


“Doc” Clifford 


Colonel E. A. 
Greene, after a splendid career of really 
worth-while service, has now retired. I 
met the Colonel first in France on the 
occasion of one of those long hikes in 
the Vosges Mountains when we were re- 
turning through the rain and sleet from 
the practice trenches at San Juan. He 
was the same quiet, earnest, and yet all- 
alert man then as today and one of the 
men one gets to love and respect more 
as the acquaintance ripens into friend- 
ship. The Colonel is a great lover of 
flowers and when in Quantico his garden 
was the most admired of any in the post, 
in fact, I have never seen better any- 
where. You may feel sure that where 
the Colonel goes to live even though it 
be a desert it will blossom as a rose. 
* * 

It was a great pleasure to meet and 
greet the Major General Commandant 
and Brigadier General Myers when pass- 
ing through Washington the other day. 
The intense personal interest that they 
have each always shown in the welfare 
of the men in their commands is still 
manifested to a greater degree in their 
anxiety to have as near perfect a body 
of men in the Corps of today as it is 
humanly possible. The Marine who can 
be relied on and whose loyalty and devo- 
tion is without question need never fear 
the future while we have such leaders as 
those who stand with Generals Fuller 
and Myers, as heads of the departments 
in Washington. 

* * * * 

The fellows in one of our posts re- 
cently were conversing about things in 
general when the name of a comrade in 
trouble was mentioned. One of the men 
at once exclaimed, “I have no use for 
that guy anyway,” on which the other 
replied, “Well, Jack, if you knew him as 
I do, you would have every sympathy and 
you’d really like him.” This brought to 
my mind the following which I pass on as 
the poem of the month: 


When You Learn 
to Know a Fellow 


When you get to know a fellow, know his 
joys and know his cares, 

When you’ve come to understand him and 
the burdens that he bears, 
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When you've learned the fight he’s mak- 
ing and the troubles in his way 

Then you'll find that he is different than 
you thought him yesterday. 

You'll find his faults are trivial and 
there’s not so much to blame 

In the fellow that you jeered at when you 
only knew his name. 

You are quick to see the blemish in the 
distant neighbor’s style, 

You can point to all his errors and may 
sneer at him awhile, 

And your prejudices fatten and your 
hates more violent grow 

As you talk about the failures of the 
man you do not know; 

But when drawn a little closer, and your 
hands and shoulders touch, 

You find the traits you hated don't 
amount to very much. 


When you get to know a fellow, know his 
every mood and whim, 

You begin to find the texture of the 
splendid side of him; 

You begin to understand him, and you 
cease to scoff and sneer, 

For with understanding always preju- 
dices disappear. 

You begin to find his virtues and his 
faults you cease to tell, 

For you seldom hate a fellow when you 
learn to know him well. 


When next you start in sneering and 
your phrases turn to blame, 

Know more of him, before you censure, 
than his business and his name; 

For it’s likely that acquaintance would 
your prejudice dispel, 

And you would really learn to like him, 
if you knew him very well. 

When you get to know a fellow and you 
understand his ways, 

Then his faults won’t loom so largely as 
you find so much to praise. 


Visiting the Bureau of Supplies in 
Philadelphia I met Colonel Banker whom 
I had last seen in Haiti. Colonel Seth 
Williams was from the office enjoying a 
vacation away from the heat of Phila- 
delphia’s August weather as also was 
Colonel Porter, the Recruiting Director- 
in-Chief. Nevertheless, I spent a little 
time with the Publicity Bureau, ably 
directed by Captain John H. Craig. Al- 
though here the chief being absent, 
affairs were well cared for by his re- 
liable assistant, Sergeant Major Ernest 
C. Wright. Twenty-one years of faithful 
service ensures efficiency in responsible 
positions and thus the Captain has com- 
plete freedom from anxiety while on 
leave. 

The excellence of the work of the 
Photographic Section calls for no com- 
ment from me beyond the fact that Chief 
Q. M. Joseph H. Swann is still in charge 
and his slogan of “Nothing but the finest 
and best will pass muster” holds good 
and, with the assistance of Pvt. Louis J. 
Szarka, only first-class presentations of 
photographic art issue from the studio. 

In the press department our old friend, 
Q. M. Sergeant Percy Webb, remains in 
charge and should you require news or 
information concerning anything or any- 
one of value to the Marine Corps his files 
are right there and a few moments re- 
veals figures and facts in a most amaz- 
ingly perfect system of reference. I 
must not say too much of this Marine 
of nineteen years’ service, or under the 
designation of “Hashmark” either “The 
Leatherneck” or in some other service 
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publication I may find some story in 
which I am spoken of, for as all press- 
men Percy is a revealer of all sorts of 
secrets that may come to his pen. 

At the printing with Q. M. Sgt. Regi- 
nald H. Gill as chief, we find Gy. Sgt. 
Henry A. Senferth, Staff Sgt. Arthur N. 
LaRocque, Sgt. Joseph Diamond, Sgt. 
Gustave Hawkinson, Sgt. Theodore P. 
Krueger, and Privates John J. Brogan, 
Arthur R. MeWhitney, and Valerius P. 
Starken. This fine body of men have 
spent unitedly more than 80 years in the 
service, ranging from 22 years to 24 
months. No wonder our printing is 
classed by experts as “second to none.” 

An artist is generally classed as some 

person with long hair and a far-away look 
in his eyes but this is certainly not true 
of Gy. Sgt. Paul Woyshner, our artist, 
who, during his fifteen years service, has 
sought to develop and bring out the best 
in his line and thus further the interests 
of the Corps. 
_ The shipping and bindery sections are 
in the hands of Staff Sgt. Yancu Balan 
and Sgt. William J. Saunders, whose 
service unitedly totals thirty-five years 
and whose records stand for depend- 
ability of the finest character. 

First Sgt. Frederick A. Landry is the 
official motion picture photographer and 
has ten years to his credit, while the 
following first class privates of the Bu- 
reau Schools are attached to the various 
departments for training: Thos. I. Ball, 
Budwell Price, and William C. Sparks, 
journalistic; Cecil W. Jones and William 
E. Reynolds, printing; Earl V. Swift and 
Arnold E. Gotchy, photographic, and 
Albert H. Jones, art department. Then 
comes Staff Sgt. John W. O’Brien of the 
administrative department. 

Q. M. Sergeant R. S. Garland is to be 
found busy as ever in the stationery de- 
partment with Q. M. Sergeant Riggs and 
Gordon E. R. Gleim. Gleim has cer- 
tainly put on a good deal of extra weight 
since I first met him at the Q. M. Office 
of the Philadelphia Detachment. Of 
other departments I hope to speak in 
future issues. To meet the men behind 
the scenes and get a close-up on the ac- 
tivities of the folks who mean so much 
to the comfort and efficiency of the men 
in the field is time well spent and gives 
a far bigger outlook on the work of a 
Marine than could be obtained in any 
other way. 

* * * & 


Death has removed a very warm friend 
of the Marines in Washington during the 
last month in the person of Dr. Homer 
Councilor of the Cavalry Baptist Church, 
and teacher of the large men’s Bible class 
of that city. 

Mrs. Doyle, the wife of Paddy Doyle 
of the Marine Band, met with a very 
serious automobile accident recently and 
on last reports was in a very precarious 
condition. The sympathies of all Ma- 
rines will be extended to Paddy and 
prayers that his devoted wife may be 
restored to health. 

I met an old Marine, Earl A. Rudder of 
Knoxville, the other day, who said it 
“felt really fine to meet with someone 
else who knew the Corps.” 

COME to BUFFALO! Thus runs the 
pressing invitation to attend the Na- 
tional Convention of the Marine Corps 
League. Big times and big things are 
promised and the dates are— 

SEPTEMBER 17, 18 and 19. 
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Learned How Well 

Many things have popped around this 
neck of the woods since the 414th Com- 
pany, 19th Marines, sent in its last bit of 
news and it’s high time we sent in more. 
Some might want to know where this 
outfit is stationed, well, it’s about a 
stone’s throw from the National Ceme- 
tery in Cypress Hills, N. Y., and we're 
in a place that looks like the old bar- 
racks at Quantico and like a barn that 
was scrubbed down and painted for the 
likes of Marines. Company headquar- 
ters is located just aft the main room 
and it’s in here a crash is often heard 
and upon investigation it is found that 
the new Top and the Company Clerk 
have gone to work on one another again. 
This is becoming a regular occurrence 
and we’re all wondering which one will 
be the first to admit he’s lost. 

Memorial Day three squads were called 
out to lead the annual parade to the Cy- 
press Hills National Cemetery and an- 
other squad acted as a guard and escort 
for the Chas. P. Prince Post, V. F. W. 
553, as they decorated the graves of 
their departed comrades. In the after- 
noon most of the company was feted by 
the veteran organization and it was here 
we found a thirty-year man, or at least 
that’s what he thinks he is, pardon us, 
was, is the correct term; we changed 
his mind for him. 

This will be a new outfit if the present 
routine keeps up. Imagine an outfit 
that within the past four months has a 
new “Top,” Gunny, two sergeants, three 
corporals and we give up the idea of 
counting the new privates first class and 
privates. To the men that have received 
their first stripe and to those that have 
added another stripe we tender congrats 
and to the new men that have joined our 
ranks we tender a hearty welcome and 
say to each one, “You'll like it.” 
“Casey Jones,” our present mascot, 
gave us some fine publicity, all the New 
York papers ran stories and pictures of 
some of the boys and this monkey. Some 
people want to know which was the 
monkey. “Casey” makes a fine Marine; 
he’s always in some sort of trouble and 
he won't do anything that will cause him 
any effort. Fighting is in his line but 
that, of course, isn’t considered an effort; 
that’s a pleasure. 

In June we shoved off for Connecticut, 
the section we landed at being called 
Niantic. It would have been justly named 
if it was called Heaven; plenty of liberty 


and one could make a good liberty there 
(providing he had the cash). It sure 
must have been a great feeling for the 
boys at the Sub Base at New London to 
know that a regiment was just up the 
line. Now that isn’t meant as a slur on 
the New London boys; they can take 
care of themselves rather well, in fact, 
some of us learned how well. 

Tyros Make Record 

Philadelphia, Pa.—After two weeks of 
intensive training at Stump Neck, Mary- 
land, with the 10th Regiment of Marine 
artillery, the lst Battalion of the 21st 
Marines, a local reserve artillery outfit, 
has returned to this city where they were 
recently relieved from active duty. 

After being formed in this city last 
year, the lst Battalion was sent to Camp 
Meade, Maryland, for their introduction 
into the life of artillerymen. They made 
an excellent record as tyros. 

Stump Neck, Maryland, was selected 
as the site for their training session this 
year. The 10th Regiment from Quantico 
acted as instructors for the reservists. 

According to information gleaned from 
the field of activities the lst Battalion 
made an exceptionally fine showing under 
the direction of Lieutenant Colonel A. B. 
Drum, who was in charge of the en- 
campment. 

The camp is ideally located with 
plenty of water adjacent and excellent 
feeding facilities. It is about one quar- 
ter mile inland from the Potomac River. 

Major General Smedley D. Butler ex- 
pressed himself as being highly pleased 
with the type of work accomplished and 
with the camp. 

Major Robert C. Pitts is in command of 
the Ist Battalion which consists. of 131 
men and 9 officers. 

From the Shores of 
Fifty-Second Street 

Having added another sterling camp 
performance to its history, Company A, 
Ist Battalion, 19th Marines, does not 
choose to rest on glowing laurels. The 
crack reserve outfit is carrying on with 
an interesting summer schedule which 
includes sea schools, musketry, military 
sketching, map reading, etc. 

By way of diversion, the motor launch 
is used to cruise around New York Har- 
bor every other Monday night. Thurs- 
day evenings find the men “Weissmul- 
ler”-ing in the armory pool. 


Cannoneers of Marine Reserves laying down smoke screen. 


And if any of this “salty” news seems 
“fishy,” “drop in” and learn the truth, 
lads. 

“A Number One,” the company paper, 
is starting a series of authentic inci- 
dents about the Marines in Haiti. The 
series will be wrtten by that Haitian 
Marine, Gunnery Sergeant Lopez. 

Any reader of “The Leatherneck” may 
place himself on the paper’s mailing list 
by simply dropping a line to the writer, 
care of the Naval Armory, Foot of 52nd 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

And don’t forget it’s free, mates. 

So many Leathernecks from this outfit 
are taking advantage of the week-end 
cruises that one rig is barely sufficient. 
Destinations have usually been along the 
Sound but since all feel like real old- 
time salts now, there’s no telling when 
we might shove off for points more dis- 
tant. . . . Simon claims he has 
friends in Haiti and in view of his great 
sales talk, Marine Corps Headquarters 
may soon be surprised to find that there 
is a reserve outfit at Port au Prince. 

Among the things you may deem in- 
teresting are the following: Paramount’s 
tribute to the Leathernecks will be a new 
movie called, “Come on Marines.” mo 
Which reminds us to inform you that 
when Colonel Courtland Starnes retired 
recently as head of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, he said the famous say- 
ing, “Mounties always get their man,” 
was merely an invention of the Ameri- 
can moving picture producers. ‘ 
If you take your “Inspiration” to see 
the Ziegfeld Follies, you will enjoy a 
snappy drill therein called “Changing 
the Guard.” John Paul Jones’ 
real name was John Paul (that oughta 
start sompin!) . . . Out in Holly- 
wood when they cinemize a gang war 
picture, the fellow who uses the machine 
gun (without killing anybody) is George 
Daly, a crack shot. George, of course, 
is an ex-regular Marine. . . . Nick 
Kenny, the radio columnist, often lauds 
the Marine Band—Musician John White, 
a solo cornet player, in particular. 
Kenny is an ex-gob. . . . “Ship 
Ahoy!” is derived from the old battle 
ery of the Norse and Danish Vikings. 
Its original form was, “Aoi!” » 
Port and starboard used to be larboard 
and starboard. All anchors were like T- 
squares as late as 1813 when the curved 
ones were invented. Set. S. E. 
K. (Co. 303) informs us there is a Ma- 
rine (a P.F.C.) at the Naval Ammuni- 
tion Depot, Iona Island, N. Y., whose 
daily nourishment consists almost ex- 
clusively of 13 bars of chocolate candy, 
5 quarts of milk, coca colas, ete. What 
aman! And we used to think that Pri- 
vate Underhill was bad with his sweet 
pickles. . . . One of the reservists 
went to an optician complaining about 
seeing black dots before his orbs. After 
an examination the doctar said his eyes 
were O. K., but counseled, “Better stop 
reading Fleming’s last paragraphs in 
“The Leatherneck” each month. “Some- 
times Dots are nice though—if you know 
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The National Convention 

The Ninth National Convention of the 
Marine Corps League will be held at 
Buffalo, New York, September 17th, 18th 
and 19th with Oscar A. Swan Detach- 
ment as the host. Carlton A. Fisher, 
commandant of Swan Detachment, has 
been appointed convention chairman by 
National Commandant W. Karl Lations. 
The Convention Call reads as follows: 


COME TO BUFFALO 

Come on, all you Leathernecks, 
buck privates, dog-robbers and 
shavetails! 

Plan now to attend the biggest, 
hottest, gosh-all-damnedest Conven- 
tion that the Gyrenes have ever 
thrown. 

Swan Detachment has arranged to 
make this Convention one you'll 
never forget. A Canadian club- 
house at your disposal—a tour of 
Niagara Falls—side-trips and side 
shows galore. 

Remember the dates—September 
17th, 18th and 19th at Buffalo. 

Paste a streamer in your car! 

Watch for the next Bulletin! 

Be here! We’re counting on you! 

Convention Committee, 
Marine Corps League. 

The auto streamers announce in large, 
bold face type that THE U. S. MA- 
RINES ARE COMING TO BUFFALO. 

The Hotel Statler will be the official 
headquarters for the convention. 

So much for the frivilous side which, 
of course, is a big part of any conven- 
tion. But there is also considerable busi- 
ness which will require serious applica- 
tion and sober thought by the delegates. 
(And the last is no reflection on the 
Canadian trip.) Election of officers, 
amendments to by-laws and shaping of 
new policies with the usual heated argu- 
ments, but always dominated by the Ma- 
rine spirit of fair play. That’s a Marine 
Corps League Convention. And if you 
never have attended one, pack your spare 
collar and tooth brush and head for 
Buffalo and one of the greatest thrills of 
your life, an experience that will make 
you even more proud to call yourself a 
Marine. 


New York Gets Busy 

New York Detachment No. 1, the 
cradle of the League, is preparing a 
strenuous programme of activity for the 
fall and winter seasons under the direc- 
tion of Commandant Milton Solomon. 
There will be several dinner dances in 
addition to the annual Hallowe’en fes- 
tivity which the detachment has spon- 
sored since its inception, increased par- 
ticipation in the functions of other mili- 
tary and veteran organizatons and a mili- 
tary ball, concert or spectacular historic 
affair featuring a nationally-known mili- 
tary band, with soloists and other spe- 
cialties. The plans for this event are 
being formulated by a committee. 


By Frank X. Lambert 
National Chief of Staff 


The detachment also is working out a 
schedule to increase its membership and 
has several prospects under considera- 
tion for action at the September meet- 
ing. Several members will attend the 
outing of Hudson County Detachment in 
Jersey City this month as well as the 
annual excursion of the Kings County 
posts of the American Legion. Chief of 
Staff Paul Howard, Paymaster Bill Fol- 
som and Sergeant-at-Arms Harry Ander- 
son will attend the National Convention 
of the American Legion in Detroit as 
delegates. 


Ist Lt. Carlton A. Fisher, U. S. M. C. R., 
Commandant, Oscar A. Swan Detach- 
ment, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Clam Bake at Albany 

Hudson-Mohawk Detachment is hold- 
ing its annual clam bake and field day 
outside of Albany on Sunday, August 16. 
Having attended the one last year and 
several other stags and functions of my 
Albany pals, I can announce in advance 
that it will be a “big league” affair. But 
owing to pressure of business and prepa- 
rations for the National Convention in 
Buffalo next month, I was forced to de- 
cline the kind invitation of Adjutant 
Chris Cunningham to be their guest. 
And how it hurts! 


Detachment Briefs 

Paymaster Sam Langston of Laster- 
Lange Detachment of Waco, Texas, re- 
ports the detachment picking up steadily 
and has forwarded to the National Pay- 
master a check for three renewed mem- 
berships and the honorary membership 
of Mr. J. A. Lemke. 


. 


Adjutant Chris Cunningham of Hud- 
son-Mohawk Detachment of Albany and 
environs has been shipped a consignment 
of League grave markers and in return 
forwarded the membership dues of 
Charles Jacobs and a check for $22.00, 
representing the profit tax on their re- 
cent dance. Fair enough. 


Sergeant Harvey I. Diamond, adju- 
tant-paymaster of E. D. Howard De- 
tachment of Oakland, Calif., signed up 
Arthur T. Johnson, Walter VanCleave 
and George Butchko, announced that the 
detachment is “coming along fine” and 
that a firing squad visited the Presidio 
Cemetery on Memorial Day, fired volleys 
over the grave of Captain E. D. Howard, 
which they also decorated with flowers in 
the appropriate manner. 


Belated word also arrives of the 
Memorial Day service sponsored by the 
Col. Louis J. Magill Detachment of Erie, 
Pa., at the grave of Captain Gridley, U. 
S. Marines, at Lakeside Cemetery, and 
participated in by Billy Simpson Post 
470, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and its 
drum and bugle corps. The Rev. Lester 
A. Worthey, pastor of St. Marks Church, 
who served overseas with the Army 
Aviation Corps, offered the prayer. 


Mr. R. E. Parker, connected with the 
City Hall at Birmingham, Ala., has “re- 
enlisted” as a member of Portis Detach- 
ment. 


Eight more members of James A. 
Wray Detachment of Topeka, Kansas, 
have regaled themselves with the League 
scarlet and gold overseas caps through 
an order placed by Adjutant D. C. Mor- 
rissey. These caps are available for all 
members of the Marine Corps League, 
in case you do not know, and may be 
purchased through National Adjutant- 
Paymaster Beeg. 


Sergeant James F. Richards, U. S. M. 
C., Main Recruiting Station, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, was recently appointed State 
Commandant of the Marine Corps 
League with jurisdiction over Indiana, 
by National Vice Commandant Russell 
G. Flynn, of the Central Division. Ser- 
geant Richards has long been a diligent 
worker in the interest of the League. 


E. D. Howard Detachment of Okland, 
Calif., which was organized one year ago 
with ten charter members, has increased 
its roster to eighty-five, with prospects 
of passing the century mark before long. 
The detachment has sponsored and par- 
ticipated in several successful functions, 
including furnishing a detail of twenty 
members in full Marine uniform in con- 
nection with the presentation of the Ma- 
rine movie, “Women of All Nations,” re- 
cently presented in Oakland. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Out of the Brig 
By Lou Wylie 


September Lament 
Somewhere are forest shadows cool, 
And ferns that line a limpid pool, 
And birds that carol in the shade, 
And chipmunks in a wooded glade, 
And fishes in a rippling stream 
Far, far below the sun’s warm gleam. 
Somewhere are glassy miles of snow, 
And bleak rocks where the cold winds 
blow, 
And mountain peaks that pierce the blue 
With white caps that are cool to view. 
L’Envoi 
There are such places—here and there 
But they are distant—from Times 
Square. 


Money Monument 
Dear Fellows: 

What with the Seabury investigations, 
the beer barons’ battles, the government 
going after Jack 
Legs Diamond 
and the general 
heat and humidity 
about New York, 
very few of us 
| have escaped a 

few perspiring 
moments in this 
great, big, beau- 
tiful, noisy monu- 
ment to money 
that is New York. 
But things just 
keep right on 
a happening here 


es 


Lou Wylie 


whether they 
make you uncom- 
fortable or not. 
So we have mopped our perspiring brow 
and gone right on with the rest of them, 
perhaps a bit behind the van, but we 
have found an adventure or two. 


10,000 Miles on Horseback 


Most important and perhaps the most 
interesting thing that we have done is to 
interview a chap by the name of Felix 
Tschiffely, who once took a 10,000-mile 
ride on horseback. Mr. Tschiffely is a 
very British sort of person, born and 
reared in the Argentine where there are 
still cowpunchers and wide open spaces. 
His ride started at Beunos Aires in June, 
1925, and ended at Washington, D. C., in 
September, 1928. During that time he 
spent 900 days in the saddle, killed 
monkeys for food, and spread his blanket 
underneath the walls of an ancient Aztec 
city to sleep. The horse on which he 
made the trip was a 20-year-old broncho 
from the Pampas and he did it mostly to 
show the wiseacres down in Beunos Aires 
who wanted to kill off the prairie horses 
that those animals were more capable of 
hard service than any other strain. The 
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horses are descended from the steeds 
brought over from Spain by the early 
Spanish invaders. 

Mr. Tschiffely (pronounced Shiffly) is 
in Brooklyn writing a book on his trip, 
and while interviewing him we learned 
much about the ruins of ancient, jungle- 
grown cities, polo in the Argentine, and 
the kindness with which Indians greet 
explorers and traders who are polite to 
them even in the most tangled-up parts 
of South American jungles. 


Copper Martinet 

During the past month the beaches 
have borne their tens of thousands, and 
perhaps what with too much heat, or the 
British army style caps wished on the 
police here sometime back, local coppers 
are awakening to a sense of their own 
importance. One of them arrested a 17- 
year-old girl at Coney Island because 
her bathing suit strap had slipped down 
on her shoulder, and grew angry when 
she did not stand up when he spoke to 
her. 

“Don’t you know how to address an 
officer?” he asked her. 

Navy Uniforms for Disguise 

While sailors are grouching about 
Federal agents using Navy uniforms for 
disguise when purchasing liquor, news- 
paper men in the vicinity of East 42d 
Street and Second Avenue, Manhattan, 
are getting all hot and bothered over a 
gang of hold-up men who are visiting 
thirst emporiums patronized by the re- 
porters. These hold-up men, nattily at- 
tired and with a newspaper over their 
arm walk into a place just as an edition 
of a nearby paper comes on the street. 
Once inside the door evil blue steel pop 
guns appear from under the newspapers, 
and as a result reporters have given up 
carrying home copies of the favorite rag. 
Homesick? Get Picture 

This column is elated over news from 
the city that is its home port, New Or- 
leans. Keith Temple, cartoonist on the 
Times Picayune, and no mean artist, has 
heard of our homesickness for the city 
of romance, good food and broken Eng- 
lish, and is painting a picture of the 
courtyard at Royal and Toulouse Streets. 
For a number of years this column was 
banged out in a room facing this court- 
yard and when inspiration was lacking, 
we sat back in our chair and glimpsed 
the waving fronds of banana trees, ferns 
growing from brick arches, or the hand- 
hewn beams across our ceiling and 
thought thoughts that we have never 
been able to bring to us here in this city 
of hot noisy streets and towering stone 
vaults. 

Perhaps with a picture before us of 
the one spot on this earth that is home 
to us, we may get out of the rut and do 
some real creative work. The picture 
should be here by the time the next Brig 
column comes out, and if everyone 
doesn’t vote there is an improvement 
we'll give up in digust. 
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Aloha 

When this gets into print, Colonel A. 
E. Greene, who for a long time has been 
in command of the Marines at the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, will have stepped across 
the magic line that divides active duty 
and civilian life. Colonel Greene will not 
be lost to the service, for he is the sort 
of an officer that will always remain a 
Marine. Nevertheless, the Corps will 
feel the vacancy that he leaves, and we 
who know him in a social way will also 
miss him greatly. Here is the best of 
luck to the Colonel and our good wishes 
for his wealth, health and happiness. 


A year or so before the World War a 
new C. O. arrived in Peking direct from 
no little experience in Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, where he had gained a Congres- 


sional Medal. Monday morning, follow- 
ing his arrival, he inspected the command 
out on the well-known Glacis. Peking 
at that time boasted quite a few Marine 
Corps “characters’”—he-men known by 
expressive nicknames; for instance there 
was “Bull Pup” Anderson, the “Quiver- 
ing Duke,” “Hang-over Dick,” “Red 
Nose” Smith, “Gink” Davis and many 
others. Old-timers in the Corps will re- 
member those Monday morning inspec- 
tions, a terrible ordeal after a week-end 
during the pre-Volstead days. During 
these inspections of the Guard at Peking 
some of the characters I have mentioned 
were quite apt to give the rest of the 
command a good laugh. One of the 
heartiest laughs was enjoyed “after” the 
first Monday inspection made by the 
new C. O. 

As he started to inspect the first com- 
pany the new colonel turned to the quar- 
termaster captain: 

“Do you suppose any of my Vera Cruz 
men are here,” he asked. 

“Maybe,” replied the skipper, “we have 
a good many old-timers.” Slowly the 
colonel walked down the company front, 
grabbing a rifle now and then. As he 
was about to pass one of the “charac- 
ters” (a man to whom he had awarded 
a Deck the previous Saturday) he looked 
at the man’s campaign bars and service 
stripes. Slowly he put out his hand, in- 
tending to take the rifle: 

“Haven't I seen you before,” querried 
the colonel. 

“Yes, sir,” said the man, and down 
came his rifle to the order while he 
grasped the colonel’s hand in a hearty 
grip. 

“Where?” asked the surprised C. O. 

“Saturday morning at office hours,” re- 
plied Private Castile. The colonel jerked 
away his hand and hurried on, the Q. M. 
captain guffawed right out loud. The 
men darn near died in restraint. And 
the next day how we did drill! 
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Boxing 


Paddy O'Connell 

Private First Class J. J. O’Connell, 
better known throughout the Corps as 
“Paddy” O’Connell, “The Wild Irish 
Rose,” is now stationed in the land of 
Aloha. Paddy hails from Boston, Mass., 
and comes from a fighting family, hav- 
ing two brothers in the pro game. 

Marine O’Connell will long be remem- 
bered by the officers and men of the Bat- 
tle Fleet and the Scouting Fleet for his 
game ring battles ashore and afloat while 
serving with the Marine Detachment, U. 
S. S. “Texas.” 

Four years ago the young Leather- 
neck fought as a lightweight around the 
New England States and has a fine box- 
ing record. He has lost but one bout 
since arriving here eighteen months ago 
and that to Pedro Luna of Manila, P. L., 
at the Houston Boxing Arena, Honolulu 
City, T. H. 

Today the fighting Irisher is in the 
middleweight class and very busy knock- 
ing his soldier and sailor opponents by 
the wayside for long counts and the 
championship of the Hawaiian Islands. 
Paddy is a ferocious infighter and body 
puncher and is always willing to take 
a beating to get his man in line for a 
knock-out. He fights the Mickey Walker 
style. 

Recently the fighting Marine knocked 
out Sailor Morrell, U. S. N., former belt 
holder of the Asiatic Fleet. Soldier 
O'Neil, U. S. A., lasted two rounds be- 
fore he was chilled, and Sailor Mefford 
of the Submarine Force, Pearl Harbor, 
went down fighting in less than two min- 
utes of fighting in the first round. This 
made the second time in a few months 
that the tough gob tasted defeat at the 
hands of “K. O.” O’Connell, “The Fight- 
ing Irish Rose.” 

Marine O’Connell knocked out Sailor 
Mefford twice, the last time winning the 
middleweight boxing championship of the 
14th Naval District. 

O’Connell has fought semi-finals and 
special events in the leading boxing 
arenas of Honolulu City, meeting boxers 
going to and returning from the Orient, 
Far East and Australia. He was re- 
cently awarded a draw with Young Harry 
Wills of Chicago, a tough colored boy, 
middleweight, at the Honolulu City 
Stadium, after eight fast, hard rounds 
of fighting. 

One of the Honolulu correspondents 
has the following to say about O’Con- 
nell’s recent fight with Soldier Smith for 
the middleweight championship: 

“This bout for the middleweight cham- 
Pionship was a joke. O’Connell had 
everything his own way from the start- 
Ing gong. All that Smith wanted was to 


Paddy O'Connell, All-Service middle- 
weight champ of the Hawaiian Islands, 
1931. 


keep away from Paddy’s hands. The 
Irisher carried too much dynamite to 
suit the soldier. Smith kept doubling 
over with his head between his knees. 
Some wag remarked that as long as 
Smith kept his chin below his belt he 
was safe. Smith went down on several 
occasions and was very slow in getting 
up, in fact, the count of ten had been 
reached by the timekeeper on two oc- 
casions before he regained his feet. 


There was no need of the judges render- 
ing a decision in this bout.” 

A few days ago the middleweight 
champ, pride of the Pearl Harbor Ma- 
rines, was presented with a_ bathrobe 
and boxing trunks by his buddies. 


Johnson vs. Aguinaldo 

A great deal of controversy has been 
going the rounds in Honolulu concerning 
the recent fight between Marine Frank 
Johnson, heavyweight champion of the 
Hawaiian Islands, and Young Aguinaldo, 
allegedly the only Filipino heavyweight 
in the world. The decision was given to 
Johnson, whereas many contend that the 
fight was Aguinaldo’s. 

Says one correspondent: 

“They gave the crowd another funny 
decision at the stadium Friday night 
when Aguinaldo, the chunky Filipino, 
lost the nod to Marine Johnson, for if 
ever a fighter won a fight it was Agui- 
naldo. 

“It was pretty hard to figure how these 
judges and referees of ours score the dif- 
ferent rounds and the writer believes 
that when a decision such as the one 
rendered against Aguinaldo is given, 
that the Territorial Commission should 
send out a statement explaining how the 
judges and referee scored the battle.” 

On the other side of the fence, John- 
son’s supporters contend that he won 
fairly. Says one: 

“. . . The Marine deserved the nod 
on the strength of cleaner blows and be- 
cause he did less wrestling than his op- 
ponent. 

“Aguinaldo landed some good lefts at 
times, but persisted in hanging on until 
the referee pried the two men apart. 
The Filipino did not appear to be in very 
good condition and Johnson’s body blows 
during the early part of the scrap took 
much of the pep out of him. 

“The Filipino scored a_ two-count 
knockdown in the first round with a left 
to the chin, but that gave him only one 
round. He wrestled his man down a 
couple of times, but that brought him 
no points.” 

A more detailed account of the fight 
follows, evidently written by a supporter 
of Aguinaldo: , 

After a minute’s preliminary 
milling in the first, Aguinaldo scored a 
knockdown with a left to the jaw. John- 
son was back without a count. Agui- 
naldo’s style of infighting and clinching 
seemed to puzzle Johnson. Aguinaldo 
was warned by the referee for pushing. 
He pushed Johnson down on two occa- 
sions in the first. Aguinaldo shook John- 
son with a right to the solar plexus. A 
mean right to the nose drew claret from 
Johnson’s nose just before the bell. It 
was another round for Aguinaldo. An- 
other smack on the smeller and blood 
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began to trickle from Johnson's nose 
shortly after the opening of the third. 
Johnson was hanging on. Johnson then 
scored with several nice jabs. He fol- 
lowed with a stinging right to the jaw. 
Johnson stung Aguinaldo with another 
right to the mouth. The Filipino ap- 
peared tired. The round was close. — 

“A right and then a left to the jaw 
sent Johnson back on his heels in the 
early part of the fourth. The blows 
didn’t land square; if they had something 
might have happened to Johnson. The 
round went to Aguinaldo. 

“Johnson took one on the chin early in 
the fifth, but retaliated with a stiff right 
to the Fil’s button. It was a draw round. 

“A knockout was Johnson’s only hope 
as they came out for the sixth and final 
round. He sunk a sweet right. He then 
opened up on Aguinaldo’s body. Agui- 
naldo then rocked Johnson with a right 
and a left to the head. Aguinaldo landed 
the cleaner blows to take the round. 

“The judges gave the decision to John- 
son, the worst decision we have ever had 
to stand. The crowd hooted the verdict 
far into the next fight. They wouldn’t 
let the announcer introduce the next 
bout.” 

We snicerely hope that a return bout 
between Aguinaldo and Johnson may be 
arranged in the near future to determine, 
if possible, the better of the two men in 
a decisive manner. May the best man 
win! 


To Hammer His Way—And How! 

Roy (Jack) Pollock, as you remember, 
left the Corps in 1928 to hammer his 
way up the scale of professional fighters. 
Since then he has spent most of his time 
out west, taking the big boys as they 
“ame and leaving them where they fell. 
He took a decision away from Abe 
Abrams; he knocked Joe Arciniega gal- 
ley-west. In his first fight in Reno, Pol- 
lock stopped Ernie Boyd in 55 seconds, 
knocking him down five times. Pollock 
kavoed Jack Finley in the third round at 
Sacramento; three weeks later he again 
knocked Finley out, this time in the 
second. He put Eddie Cole of Sacra- 
mento to sleep in the second. 

Pollock began working his way east. 
Early in August, at Baltimore, he 
knocked out Leslie Powell (Marine), 
eastern shore champion, in the third 
frame. Four days later he met Henry 
Irving, a popular boy from the Nation's 
Capital, at Fort Washington. Before 
the bout the newspapers didn’t concede 
much chance to the Leatherneck, but he 
waltzed in and floored Irving in the first 
round, but was unable to put him away 
for good. 

Sports writers are acclaiming Pollock 
as a fast, cagey boxer with dynamite in 
his right. He has worked out in train 
ing with such fighters as Mike McTigue, 
Jack Renault, heavyweight champ of 
Canada; Johnny Indrisano, Lou Bogash, 
Young Papke, Max Baer, and Babe Hunt. 
Pollock is still in the middleweight class. 


Baseball 


54 Played, 37 Won 

The Parris Island Marines closed a 
very successful baseball season on Au 
gust 2nd. We won thirty-seven games of 
a total of fifty-four played. Only one 


team took a series from the Marines, &® 
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Brunswick, Georgia, beating us more 
times than we beat them. However, we 
are justly proud of this record. The 
team was one of the best in the history 
of Parris Island and had to be good to 
beat some of the teams that our athletic 
officer, Lieutenant Robbins, brought to 
the Island. It is very hard to pick any 
outstanding star of the team because 
each player seemed to be of equal calibre. 
However, some of the things that stood 
out were Joe Casey’s playing of the ini- 
tial sack, Carden’s hitting and fielding, 
Brannen’s work behind the bat and his 
home-run hitting, and the work of the 
two-man pitching department, composed 
of Sutton and Cole. Each of the latter 
two turned in consistently well-pitched 
games every time they took the mound. 
Any one of these boys would be a great 
asset to any team they played with. A 
summary of the final month of games is 
as follows: 


Marines 18 Rinkers 2 
Marines 9 Rinkers 1 
Marines 3 Chapin A. C 0 
Marines 9 Chapin A. C 0 
Marines 4 Lillington 9 
Marines 12 Lillington 1 
Marines 3 Lillington 2 
Marines 7 Greensboro 3 
Marines 6 Greensboro 0 
Marines 3 Brunswick 6 
Marines 3 Brunswick ll 


—H. S. Griffin. 
Philly Nine on Jamboree 

Yes, sir! Those babies can hit. Sev- 
eral disgruntled sailors had the pleasure 
of watching Glover knock out three hits 
to help defeat the Receiving Ship cousins 
at the navy yard here recently. 

And when those Quakertown Gyrenes 
played the “New Mexico”—well, that 
was just a joke. When Lowkis grin- 
ningly delivered his last pitch, the score 
was 20-6. I don’t know if these tanned 


Leathernecks like cider, but how they 
knock the old apple is nobody’s business. 

Lieutenant Wilfred J. Huffman is one 
of the busiest men on the team, what 
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with managing, coaching and “holding 
‘em and squeezing ’em” behind the home 
sector. He can throw a ball harder than 
any man on the team, the pellet leaving 
his hand like a bullet. The good-looking 
officer has a bad habit of dislocating his 
finger now and then. Nurse that digit, 
Lieutenant, you're needed behind that 
plate. 

The outstanding Captain Freeny, six- 
foot-two, who handles any position on 
the nine with a verve and dash that is 
versatility itself, is now on leave. The 
skipper is a ball player. Back in 1926 
he hit the hosshide for a mere .341; get- 
ting ambitious the next season he banged 
a .506. Early this season with the All- 
Marines he only biffed the ball for .428, 
With the Philly team he has done about 
everything but umpire. 

A couple of good pitchers would be an 
asset to the nine but they are fortunate 
in possessing Carl Richards, the canny, 
carrot-topped veteran of last year. The 
quiet hurler is more than a pitcher, he 
swings a nasty cut at the ball, too. 

“Tiny” Lowkis has been bothered by a 
boil on his arm lately, but that did not 
deter him from finishing a heady-pitched 
few innings against the weary gobs from 
the “Mex.” 

Whalen let the White Eagles down 
with two runs recently when Giffert, 
scintillating shortstop, tripled the two 
winning runs in for another victory, 3-2. 

The infield looks good. “Scotty” Mon- 
teith, captain, showing his gold teeth in 
a gleaming smile, handles the initial 
sack in veteran style. Second is well 
protected by the limber Lieutenant Elrod, 
who in the early innings of an important 
league contest handled three hot chances 
with consummate skill. The afore-men- 
tioned Giffert takes his job at short very 
seriously, getting excited once in a while 
and banging out such trifles as doubles 
and triples. 

Third has been bolstered by the advent 
of “Smiling” Sullivan, who played such 
a predominant part on the All-Marine 
nine this spring. Come on, Sully! Scales 
and Morrison are regulars of last year’s 
vintage and they are working in the 
yard with wim and wigor. 

The outfield is ably represented by 
Lieutenant Carney; Glover, Clerical 
School graduate and bound for Haiti’s 
sunny shores; “Joe E. Brown” Pinion; 
“Happy” Strain, and ambitions Mce- 
Carley. Glover has to hit triples to get 
to first base; he claims it’s too hot to 
run. Recently he has played backstop in 
Lieutenant Huffman’s place. 

So far the Marines have annexed the 
Fourth Naval District summer cham- 
pionship. Here’s hoping they repeat last 
year’s performance and keep the trophy 
for the entire season which ends some- 
time in September. 

LEAGUE GAMES 
Marines Opps 
Receiving Station 
Hospital 
Air-Craft Factory 
Survey Ships 


P. S. S. “New Mexico” 
Receiving Station 


OUTSIDE GAMES 


oe 


Roslyn. Pa 

Media A. C 

Wilson A. C 

North Glenside 

Ben Franklin Hotel 
Crescentville, Pa. (15 innings) 
Atlantic City R. R 

White Eagles 

Simons A. C 

Flourtown B. B. C 


1 


8 
0 
6 
6 
9 
9 
T 
3 
5 
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Average 16.5 Runs Per Game 


The team from Marine Barracks, 
Puget Sound Navy Yard, Bremerton, 
Washington, has duplicated the feat of 
last year’s team and has the league cup 
tucked safely away for another season 
in the trophy bag. To make the win 
more impressive, it was garnered by the 
one thousand per cent route, every mem- 
ber of the team doing more than his 
share to win the league honors. 

The game that brought out the great- 
est spirit was the one played with the 
Pacific Coast Torpedo Station crew. It 
was full of thrills and fancy plays from 
start to finish, although the box score, 
13-1, would lead one to believe the op- 
posite. A whole grandstand of ardent 
rooters made their way to Keyport on 
the day of the game. They were all 
keyed up by a pep talk from Major J. P. 
Willcox, the executive officer, at the noon 
mess formation. It seemed as if the 
whole official family was there to witness 
the onslaught of the leathernecks. And 
what a brand of rooting! 

Casanova was on the mound all the 
way for the Marines, and without a trace 
of flattery, his work was magnificent. 
With the bases loaded, he would smile 
and let the next three gobs fan the old 
ozone to the bitter accompaniment of 
the demoniacal taunts of the razzing sec- 
tion, who never lost a chance to help 
sink the morale of the gob crew. That 
was just the razzingest bunch of razzin’ 
critters that ever gave vent to raucous 
sound. In between the innings when 
they couldn’t razz the opposition, they 
jumped on poor “Irish Abie,” the mess 
sergeant. He is a brand new corporal, 
having been presented with his stripes 
by the executive officer a short time ago. 
There was a bitter catch to the award, 
however. He had to have them on in 
fifteen minutes by the clock. They were 
and time to spare—leave that to the 
Shamrock spirit. 

The whole show blew up in the last of 
the fifth inning with two men out. The 
second man was called out by the umpire 
at the home plate, after executing what 
was apparent to everyone as a perfect 
steal. He slid feet first and the catcher 
tagged the upper part of his body, the 
old feet hitting the rubber just about the 
same time that the catcher was snagging 
the ball out of the ham. After that the 
Leathernecks looked as if due to pound 
the apple until the score board ran out 
of soup, the barrage not letting up until 
eight runs were across home plate. The 
delight of the fans after that display of 
fireworks knew no bounds. Enthusiasm 
ran like fire before the wind. The Key- 
port crew had been the only feared com- 
petitor, and with that lead the fans knew 
that the cup was practically in the bag. 

It would be unfair to single out any 
certain player for his good work. All of 
the team worked splendidly, especially in 
the pinches. 

The team functioned primarily from 
the keystone sack, held down by Lieu- 
tenant Max D. Smith, who wouldn’t 
tolerate the least bit of horse-play in 
action. 


Casanova is a superb pitcher when he 
has someone riding his tail. With 


Wynne, the Mt. Vernon catcher, to the 
fore and the fighting lieutenant to the 
rear, “Cassy” just had to out-do himself. 

Wynne’s work deserves an extra word 
or two. 


When a man is hitting .571 and 


Philadelphia Fence Busters 
Standing, left to right: Capt. Freeny, McCarley, Carper, Lawkis, Slim, Lt. Huffman. Sitting, left to right: 


Lt. Carney, Glover, Giffert, Montieth (captain), Richards, Strain. 


has a peg to second that goes down there 
like a clay pigeon sprung from a trap, 
the attainment alone speaks louder than 
words. 

Here is the grand finale: 
NAME G AB H _ Pet. 


Wynne, catcher 8 35 20 571 
Gray, third base 8 45 25 -555 
Strah, catcher - 6 29 13 448 
Casanova, pitcher 8 37 16 443 
Hord, short stop. 8 41 17 414 
Wilson, pitcher 1 5 2 -400 
Smith, 2d base__.. 8 40 15 375 
Meagher, right field 4 11 4 363 
Thomas, Ist base 8 36 12 .333 
Lange, utility 5 14 4 287 
Ross, utility = 8 2 .250 
Hartnett, center field... 7 21 5 .238 
Waldron, left field__ 8 32 7 -220 
Strong, utility 2 5 1 .200 


In general, the utility men were used 
on the battery end and did very nicely, 
Ross being gifted with the ability of 
playing on either side of the mound. The 
whole post has been back of the team 
and is very proud of the good work dis- 
played. 

In the eight games played necessary to 
win the league cup, the Marines aver- 
aged sixteen and one-half runs per game 
by the official record! 

Can any other cup team beat that? 


Butler Presents 

The Quantico Marine post baseball 
team has just completed one of its most 
successful seasons, having won 33 games 
out of 40 in a schedule which included 
battles with such teams as Georgetown 
University, Temple University, the Nor- 
folk Police, the Baltimore Firemen, Vir- 
ginia Military Academy and many serv- 
ice and college combinations. 

The season ended in a game with Camp 
Meade, the Marines losing to the Sol- 
diers 10 to 9, after which Major General 
Smedley D. Butler presented the players 
with handsome toilet kits with initials of 
the player engraved. 

Much of the credit for the team’s good 
showing goes to three men in particular 
—Pitcher Winslow (Farmer) Couch, 
Lieutenant F. I. Fenton, and the veteran 
big league catcher, Nig Clarke, assistant 
coach. 

Couch’s record was exceptional, as he 
pitched in 28 games and was victorious 
in 23 of them. He was given a trial 
with the Washington Americans, but was 
thought to be a little too inexperienced. 
Couch was developed into a pitcher by 
the Devil Dogs, having played and made 
as excellent record with the Marines in 
Haiti, Panama Canal Zone, St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands, Cuba, and several other 
posts in the United States. 


Lieutenant Fenton is an old head at 
coaching and has been in charge of Ma- 
rine teams all over the world. At Mare 
Island, Calif., several years ago his team 
won the service championship, while he 
also coached one of the strongest semi- 
pro teams on the Pacific Coast. Since 
then he has had charge of Marine Teams 
in China, Guam, and on several battle- 
ships, which have played in ports the 
world over. 

Clark has proven to be an able as- 
sistant to Lieutenant Fenton. He has 
relieved the latter of much of the detail 
work and has specialized in the develop- 
ment of the batterymen, having made a 
greatly improved pitcher out of Couch. 
He has taught the Leathernecks consid- 
erable inside baseball and two of his 
proteges already have attracted the at- 
tention of minor league scouts. Catcher 
Lusignan has already been looked over 
by Manager Walter Johnson, of the Na- 
tionals, and rated as a comer, while 
Second Baseman Surrett has been signed 
to play with the Youngstown team, in 
which the Washington club is interested. 

GAMES PLAYED 


Date Mar’s Visit’s 
May 9—Eastern High ll 1 
May 14—V. M. I. ‘ Rain 
May 15—Georgetown 4 

May 16—Georgetown . 8 

May 19—Walter Reed Hospital . 13 

May 23—Edewood Arsenal 2 

May 24—Edewood Arsenal 7 

May 27—Fort Humphries 5 

June 3—Walter Reed Hospital 16 

June 6—Edewood Arsenal 10 

June 7—Edgewood Arsenal 25 


June 12—Naval Hosp., Washington 12 
June 14—Washington Union Printers 7 


1 
9 
3 
3 
2 
1 
3 
3 
6 
8 
5 
June 17—Fort Washington ll 2 
June 9—Fort Monroe 8 3 
June 20—Langley Field 6 2 
June 21—Fort Eustis 16 8 
June 23—Langley Field 6 2 
June 24—Fort Monroe 8 7 
June 26—Fort Eustis 16 8 
June 27—Baltimore Firemen 5 8 
July 2—Naval Hosp., Washington 5 7 
July 6—Fort Humphries 8 1 
July 8—Fort Humphries 12 2 
July 11—Fort Humphries 12 18 
July 15—Camp Meade 4 6 
July 16—Camp Meade 8 7 
July 25—New Port News 5 0 
July 26—Marine Bar.. Hampton Roads 8 2 
July 27—Norfolk Police 2 3 
July 29—Camp Meade 11 3 
July 30—Camp Meade 9 10 


Win 19, Lose 6 


Baseball being the main topic of con- 
versation (growls excepted) around the 
Marine Barracks, Navy Mine Depot, 
Yorktown, Virginia, it is fitting that this 
article start off with the dope on the 
ball team, and a rattling good team it is, 
having won 19 games out of 25 played, 
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PRODUCTS 


lf RESINOL could receive a deco- 
ration for the service it is rendering 
to the Corps, it would probably 
have several Congressional medals 
of honor for heroic deeds above and 
beyond the call of duty. Every 
Marine should have a jar of RESI- 
NOL OINTMENT in his locker, 
or with him on the field. Pimples, 
blemishes, sores, tired feet, all re- 
tire in confusion before the terrific 
onslaught of the antiseptic proper- 
ties of RESINOL. RESINOL 
PRODUCTS are on sale at all Post 
Exchanges of the Corps. Get a jar 
of RESINOL OINTMENT and a 
bar of RESINOL SOAP. Try 
them out and you will be fully con- 


vinced that there is such a thing as 


truth in advertising. 


OU SALE AT ALL 
DOST EXCHANGES 
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besides claiming one game from the 
Newport News Athletics, who failed to 
make an appearance for a_ scheduled 
game. The following is the dope for 
the entire season to date: 


Marines 


Score Opponents Score 
12 34th Infantry, Fort Eustis 13 
7 Newport News Presbyterians 6 
5 Todd & Brown, Williamsburg 
13 Newport News Presbyterians 1 
il Todd & Brown, Williamsbure 


8 49th Squadron, Langley Field 
13 Newport News Presbyterians 

15 Todd & Brown. Williamsbure 

ll Newport News Apprentice Team 
16 vu. s&s. Nitro 

17 Newport News Presbyterians 
Todd & Brown, Williamsbure 
Newport News Presbyterians 


7 
9 Newport News Presbyterians 
5 Seaford 
7 Lee Hall 
7 Seaford 
8 Fort Monroe 10 
7 Hampton Roads Marines 4 
7 Todd & Brown, Williamsbure 4 
13 Fort Monroe 3 
1 Surry Boys Club 7 
14 Seaford 7 
1 Hampton Roads Marines 7 
5 Hampton Athletics 4 


That is not a bad record considering 
the fact that the teams played are 
classed among the best on the peninsula. 

The team was strengthened by the ar- 
rival of Corporal Rumbaugh and Pfc. 
Stanish from Quantico, and Private John- 
son from Parris Island. Sergeant Pow- 
roznik, Corporals Allen, Carver, Hyman, 
Rumbaugh, and Venuti, Private First 
Class Stanish, and Privates Johnson, 
Lowry, Marsh, Marshall, and McClellan 
are the players, and how! 

Sergeant Powroznik left a vacancy in 
the rank of corporal June ist. The can- 
teen had to send out a hurry-up order for 
more cigars, and his new stripes looked 
damp the next morning, too. 

First Sergeant Edgar C. Hughes, of 
football and Rugby fame, joined us on 
May 26th, but hardly had time to unpack 
the old sea bag before leaving, being 
relieved by First Sergeant Raymond 
Clayton, from the U. S. S. “Mississippi,” 
on July 13th. 

It is hardly worth while to wish him 
luck at his new station, since he con- 
tends that there “ain’t no sich animule,” 
but we'll do it anyway. 

Private First Class L. V. Hall was dis- 
charged July 28th after six years serv- 
ice, most of them spent at Yorktown. 
That should be sufficient evidence that 
this is just about the best post in the 
Corps. 

On July 4th the Yorktown Marines en- 
tertained the Newport News Presby- 
terians and their families, playing a 
double-header baseball game with them. 
Lunch was served on the baseball field, 
and immediately after lunch “Sandino” 
was captured. One lady was heard to 
comment on the versatility of the Ma- 
rines, saying very audibly that “the Ma- 
rines even make good bandits!” Ser- 
geant Bryson was the patrol leader, and 
Corporal Demetrion took the role of San- 
dino. It was a very successful battle, 
for our side, and in the time honored 
words, “a good time was had by all.” 

The first detail left for the rifle range 
at Fort Eustis August Ist, and it won't 
be long until the old alibis, “my clip 
broke,” “dust got in my eye,” ete., will 
be heard from those who fail to make 
the grade, and accusations that Sandy 
Claws made an unofficial visit leveled at 
those that do. 
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Shooting 

Officers Required 

An examination of reports of target 
practice for the year 1930 indicates that 
the following number of officers failed to 
fire record target practice as required by 
Marine Corps Manual 5-17: . 


First Lieutenants ........... 13; 
Second Lieutenants ......... 48 


It is considered of importance that all 
officers who are required by regulations 
to fire should have an opportunity once 
during each target year to prepare for 
and to fire record qualification with the 
rifle and with the pistol. 

At the end of each target year com- 
manding officers will submit a report to 
the Major General Commandant, naming 
those officers who during the year have 
been under their command and who, in 
accordance with the provisions of Ma- 
rine Corps Manual 5-17, should have 
fired record qualifications with the rifle 
and with the pistol, in accordance with 
Army Training Regulations 150-10 and 
150-20, but have failed to fire. Explana- 
tion will be made in each case for failure 
to fire—M. G. C. Letter, 17 July. 


Medals Presented 

The winners in the Marine Corps Rifle 
and Pistol matches held at Quantico, Va., 
recently were presented with medals by 
Major General Smedley D. Butler last 
Friday. 

Medals were presented to the following 

Ch. Mar. Gun. Boschen. Henry: Division Rifle 
Match: medal, silver; score, 541 

Ch. Mar. Gun. Boschen. Henry: Marine Corps 
Rifle: medal. bronze: score, 532 

Set. McKinley, Ralph B.; Distinguished Pistol; 
medal, gold 

Set. McKinley. Ralph B.: Division Pistol Match 
medal, gold: score. 500 

Set. McKinley, Ralph B.: Division Rifle Match 
medal, silver: score, 536 

Set. McKinley, Ralph B.; Marine Corps Pistol 
medal, bronze: score. 508 

Set. Coppage, Alton O 
medal. gold 

Set. Coppage. Alton O.; Division Pistol Match 
medal, silver; score, 482 

Set. Darwell. James H.: Division Rifle: medal, 
silver; score, 533 

Cpl. Sutton, Arthur J.: Division Rifle: medal. 
bronze: score, 526 

Cpl. Sutton, Arthur J.; Division Pistol; medal, 
bronze: score, 477. 

Cpl. Henderson. Robert: Division Rifle; medal. 
bronze; score, 524 

Cpl. Olson, Melvin C 
bronze; score, 526. 

Cpl. Orr, Emett W 
silver: score. 480 

Pfc. Peterson, Melbourne: Division Rifle: medal. 
bronze; score, 529 

Pvt. Muller, John G.; 2nd Nicaraguan Campaien 
Medal 

The possible score in all these matches 


was 600. 
Football 


The Tunney Cup 

The Chatham Division of the Royal 
Marines retained the U. S. Marine Corps 
Challenge Cup by defeating the Ply- 
mouth Division, Royal Marines, by 4 
score of 2 to 1. The game was played 
on a quagmire field at Chatham on April 
20. Early in the contest the Plymouth 
team scored, but Chatham equaled the 
count and the half ended even. The 
home boys spurted ahead in the last 
period and were one up when the whistle 
blew. 

The trophy, popularly known as the 

(Continued on page 56) 


Distinguished Pistol 


Division Rifle; medal. 


Division Pistol: medal, 
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=THE LOOKOUT 
Any desired book may be purchased 
through the LEATHERNECK BOOK 
SERVICE, and we especially recommend 


the following: 53 


BEST SHORT STORIES OF THE 
WAR. Introduced by H. M. Tomlinson. 
Harper Brothers. Collection containing 
the works of 56 great writers, among 
them: John Galsworthy; Joseph Conrad; 
E. M. Remarque; Edith Wharton; Leon- 
ard Nason; Ared White, and many others 
who contributed to this anthology. $3.50 

THROUGH THE WHEAT. By Thomas 
Boyd. Scribners. A powerful, morbid 
story of Marines in the World War. 
(Edition illustrated by Capt. John W. 
Thomason $3.00). Regular edition. $2.00 

THE WHITE KING OF LA GONAVE. 
By Faustin Wirkus and Taney Dudley. 
Doubleday, Doran. A sergeant of Ma- 
rines who was crowned king of the 
Island of Gonave. $3.50 

PLAY THE GAME. Edited by Mit- 
chell V. Charnley. Viking Press. A 
book of all sports and athletic competi- 
tions, written by such authorities as 
Fielding H. Yost, Rogers Hornsby, “Red” 
Grange, Benny Friedman, Grantland 
Rice, and a host of others. $3.50 

FLYING DUTCHMAN. By Anthony 
H. G. Fokker and Bruce Gould. Henry 
Holt and Co. The story and achieve- 
ments of the man who brought terror 
down from the skies; Fokker, the ec- 


centric genius. $3.00 
JEB STUART. By Capt. John W. 
Thomason, Jr. Scribners. A flashing 


biography of a romantic leader of the 
Civil War. Profusely illustrated by the 
author. $5.00 

OFFICERS’ GUIDE. Infantry Jour- 
nal, Inc. Compiled ready reference for 
officers of all services. $2.75 

THE BATTLE AT BLANC MONT. 
By Lt.-Col. Ernst Otto, German Army 
(retired). Translated by Martin Lich- 
tenberg, U. S. M. C. Published by U. S. 
Naval Institute. A German officer’s ex- 
planation of the Blanc Mont affair. $2.00 

THE BLACK NAPOLEON. By Percy 
Waxman. Harcourt, Brace & Co. The 
story of Toussaint Louverture, Haiti, 
Santo Domingo and Continental treach- 
ery. $3.50 

THE ROAD BACK. By Erich Maria 
Remarque. Translated from the German 
by A. W. Wheen. Little, Brown & Co. A 
sequel to “All Quiet on the Western 
Front,” in which the demobilized soldiers 
find the world has gone on to leave them 
out of the scheme of things. $2.50 

TO THE VICTOR. By Henry von 
Rhau. Longmans, Green & Co. A well- 
plotted, romantic adventure that keeps 
you guessing as to how the young Prus- 
sian officer is going to extricate himself 
from the web of his difficulties. $2.00 

MY EXPERIENCES IN THE WORLD 
WAR. By General Pershing. Stokes. 
A complete account of America’s accom- 
plishments and the difficulties of her 
leader in the World War. 2 volumes, 
boxed. $10.00 

OUTLINES OF THE WORLD'S 
MILITARY HISTORY. By Lt.-Col. W. 
A. Mitchell, U. S. A. Infantry Journal, 
Inc. A study of military strategy from 
1500 B. C. to 1918 A. D. With a supple- 
mentary analysis of Napoleon’s cam- 
paigns. $5.00 
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BOOKS—PASSING IN REVIEW 


AN INSPECTION OF SERVICE LITERATURE 


By FRANK HUNT RENTFROW 


. More Lives Than One” 


THE LIVES OF A BENGAL LANCER, 


by F. Yeats-Brown (Viking Press). 
$2.75 


No book was ever more aptly entitled 
than “The Lives of a Bengal Lancer,” 
for it concerns the separate existences, 
each a complete metamorphose, of an 
Anglo-Indian army officer. 

Usually when the western philosopher 
decides to investigate the mysteries of 
eastern religions, he approaches them 
with a sort of tolerant skepticism. 
Yeats-Brown, however, evinces a sincere 
desire to further acquaint himself with 
the esoteric beliefs of Mother India. 

Following an experience with a corpse- 
reviving saddhu, in which the attempted 
resuscitation failed; an abecedarian pur- 
suit of Theosophy, and after a series of 
pig-sticking hunts and polo games, 
Yeats-Brown made a pilgrimage to Be- 
nares. But somehow he could not over- 
come his Occidental aversion. He seeks 
a guru, a teacher of the Yoga. 


The native disciple greets him kindly, 
explaining a few fundamentals of the 
faith. “You have come here,” said the 
pundit, “and you will come again . . . 
I cannot tell when you will be ready for 
the path, but I know that you are not 
ready now, and that you will have to 
suffer more.” Perhaps the learned man 
foretold the war. 


The war came. Yeats-Brown was in 
Ireland. He received orders to rejoin 
his regiment in India, then countermand- 
ing orders sent him to Aldershot. Fora 
time he served in France, then to avia- 
tion duty in Mesopotamia. Landing be- 
hind hostile lines to destroy communi- 
cation, he was captured. Imprisoned for 
more than two years, a thrilling escape 
and subsequent recapture. 


Ill in London after the war, he was 
finally permitted to return to India, par- 
ticipating in the suppressing of native 
revolts. A polo injury ended his career 
as a cavalryman. After being discharged 
from the hospital, he accompanied an 
American writer on a tour of India, and 
the further studies of his own choosing. 


This volume is one of the most inter- 
esting and unusual adventures it has 
been our good fortune to read for some 
time. 


Reflections of a Spy 
IN THE ENEMY’S COUNTRY, by 
Joseph Crozier (Alfred a K: ). 
33.00 

This volume is a pacifying delicacy, 
served as a lenitive after a diet of tradi- 
tional blood-and-thunder spy stories. It 
has, however, every element required of 
such adventures. None is missing: the 
hair-breadth escapes, intrigue, counter- 
espionage, suspense—they are all pres- 
ent in goodly numbers. But somehow 
the author takes you beyond the realm 
of unrealities and melodramatic fiction. 
He has won your confidence, anyway, by 
the frank assertion that he is carefully 
censoring and withholding certain facts, 
facts of high consequence. There is 
something reassuring about a writer who 
doesn’t cloak his story in a veil of mys- 
tery; and we respect a man who dis- 
closes not what he has pledged to con- 
sider secret. 

Before the war M. Crozier was a rep- 
resentative of diverse financial institu- 
tions, administrator and director of 
banks in Lyon and in Brussels. During 
the colonization of Africa, in 1910, he 
associated himself with real estate in- 
vestments. Aviation interested him 
keenly, and he is identified as one of the 
pioneer enthusiasts. 

The outbreak of the war found him in 
Brussels, whence he departed just as the 
Uhlans entered. Although some time 
had elapsed since M. Crozier was on ac- 
tive military duty, he lost no time in 
offering his services. 

After considerable delay he was 
“charged with a mission connected with 
the management of the economic blocade 
of Germany.” 

That was the beginning of the great 
adventure, thrilling in every fresh inci- 
dent. First Spain, then Holland, where 
with the dual identity of an oils and 
grease merchant and a French officer, a 
Lieutenant Pierre Desranges, he gathered 
his organization. 

Espionage is met with espionage, and 
the history does not conceal the fate of 
spies who meet other spies who are just 
a bit more clever. 

With never a dull passage, this book, 
reading like fiction, is not only entertain- 
ing but it gives one an inside knowledge 
of the war carried into the enemy’s 
country. 
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RAPID TRANSIT 

The inebriated one crawled into a taxi 
as he gave the driver his address. But 
it so happened that the previous pas- 
senger had failed to securely close the 
door on the other side, and as he stum- 
bled against it, the one who had wined 
too well fell out into the street. Pick- 
ing himself up he accosted the driver: 

“Thatsh pretty quick work,” he said, 
“how musch d’I owe ya?” 
—Newport Recruit. 


“So you're a bird imitator. Can you 
imitate a stork?” 

“I'm an entertainer—not a doctor.” 

They were conducting an examination 
for the navy. A British officer was ad- 
dressing one of the candidates. 

“Who, in your opinion, are the three 
greatest sailors in British history?” he 
said. 

“I’m sorry, sir, I didn’t catch your 
name when I entered the room,” replied 
the student, “but the other two are Nel- 
son and Drake.”—News Bulletin. 

“Now,” said the super salesman, “this 
instrument turns blue if the liquor is 
bad—green if it’s good.” 

“Sorry, but I’m color blind,” apolo- 
gized the prospect, “got anything with 
a gong to it?”—Deeps. 


Mother:—“Why are you reading that 
book on the education of children?” 
Son:—“To see if you are bringing me 


up properly.”—Utica Press. 


HER IMMUNITY 


After the epidemic had been checked 
an old negress protested vigorously when 
the health officers started to take down 
the sign they had put up on her house. 

“Why don’t you want us to take it 
down?” one of the officers asked. 

*’Ere ain’t be’n a bill collectah neah 
dis house sence dat sign was nailed up. 
You’all please let it alone?” 

—People’s Home Journal. 


A woman arriving in this country 
after a short visit abroad was asked by 
the customs officials at the landing point: 

“Anything to declare, Madame?” 

“No,” she replied sweetly, “nothing.” 

“Then, Madame,” said the official 
gravely, “am I to take it that the fur 
tail I see hanging down under your coat 
is your own?”—Newport Recruit. 

“What was George Washington noted 
for?” 

“His memory.” 

“What makes you think his memory 
Was so great?” 

“They erected a monument to it.” 

—Selected. 

First Private: “When Flanagan died, 
he left all he had to an orphan asylum.” 

Second Private: “That was mighty 
generous of him, what did he leave?” 
First Private: “Fourteen children!” 

—Contributed. 


Host (showing caller his hunting tro- 
phies): “And here is a moose I shot up 
in the wilds of Maine. If I hadn’t shot 
when I did, why——” 

Caller: “He would have died of old 


age.”’—Newport Recruit. 


She (at musicale): “Josephine got her 
singing voice from her mother.” 
He: “The old lady must have been 
glad to get rid of it.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Chief: “So you saw the yeggmen at 
the safe, eh? Did you get the drop on 
them?” 

Policeman: “Did 1? They bought six 
tickets to the Policeman’s Ball before I 
let "em go.”—Pathfinder. 


CAME THE DAWN 

A certain infantry outfit was well in- 
trenched at Verdun during some espe- 
cially heavy firing from the German 
lines. The din was terrific and life was 
anything but pleasant. Suddenly, from 
out of the depths of a dugout, a dough- 
boy, started toward the rear, only to be 
halted by an officer. 

“What's the idea, soldier? Where do 
you think you’re going?” 

“A damn good idea, sir, an’ I’m going 
home. I just found out what the draft 
board meant when they wanted to know 
if I was a ‘conscientious objector’!” 

—Foreign Service. 


At a dinner given to newsboys two 
small urchins sitting side by side put 
their grimy hands on the white table 
cloth. 

“Mine’s dirtier’n your’n,” said one. 

“Huh,” said the other disdainfully, 
“but you’re two years older’n me.” 

—Capper’s Weekly. 


“And do you remember how old you 
were when you married me?” : 
“Twenty-eight physically six 


months mentally.” 


Teacher—“Now all you girls get your 
slates out and copy what I have written 
on the blackboard.” 

Little Girl—“Please teacher, I have no 
slate.” 

Teacher—“That will be all right. You 
ean use that little boy’s behind.” 

Va.” Guardsman. 
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TAKING A HINT 

A newly-married couple had just left 
their parents and had gone into a home 
of their own. A few weeks afterward 
the husband lost a button off his shirt 
front and asked his wife to sew it on. 

Later, he found that she had neglected 
to sew on the button, so he decided he 
would gently remind her. He took the 
lid off a box of shoe polish, bored two 
holes in it, and then sewed that on the 
shirt. 

When he came to put on the shirt 
again, he found to his amazement that 
his wife had made a _ button-hole big 
enough to fit the lid—Kablegram. 


Mr.: “In a few more years you'll be 
just like your mother.” 

Mrs. (sweetly): “I hope so. 
widow, you know.” 


She’s a 


A recruit wearing No. 14 shoes had 
enlisted in the Army. One day the offi- 
cer missed him and asked: “Has anyone 
seen O’Halloran?” 

“Yes, sir,” said a voice, “he’s gone up 
to the crossroads to turn around.” 

—Sub-Base. 


Curate: “I am very glad to see you 

coming to church regularly, Mrs. Black.” 

Mrs. Black: “Oh, yes, sir. I'll be com- 

ing often now, sir. I does it to spite me 

old man. He hates me going to church.” 
—Baltimore Sun. 


A sailor went to a hotel. He was about 
to register when suddenly he threw down 
the pen and yelled for his bags. 

“What’s the matter?” sez the clerk. 

“Only this,” bellowed the flattie, “I’ve 
seen bugs on walls, on ceilings, on floors, 
and in beds, but never before have 
I seen one craw! upon the register to see 
the number of my room!”—Walla-Walla. 


Young Wife (lately returned from the 
Married Families’ Hospital): “Oh dear! 
Baby’s crying again, what shall I do?” 

Young Husband: “Didn’t you get a 
book of instructions with it?” 

—Globe and Laurel. 


Blonde Waitress: “I have stewed kid- 
ney, boiled tongue, fried liver and pig’s 
eet.” 

Sailor: “Don’t tell me your troubles, 
sister, just bring me a chicken pie.” 
—Ex. 


Rag Merchant: 
lady ?” 

Lady: “Do I look as if I drank beer?” 

Rag Merchant: “Well, vinegar bottles, 
lady ?”—Pipe Progress. 


“Any beer bottles, 


THE IEATHERNECK 
JUST ANOTHER EXPLORER 
Minnie: He wanted to know if he could 
call me Friday. 


Haha: Who does he think he is— 
Robinson Crusoe? 


“My guest has gone home,” the colored 
maid announced to her mistress one 
morning. 

“Is that so? I thought she was going 
to stay all summer.” 

“Yes’m, she was,” was the reply, “but 
I tol’ ’er I had rented her room. I jes’ 
couldn’a stand her face bearin’ down on 
me no longer.” 


The engineer had just succeeded at last 
in getting the train up a very steep 
grade in the Rockies and brought the 
train to a stop at a station. “Phew!” he 
said, spying the new brakeman whose 
first trip it was, “We sure had a hard 
time making it up here, didn’t we?” 

“T’ll say we did,” replied the brake- 
man, “and we’d have slipped back down 
that mountain if I hadn’t kept the brakes 
on tight.”"—Newport Recruit. 


The small, nervous husband was hav- 
ing an unpleasant interview with the 
large, muscular cook, whom he was repri- 
manding on account of her numerous 
breakages. 

“Look ’ere,” said she, “you can’t 
frighten me—I’m a ‘dreadnaught,’ that’s 
what I am.” 

“Well,” replied the other, looking at 
the heap of broken china, “I would 
rather say—er—that you are a de- 
stroyer.”—“Omaha” Wigwam. 


What color is best for a bride? 
Matter of taste. Better get a white 
one, 


“What’s that awful racket?” 

“Aw, grandpa ain’t used to his new 
store teeth yet and he just broke a 
saucer drinking coffee.” 

—Newport Recruit. 


An old codger was crossing a thor- 
oughfare at a busy corner only to have 
a large dog race directly into him and 
knock him spinning. The next instant 
an Austin skidded around the corner, 
bumping the old timer and inflicting more 
bruises. 

Bystanders assisted the old boy to his 
feet and some one asked him if the dog 
had hurt him. 

“Not exactly,” replied the breathless 
victim. “It was that tin can tied to his 
tail that did the most damage.” 

—Book of Smiles. 
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BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 


A man went into a small country store. 
The only man in sight, presumably the 
proprietor, was enjoying his ease at the 
back of the shop, chair tilted back and 
feet on the counter, and made no move 
to come forward. 

The prospective customer waited a 
few minutes and then called: “Can’t you 
serve me? I am in a hurry to get 
home.” 

The proprietor shifted his position 
slightly and drawled: “Couldn’t you 
come in some time when I’m standing 
up ?”—Kablegram. 


She: “Cook says she is leaving be- 
cause you spoke so rudely to her on the 
phone this morning.” 

He: “Was that the cook? 
I was speaking to you.” 

—“W. Va.” Guardsman. 


I thought 


“What a lovely fur coat—what did it 
cost?” 
“A single kiss.” 
“That you gave your husband?” 
“No, that he gave the maid.” 
—Newport Recruit. 


Yellow Slicker: What’s all the commo- 
tion down there, a fire? 

Green Slicker: No, a fella started to 
cross the bridge. 

Yellow Slicker: Well? 

Green Slicker: There 
bridge.—Hurty Peck. 


weren't no 


Doctor (to office nurse, excitedly): 
“You've done it now! You’ve ruined me! 
You’ve sent the wrong medicine to rich 
old Mr. Moneybags!” 

Nurse: “Oh, I’m so sorry, doctor. 
it very serious?” 

Doctor: “Serious! I'll say it’s seri- 
ous! The medicine you sent will ¢ure 
him in two days!”—Newport Recruit. 


Is 


“Pardon me, Professor, but how many 
years did you say it would be before the 
world comes to an end?” 

“Seventy million.” 

“What a relief. I thought you said 
only seven million.”—Pathfinder. 


Ens.—The chaplain said this marriage 
would cost me just $10. 
His Bride—Don’t you believe it. 


In the early days of the World War 
the officer in charge of a British post, 
deep in the heart of Africa, received a 
wireless message from his chief: 

“War declared. Arrest all 
aliens in your district.” 

A few days later the chief received 
this communication: 

“Have arrested seven Germans, three 
Belgians, four Spaniards, five French- 
men, a couple of Swedes, an Austrian and 
an American. Please inform me whom 
we are at war with.”—Newport Recruit. 


enemy 
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A Week at Villa Manwaring 


T° Colonel E. B. Manwaring, command- 

ing officer of the Second Regiment 
of Marines in Port au Prince, Haiti, is 
due credit and appreciation for the sig- 
nal service he has rendered the person- 
nel of that organization. Through his 
sponsorship and kindly offices, a “Rest 
Camp,” situated at Kenscoff, Haiti, was 
made not only possible, but an accepted 
and highly successful venture. 

The purpose of the camp, called 
“Villa Manwaring,” was to afford the 
men of the Second Regiment a period of 
relaxation and rest, devoid of routine 
and duty. A week in which to laze 
about, unmindful of cleaning rifles, blan- 
coing packs, and keeping a weather eye 
open for the O. D.’s inspection of posts 
at three o’clock in the morning. A place 
where old, worn-out clothes could be 
worn, where one did not have to think 
about troop inspections, where messmen 
did not snicker and say “there isn’t any 
more,” and musics were an unknown 
quantity. : 

Beyond a shadow of a doubt there is 
not a man who has spent a week at the 
Villa who has not benefited from his so- 
journ there. Tropical duty is not easy 
at best. Life here has its necessary 
limitations. The camp came as an ex- 
ceedingly welcome change. It has 
recreated and enlivened the morale of 
the regiment, which is a primary factor 
in the Corps. Webster defines “morale” 
in a literal sense, but to us, without 
verbal trimmings, it means “to soldier.” 

The site has been well chosen, the 
Villa being situated about 4800 feet 
above sea level. Surrounded by verdured, 
eternally green mountains of surpassing 
beauty, its locale is one of infinite prim- 
itiveness and majesty. 

We are on our way at noon. To reach 
camp we travel by truck. After leaving 
Petionville the road twists and winds, 
up and around, higher and higher. One 
is impressed by the natural beauty of 
these hills, and with a slight stretch 
of the imagination, can visualize him- 
self in the jungles. Crushed rock on the 
road-bed, an occasional hut with a tin 
roof, and here and there along the road 

danger signs—in French and English; 
these are the sole evidences of man’s 
civilizing influence. The danger signs 
are everything they imply, for the points 
they indicate are dangerous for traffic— 
almost sheer drops of 500 to 1000 feet. 
The rains have played havoc with the 
roads, but we jostle on, looking ever 
ahead and upward, never sure of what 
bit of Nature’s handiwork will greet our 
eyes. Long, rolling mountain ranges, 
harboring a people of ancient origin and 
primitive custom. Cloud-shadowed hills, 
intensifying the mysticism of the land 
upon which Columbus first set foot, and 
which later became the dream-empire of 
Dessalines. Could these hills speak— 
what tales they might tell—tales bring- 
ing to life the historic times when Euro- 
pean nations were contending for the 
right of colonization in Haiti. The im- 
pression is vivid and lasting. 

Around another of the numerous, tor- 
tuous curves and suddenly we see the 
camp. The men who are to return to 
Port au Prince are waiting outside. As 


By Jerome A. Barron 


we roll up, greetings are exchanged. It 
does not take long to unload the trucks, 
and then reload for the returning men. 
“See you next week, boys!” And then we 
are alone. Some thirty of us. Our only 
means of communication with the bar- 
racks at Port au Prince is by radio and 
the bi-weekly rations transport. 

We inspect the Villa. It is a two-story 
structure, the lower portion built below 
the level of the roadway. This part of 
the house we find to be the galley and 
the mess-hall. Sleeping quarters are up- 
stairs. Open on all four sides, allowing 
the invigorating mountain breezes easy 
access. Canvas has been stretched and 
roped about to keep out the rains, which 
are torrential. This is all that interests 
us. So we go below to receive our in- 
structions, which are simple, and cover 
the use of water, a fire-watch, and a 
brief resume of the week’s activities. 
We are to take three hikes to various 
points of interest. Other than that we 
are left to our own devices, meaning 
bridge, pinochle, reading, and “shooting 
the breeze.” It does not take long to 
settle down to this sort of an existence. 
The novelty of it adds zest to our antici- 
pations. We reflect and decide that the 
Villa is going to be a source of many 
pleasant memories when we leave. 

The first night at camp, and we feel 
that a vote of thanks is due the person 
responsible for compiling the order tell- 
ing us to take two blankets with us. 
They are more than necessary. The 
nights are extremely cold, but after 
sweltering in the barracks in Port au 
Prince, it seems almost too good to be 
true to be able to craw! between blankets. 
Next morning finds us awakened by 
sounds of activity in the galley, an aroma 
of bacon, eggs, and coffee in the air, and 
then the age-old cry that is music to the 
ears of every Marine—“Come and get 
it!” 

This is our first morning at camp. 
Soon after chow we leave for a tramp 
over the hills. This hike brings us to 
the lower extremity of a waterfall just 
below the Villa. The way is steep, and 
rains have softened the earth on the 
hillsides; as we descend, a slide of a few 
feet is a common occurrence. We ap- 
proach the bottom, cross a small gully to 
the other side of the stream bed, and 
climb a short distance to the base of the 
falls. We look up for nearly seven hun- 
dred feet at a cascading stream, glisten- 
ing and shining in the sunlight. It is a 
marvelous sight, the rocks and the shim- 
mering sun whipping the water into 
miasmic shapes and colors. The sound 
of the falls is refreshing—for we are 
hot from the rapid downward trek. 
Closer to the falls, and our heads and 
shoulders are wet with fine spray. It 
cools and freshens us: we decide to re- 
turn. The foliage is thick in places and 
is often a timely hand-hold in the steep 
ascent. A short rest half way up. We 
discover that two of our party have 


taken the way along the falls to get 
back to camp. They hail us from a point 
midway to the summit. Some of the 
men get a few snapshots. They are 
worth while, for they represent the real 
Haiti. The Haiti of ungovernable tracts 
of arboreal land, with deep ravines spot- 
ted with hand-tilled patches of vegeta- 
tion. The Haiti of an ever-changing 
panorama of mighty clouds, shadowing 
the mountainsides. The Haiti of pri- 
mordial grandeur. 

Back at camp just before noon. Cards 
and books are then the order of the day, 
with chow an appreciated interruption. 
We talk over the experiences of the day. 
One by one the men disappear, to be 
found later, in bed, under the spell of 
Morpheus, and under two blankets—in 
the tropics! 

Another hike, on Saturday this time, 
to one of the highest peaks of the nu- 
merous mountain ranges that cover the 
island. At a point about 6000 feet above 
sea-level a solitary house stands, com- 
manding an exceptional range of view of 
the surrounding countryside. Isolated 
and almost inaccessible though it is, 
there is something about the place that 
bespeaks contentment. The indolence of 
days idling and lolling in the sun, of 
long, cool evenings, their misty darkness 
broken only by native fires on the hill- 
sides, the light of a scintillating moon, 
and far off in the distance the blinking 
house lights in Port au Prince. Peace 
and quiet reign here: the solitudes of 
the hills are supreme. 

The last hike we take is on Tuesday. 
We visit Fort Jacques, abandoned, lonely 
sentinel of bygone days. Built some hun- 
dred odd years ago, it was intended as a 
secondary defense, and to afford protec- 
tion to the inhabitants of the region 
about Port au Prince, in the emergency 
of an attack. Cannon and shot are 
strewn about the crumbling ruins. Wild 
grasses and shrubbery cover the ram- 
parts. It has lost, through the ravages 
of time and the elements, the business- 
like grimness it once possessed. It 
stands now a tacit witness of an historic 
period, a true record of the day when a 
people fought to loose the shackles of op- 
pression. We depart somewhat awed— 
cognizant that we have seen a symbol— 
a symbol of a war that peace might hold 
sway. 

The days roll on. Idyllic, languid 
hours of inactivity. We feel like a bunch 
of kids playing “hookey” from school, 
hoping that this life might continue in- 
definitely. But all too soon our week is 
up. The day arrives for our return to 
duty. This seven-day vacation has 
wrought an appreciable change. There 
is verve and snap in our actions. A 
brighter outlook in our minds. An agile 
spring in our step. Routine does not 
hold its terrors of monotony as before. 
We have found an outlet for pent-up 
energy that must be released. We have 
a new topic of conversation which will 
foster many “I remember whens.” This 
week of diversion has meant a great deal, 
for to us it has implied what a week-end 
of golf is to the tired business man, or a 
salutory post-premier newspaper review 
is to Florenz Ziegfeld . . . Relaxation! 
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The Garde D’Haiti 


(Continued from page 11) 


own outpost buildings; burns its own lime 
and brick for use in construction and 
repair work; gathers data for other gov- 
ernmental departments; licenses gasoline 
pumps; operates a 
supply depot; assists 
the National Public 
Health Service in 
sanitation work; con- 
ducts a_ military 
school for Haitian 
student officers; con- 
ducts its own medi- 
eal service for offi- 
cers, gardes and 
prisoners; and oper- 
ates its own motor 
transport unit. 

All this is done 
with a force of 2599 
enlisted gardes, 551 
rural policemen, and an _ authorized 
strength of 199 officers. The American 
contingent, which is constantly being re- 
duced to make way for Haitians as they 
prove themselves capable of performing 
the duties, is now 99, including Marine 
and naval officers, naval petty officers 
and Marine non-commissioned officers. 

This is a short story of the develop- 
ment of the Garde d’Haiti, an organiza- 
tion it is hoped will ever be a monument 
to the United States Marine Corps and 
to the men who bore the brunt of the 
heavy labor attending its establishment 
and a source of pride not only to those 
who have had the privilege of serving in 
it, but to every Marine. 


Jean Paptiste Conze 


Broadcast —Quantico 


(Continued from page 39) 


The work on the new field is progress- 
ing rapidly with the filling of Chappa- 
wamsic swamp about completed. The 
roadway and the concrete aprons on 
Field No. 2 will be ready to roll the 
planes and cars on by next week. This 
will be a great help as the mud thus far 
has been a serious menace to the wing 
washers. The building of the new armory 
and radio shack in the small hangar on 
Field 2 is about completed with John 
Carl Turner and his carpenters rushing 
the partitions into place. 

* * 


There is a big rumor about, and no 
doubt there is quite a bit of dependence 
to be placed in it, that two squadrons of 
six planes each are to board the “Lex- 
ington” and “Saratoga,” airplane car- 
riers, early in October. There is noth- 
ing definite outside paper details, other 
than the constant gossip that is making 
the rounds, and as a radio announcer 
says, “Believe you me, there are plenty 
rumors.” In fact it is so bad that some of 
us are getting web-footed along with our 
spice itch thinking about that Navy life. 
The straightest dope that can be gleaned 
from talk of those who know is that 12 
officers, 10 N. A. P.’s and the propor- 
tionate number of others will make up 
the detail. There will be no chance of 
missing a field that can be floated under 
an airplane, maybe. 

* * 
_ Most of the gang here have been shoot- 
Ing the range for the past month and 
many are making high scores. It is just 
like the days back when the Marines 
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fought the Indians with the old bow and 
arrows. There is a sergeant in the butts 
named Chief Holler-much Kennedy and 
when he sounds off back there it’s just 
like the old war whoops of old that the 
reds used to emit from behind the trees. 
There is one thing that is noticed about 
the range this year and that is that it 
is now a pleasure to shoot with the 
thorough instruction and the personal 
touch that is given with the most com- 
plete instruction ever given in Quantico. 
* * * * 


Captain James T. Moore, pilot, and 
Gunnery Sergeant James Hill took off 
today in an OL-9 for Nicaragua. No 
reports have been had thus far. Cap- 
tain Moore is standing by for promotion 
to Major, having made his number. Hill 
is an old-time “Duck” crew chief, hav- 
ing had some thrillers in Nicaragua, one 
a crash with Captain Howard in bandit- 
infested territory. 

8 

Sergeant Major Arthur Lang took over 
the reins of Headquarters a few days ago 
after a tour of duty in Haiti. Lang is 
a veteran aviation sergeant major and 
we are enclosing a picture so that all his 
friends can see how much the tropics 
have or have not changed him. 

* x 


Another celibate has fallen into the 
trap that eliminates the joys of single 
blessedness. Gunnery Sergeant Hop- 
wood Copping Kildow is our youngest 
Benedict. He has shorn his grande mus- 
tachio known from the Gulf of Fonseca 
to Bluefields in Nicaragua and is now 
strictly a man of family. Many of the 
people in Nicaragua and all over Marine 
Aviation will be glad to learn of Hoppie’s 
latest venture. 

* * 

Master Sergeant Horace Damocles 
Geer has the latest racket. The Duke 
alleges that he has a matrimonial agency 
that guarantees connubial bliss or your 
money back. In interest of his enter- 
prise Geer was offered the job at Ana- 
costia in order that he might be nearer 
his operations, but he declined, stating 
that his work is with his prospects. His 
latest potential candidate is none other 
than Andrew J. Paskeweicz, our baseball 
manager. 

* 

Gunnery Sergeant Albert W. Hender- 
shot is back in the traces after a mid- 
winter leave in Buffalo, his native heath. 
Many about here believe that the Iron 
Bender’s great strength and magnetism 
may have had something to do with the 
breaking off of the rock at Niagara 
Falls. Though his Yanks don’t seem to 
be in the running, the Iron Man is 
vehement in his arguments with Cracker 
Williams about the rotten playing of 
Connie Mack’s champions. 

* * * * 


Corporal Bob Coddington, the very 
capable “Leatherneck” representative 
here, is spending a month’s leave at 
Hoadley, Virginia. 


Marshall 

First Lieutenant Clifton L. Marshall 
left Quantico the 6th of August, en route 
to the 91st Infantry Brigade, Virginia 
National Guard, at Virginia Beach, Vir- 
ginia, where he will coach and instruct 
the guardsmen in rifle and pistol qualifi- 
cations. 

Brigadier General S. Gardner Waller, 
adjutant general of the National Guard, 
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requested the services of Lieutenant 
Marshall in a letter to Major General 
Smedley D. Butler. 

Lieutenant Marshall is a native of 
Virginia and will be General Waller’s 
personal guest during his stay at Vir- 
ginia Beach. 


Decorated 

The Secretary of the Navy has for- 
warded to Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, 
U. S. N. (retired), a gold medal com- 
memorating the Byrd Antarctic Expedi- 
tion and has transmitted to him for 
further transmittal, gold, silver and 
bronze medals of similar designs which 
have been awarded to the members of 
his expedition. Congress on May 23, 
1930, authorized the Secretary of the 
Navy to present medals to the officers 
and men of the Byrd Antarctic Expedi- 
tion “to express the high admiration in 
which the Congress and the American 
people hold their heroic and undaunted 
services in connection with the scientific 
investigations and extraordinary aerial 
explorations of the Antarctic Continent 
under the personal direction of Rear Ad- 
miral Richard E. Byrd.” 

Eighty-one medals were forwarded to 
Admiral Byrd, who will present them to 
members of the expedition. 

All three Marines on the expedition, 
Marine Gunners Kennard F. Bubier and 
Victor H. Czegka, and Alton N. Parker, 
U. S. M. C. R., were presented with gold 
medals. 


Marine Corps Reserve 


(Continued from page 42) 


what we mean—and even if you don’t. 
; In the days of Fremont in Ore- 
gon when the U. S. Government wanted 
to make sure dispatches would be safely 
conveyed through the forests, Lieutenant 
Gillespie of the Marines was given the 
job. (All right—look it up yourself.) 
—William McK. Fleming. 


Fleet Assignments 

During the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1931, sufficient funds have been ap- 
propriated to allow the assignment of 
approximately 350 men to Class III, 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve. 

No man will be assigned to Class III 
without authority from this Headquar- 
ters. Pending receipt of further instruc- 
tions privates first class, privates and 
field musics will not be accepted for 
assignment.—M. G. C. Letter, 15 July. 


The Marine Corps League 
(Continued from page 43) 


The Ladies’ Auxiliary of George W. 
Budde Detachment of Cincinnati, has in- 
creased its membership by three. The 
new members are Mrs. William O. Mit- 
chell, 5014 Reading Road, Cincinnati; 
Mrs. Bessie Pillotte, 11 Twenty-first 
Street, Clifton, Kentucky, and Mrs. 
Leatha Dennedy, 401 McKinney Street, 
Cincinnati. The auxiliary recently held 
a successful luncheon and card party, 
National Vice Commandant Russell G. 
Flynn, of the Central Division, reports. 


Theodore Roosevelt Detachment of 
Boston, Mass., increased their member- 
ship by ten during May. Dean Harding 
is the Commandant and Edward C. Fow- 
ler paymaster, who keep the new mem- 
berships flowing in. 
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Spokane, Wash., Detachment has 
signed up F. Fogelquist, W. W. Green- 
berg, F. Mackey and Pat Rooney, for 
another “hitch” in the League. Robert 
H. Graham is commandant, V. H. Gor- 
don, adjutant, and J. C. Ferguson, pay- 
master, of the detachment, which re- 
cently conducted a _ successful benefit 
dance, the proceeds of which enriched 
the national treasury $27.50 through 
amusement tax. 


The newly elected officers of Louis J. 
Magill Detachment of Erie, Pa., are 
Joseph Gallagher, commandant; Edgar 
F. Archer, first vice commandant; Arthur 
F. Brown, adjutant, and Floyd L. Agens, 
paymaster. Magill Detachment, one of 
the most active in the League at one 
time and which sponsored the Fifth Na- 
tional Convention so successfully in 1927, 
was recently revived and is sailing along 
in great shape. 


Recently elected officers of Butte, Mon- 
tana, Detachment are John P. Connors, 
commandant; Ross McGinnis, first vice 
commandant; Otto Burker, second vice 
commandant; John J. Sullivan, adjutant; 
Charles Brazier, paymaster; Frank Budd, 
chief of staff; Jud McCraw, judge advo- 
cate; The Rev. J. Osbun Phillips, chap- 
lain. The detachment meets on the sec- 
ond and fourth Wednesdays of each 
month. 


Edwin C. Nurss, commandant of Oil 
City, Pa., Detachment, announces that 
he is working diligently to find more 
Marines to bolster up his outfit. Oil City 
is a comparatively small community 
which boasts twelve Marines among its 
citizens, all of which are members of the 
League. But while large numbers make 
for an impressive showing, twelve Ma- 
rines banded together in any place on 
the face of the earth make a he-man’s 
outfit, any way you take them. 


Belleau Woods’ Day 

Jefferson City, Mo., Detachment of the 
Marine Corps League, recently organized 
by Abe Moulton, National Sergeant-at- 
Arms, inaugurated its program with a 
Belleau Woods Day Memorial Service on 
the afternoon of Sunday, June 14th, in 
the Circuit Court room, Court House, 
Jefferson City. The services included 
Assembly Call by Bugler Alden Stockard, 
remarks by the Hon. E. H. Winter, Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Missouri, followed 
by Monsignor Joseph Selinger, of St. 
Peter’s R. C. Church; the Rev. Thomas 
B. Mather, of the Methodist Church; 
Senator Cliff Titus; Benediction by Abe 
Moulton and Taps by Bugler Stockard, 
interspersed with sacred quartet num- 
bers rendered by Mrs. T. G. Burkhardt, 
Miss Margaret Burkel, Messrs. E. W. 
Schneider and Louis Burkel. 

The committee included Judge C. L. 
Dunn, Cance Pool, Paul R. Barger and 
Abe Moulton. 


The Old Warrior's Tale 
—Chapter 3 

In passing from the Brooklyn barracks 
to the “Colorado,” I mention the officers 
stationed at the barracks: Lieutenant 
Colonel John L. Broome, Captains Corrie, 
Meeker, Meade; Lieutenants Wallack, 
Webster, Wainwright, Benson, and on my 
second trip to the barracks I found Cap- 
tain Henry Clay Cochrane and later 
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Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Y. Fields, 
who relieved Lieutenant Colonel Broome, 
ordered to barracks at Norfolk, Va., or 
Portsmouth Navy Yard. 

In 1877, when I was transferred to the 
“Colorado,” that vessel was commanded 
by Captain Daniel L. Braine, with Lieu- 
tenant Commander Schitz as executive 
officer. We had a very small piece of 
ground to drill on which was covered 
with cinders, making it very bad for our 
shoes. Adjoining the Cob Dock and con- 
nected was the Ordinance Dock at which 
lay a gunboat commanded by a Captain 
Woods, a perfect gentleman. 

To reach either place, one had to cross 
a stretch over the water which held a 
water battery of perhaps thirty small 
guns. It was the bane of the sentry on 
that post to keep the shore boats from 
Brooklyn, presumably the “Gas House 
Gang,” from taking rammers, etc., from 
the guns. They were a bad gang as 
I experienced once while on the navy 
yard guard posted in rear of a storehouse 
on a wall some twenty feet from the wall 
dividing the yard from the city. Bricks 
were often thrown over the wall and 
watch had to be kept to keep from being 
hit. 

During the summer of this year, a 
strike or look-out took place at the rail- 
road shops of the N. Y. C. R. R. at West 
Albany, N. Y., and a picked guard of 
sixty men, commanded by Captain Fred 
Corrie from the barracks, and Lieutenant 
Whiting, son of a naval captain, were 
chosen from our guard and some from 
the barracks, were ordered under arms to 
proceed to Watervliet Arsenal at West 
Troy, now known as Watervliet. We 
left the yard on a small sounding 
steamer, down the East River and up the 
North or Hudson River. We sure had 
little enough room on that vessel and 
were very glad when we were ordered 
ashore at Dobbs Ferry, where we en- 
trained on a special car attached to a 
regular train. 

It seems that while a train was carry- 
ing a militia regiment from New York 
City to Albany, they were stoned at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., doing considerable 
damage. When our train reached that 
place we were boarded by several men 
from a large crowd at the station. Our 
shades were down and as the captain 
stepped onto the car platform he was 
asked, “Where are you going?” To 
which he replied, “Oh, up the road.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Why, obey orders.” 

Just then one of the crowd looked in 
the car and yelled “Cheese it, they are 
regulars.” They thereupon scattered 
like sheep. They had seen our blue uni- 
form. Nothing further occurred during 
our trip, only we were sent around on 
the train to the rear of the Watervliet 
Arsenal and hooved it around to the en- 
trance on Broadway. Our first guard 
was given the western portion of the 
grounds on which was situated two 
magazines. This was the only guard I 
stood, for the next day I was ordered to 
report to the captain as orderly. 

It was on this trip I had a chance to 
return a favor to Bill Burke, who was in 
the guard and who had been kind to me 
the first night of my enlistment in 
Brooklyn. There is no use in saying 


what it was, sufficient to know I saved 
him from a court martial. 

This trip was like a picnic. We were 
28 days doing nothing, and finally were 
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Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against cough 


Consider your Manis 
Don’t Rasp Your Throat 


With Harsh Irritants 
“Reach for a LUCKY instead” 


Consider the Garden of Eden. When that 
old serpent put Eve up to the idea of handing 
Adam an apple, he may have been doing them 
both a good turn—for where would we be to- 
day, ladies and gentiemen, without our 
Adam's Apple. If we didn’t have our Adam's 
Apple, we couldn't we couldn't even 
speak. For your Adam's Appie is your larynx— 
your voice box-it contains your vocal chords. 
So—Consider your Adam's Apple. Be careful 
in your choice of cigarettes. Remember— 
serpent in the smoker's Garden of Eden— 
harshirritants are present in allraw tobaccos. 
Don’t rasp your throat with harsh irritants. 
Reach for a LUCKY i d. R ber, 
LUCKY STRIKE is the only cigarette in Ameri- 
ca that through its exclusive “TOASTING” 
Process expels certain harshirritants present 
in all raw tobaccos. These expelled irritants 
are solid to facturers of chemical 
pounds. They are not present in your LUCKY 
STRIKE. And so we say, **Consider your 


Adam's Apple.” 


“It’s toasted” 


Including the use of Ultra Violet Rays 
Sunshine Mellows—Heat Purifies 
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Pasteurized Milk Is Safe Milk! 
Why take a Chance? 


Delivery in Quantico, Virginia 
by 


Farmers Creamery Co., Inc. Fredericksburg, Va. 


GET INTO “CIVIES” ON OUR EASY PAYMENT PLAN 


MEN’S TWO-PANTS SUITS $79.50 COMPLETE LINE OF 


MEN’S HATS, SHOES 
NEW FALL STYLES . . 


PENTER CO., INC. 724 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. Broadway 


MARINES 
YOUR CREDIT 
IS GOOD 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE URGED 


To send their changes of address giving both the old 
and new address. 
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will insure your getting each number of The Leatherneck promptly. 
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ATTEN---TION! 


Marines travel 
more in one cruise 
than the average 
traveling sales- 
man travels in a 
lifetime. Totty’s 
Trunks and Bags 
are constructed 
to withstand the 
hard knocks of transport, rickshaw, 
train, or push-cart. They are as 
strong as the average Leatherneck, 
and as stylish as a fashion mart. 


AT ALL POST EXCHANGES 
Specify 


Totty Trunk & BagCo. 


PETERSBURG, VA. 


AMERICAN 
FASHION SHOP 


Dependable merchandise for Men, 
Women, and Children. 


337 Potomac Ave. 
Quantico, Virginia 
oo 
Suits $23.50 


made to your measurements and 
guaranteed to fit. 


A complete civilian outfit for 
$35.00 
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THREE PAYMENT PLAN 


DO YOU KNOW 


That it costs more than twice 
as much to deliver THE 
LEATHERNECK TO YOU 
THAN YOU PAY FOR IT? 

If it were not for the sup- 
port of our advertisers we 
could never bring this maga- 
zine to you. They are the 
ones who make it possible for 
you to read THE LEATHER- 
NECK. 

Benefit yourself by patron- 
izing our advertisers. 
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ordered back to Brooklyn. During the 
winter of 1877-78, we organized a min- 
strel troupe on the Cob Dock and named 
it the “Colorado” Minstrels. We were 
under the direction of a Mr. McCracken, 
schoolmaster. I have to laugh at this 
late day when the subject of education 
in the old service is spoken of as com- 
pared to the present system in the Corps. 
All that this schoolmaster ever did to 
my knowledge was to take charge of the 
Library on the second floor of a build- 
ing devoted to small occupants on the 
lower floor such as the barber, etc. 

The second floor was arranged at one 
end with a small stage with drop scenery 
and the other end was fitted for holding 
religious services. We gained quite a 
reputation, so much so that we were in- 
vited to give an entertainment in N. Y. 
City at the Army-Navy Club. My time 
being short on the “Colorado,” I was un- 
able to enjoy the visit to the club as I 
was ordered to the U. S. Flagship “Pow- 


hatan” early in the following spring. 
—H. C. Edgerton. 
(To be continued.) 


A bit of fast action at Chatham Field. 


Football 
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“Tunney” Cup, was purchased through 
contributions from the officers and en- 
listed men of the U. S. Marines. It was 
presented by Major James J. Tunney, U. 
S. M. C. R., to General Lewis S. T. Hal- 
liday, V. C. C. B., the adjutant general 
of the Royal Marines, in December, 1928. 

The trophy is twenty-three inches high, 
and weighs eighty-six pounds. The base 
is of green Vermont marble. The center 
portion is a solid silver bowl, of such dis- 
tinctive shape that it was necessary to 
fashion a special chuck for it and to get 
the proper proportions, spin it by hand. 

On one side is the Royal Marines’ coat- 
of-arms. On the other side the emblem 
of the U. S. Marines, furnished by Major 
J.C. Fegan. There is real sentiment at- 
tached to this emblem, for it has been in 
the major’s family many years. 

The purpose of the trophy was to pro- 
mote friendly rivalry between the teams 
representing the various divisions of the 
Royal Marines, and to perpetuate the 
bond of fraternalism that has so long 
existed between the two corps. 
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Yachting 


Adams Wins 

Marblehead, Mass., Aug. 8.—Superb 
racing conditions of wind, sea and sky 
gave the 273 yachts which sailed today 
in the Corinthian Yacht Club’s third 
event, the final in the mid-summer series, 
the best sport of the week. The total 
in the seven regattas reached 1,895, to 
which might be added more than two 
hundred more which sailed in the supple- 
mentary morning events, making a grand 
total of more than 2,100 yachts, about 
equal to the record of last year. 

The leaders in four of the five larger 
classes today had margins at the finish 
of only a few seconds, the closest being 
in the Q class, in which Secretary of the 
Navy Charles Francis Adams won. The 
head of the naval department made his 
second starting mistake of the week. On 
Thursday he came barging down onto 
four yachts hard on the starboard tack 
and piled them all up to leeward. Today 
he beat the gun by five seconds and, with 
Chandler Hovey’s Robin, had to make a 
restart. He sailed a fine race to wind- 
ward and was in third place at the first 
turn. On the run on the third leg, he 
was fortunate in having C. H. W. Fos- 
ter’s Questa and Malcom W. Greenough’s 
Lively Lady, sailed by Ray Hunt, go into 
a luffing match. The leaders went so 
wide off the course that the Bat slipped 
in fifty yards from the finish and won by 
six seconds over Questa and nine seconds 
over Lively Lady. 

—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


Shorts On Sports 


Like Old Times 

Shortstop Jim Levey of the Browns 
was fined $50 by Manager Bill Killefer 
for attending a banquet at Baltimore 
on the night of July 22, without permis- 
sion. A fine of $10 also was plastered 
upon Jim for his argument with Umpire 
Owens in New York a few days before. 
Previously, Levey had been assessed $50 
for staying out until 4 a. m. when the 
Browns stopped at Detroit before start- 
ing on their latest invasion of the East. 
—tThe Sporting News. 
Appointed 

Tom Keady, who has coached many 
All-Marine teams to victory in the past 
five years, has been appointed coach of 
the Western Reserve University at Cleve- 
land, according to an announcement from 
that city. 


Best 

Neil, San Diego Marine Base racketeer, 
looks like the best of the lot, with his 
teammate Kirkly, and Kositchek and 
Bowman, Hospital stars, runners-up. 
Neil has not lost a competitive match, 
and the combination of the four above 
mentioned would make a team that would 
be hard to beat.—U. S. Navy Weekly. 


Resumption? 

Washington, August 8.—Acting Secre- 
tary Jahncke of the Navy said today 
that he personally favored a resumption 
of football relations between the Army 
and Navy as soon as possible. He indi- 
eated no intention, however, of attempt- 
ing to force the hand of Naval Academy 
officials to bring it about. 
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Introducing Our Artist 

Every reader of “The Leatherneck” is 
familiar with the spirited illustrations 
that have been gracing our covers for 
the past two years. 
Colorful and inspir- 
ing, they have de- 
picted Marines in 
action all over the 
world. We know 
you liked _ them, 
every one. So we 
believe it is high 
time to introduce 
you to our artist, 
Donald L. Dickson. 
We have asked him 
for an outline of his military history. 
Here it is: 

Dickson was about six years too young 
to enlist during the war, but he made 
himself useful to the Recruiting Office 
by putting up posters, running errands 
after school hours, and all the other 
ways a helpful youngster can really as- 
sist. In the meantime he had joined the 
Junior Naval and Marine Scouts, a war- 
time organization for boys, in which he 
rose to a sergeancy. 

In August, 1924, Dickson spent a 
month at Camp Devens, Mass., with the 
C. M. T. C. There he was appointed 
student corporal and was selected as one 
of two men from his company to com- 
pete for a place on the First Corps Area 
C. M. T. C. rifle team. Winning second 
place on a fifteen-man team, Dickson left 
for the small arms firing school and the 
national matches at Camp Perry, Ohio. 
At the school he received a certificate of 
recommendation as “Instructor in the use 
of the rifle and pistol.” 

In the rifle competitions he won medals 
in the Members M Team Match; C. M. T. 
C. Team Match (team won second place); 
National Team Match (Class A), and he 
got into the money in the Navy Match, 
and also in both rapid fire matches. 

Always interested in radio, and operat- 
ing his own amateur station, Dickson 
joined the U. S. Army Enlisted Reserve 
Corps in 1924 as a private in the 94th 
Signal Company, Special Troops, 94th 
Division. 

The following summer he again went 
to Camp Devens with the C. M. T. C. as 
student corporal. September found him 
at Camp Perry, where sickness kept him 
from participating in the first week of 
the matches. He won a silver medal for 
sixth place, Reserve, in the National In- 
dividual Rifle Match; and again got into 
the money in the rapid fire matches. He 
was captain and first shooter on the team 
which won third in the C. M. T. C. Match. 

In 1927 he became interested in the 
Marine Corps Reserve, and immediately 
lost interest in a commission in the Army 
Reserve. Within a week after his enlist- 
ment in the latter organization expired, 
Dickson was in the Marine Reserves. 

There was no active reserve company 
in Worcester at the time so he waited 
somewhat impatiently the authorization 
of Washington that would make one. As 
hone seemed forthcoming, Dickson trans- 
ferred into the 301st Company of Boston. 
Although it is fifty-two miles from his 
home, Dickson missed very few drills, 
regular or extra, that were held at the 
Charlestown Navy Yard. He was a mem- 
ber of the 301st Drill Platoon, which re- 
mained unbeaten for three years. 

Dickson attended his first annual en- 
campment with the Marine Corps Re- 


Donald L. Dickson 
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serve in 1929, at Quantico and Fort 
Meade, Md., as a cannoneer attached for 
training to the 10th Regiment, U.S. M. C. 
In 1930 he attended camp at Wakefield. 

His enlistment expired in April, 1931, 
and he immediately shipped over. Two 
months later found him at the encamp- 
ment at Niantic, Conn., where the 301st 
was attached to the Second Battalion, 
19th Marines. 

Corporal Dickson has his whole heart 
wrapped up in two things, his art and 
the Marine Corps. There is little need 
of our expatiating upon his ability as an 
artist, it is manifest in all his drawings. 
And if you want to see another pictorial 
series of Marine Corps events on the 
covers of “The Leatherneck,” write and 
let us know. We are certain Corporal 
Dickson will continue to cooperate 
with us. 


The Leatherneck Loses 

Gunnery Sergeant James M. Frost, 
who for a matter of some eight years has 
been the main cog in the wheels of THE 
LEATHERNECK, has been ordered to 
the hospital, where he will undergo 
treatments requiring considerable time. 

Eight years at an editor’s desk piles 
up enough grief to undermine the health 
of almost anyone. It is tedious and con- 
fining work; and the time is controlled 
by a calendar instead of a clock. 

Sergeant Frost has nursed THE 
LEATHERNECK along from an eight- 
page weekly (weakly) sheet until it is 
acclaimed as second to none in the field 
of service publications. He has labored 
long, hard, and faithfully. It is going 
to be a difficult task to fill the vacant 
chair; but we hope to maintain the high 
standard created by Sergeant Frost. 


Call for Gridmen 

A general call for football 
players to represent Quantico and 
Parris Island is being sent out 
from Headquarters, Marine Corps. 
The dissolution of the All-Marine 
team is going to throw the burden 
of maintaining the football reputa- 
tion on these posts. 

Major D. L. S. Brewster, Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is eager to get in touch 
with good material. If you want 
a berth on one of these teams, send 
your application to the major. Be 
sure to tell all about yourself; and 
don’t forget to include your age, 
your weight, and position you play. 
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SEE THE ARMY AND NAVY 
WHOLESALE JEWELRY 
STORE CATALOG AT YOUR 
SHIP'S SERVICE STORE, OR 
POST EXCHANGE. REPRE- 
SENTING A $2,000,000 STOCK 
FOR THE OFFICERS AND 
ENLISTED PERSONNEL AT 
STRICTLY WHOLESALE 
PRICES. 


A Thirty-Year Cruise With 
The United States Marines 


That’s the kind of stuff Boyer’s 
Vim is made of. And what’s more 
this polish will never retire, so 
long as the majority of Marines 
continue to select this famous 
product for use on every leather 
surface that needs a real shine and 
protection. 


A BETTER POLISH THAT: 
LASTS LONGER AND PRO- 
TECTS THE SURFACE 


Sold at the Post Exchanges 


Large and Small Cans 
In Your Preferred Color 


BOYER & COMPANY 


2466 AMBER ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Ex-Marine Walks 

San Francisco, Aug. 2.—Without funds, 
unable to obtain work, and an attempt 
to stow away on a liner bound for the 
Orient frustrated, Virgil Findley, 30, a 
former Marine, today was wondering 
when, if ever, he will be united with his 
wife and 2-year-old son, who are in 
Shanghai. 

Findley arrived here a month ago after 
walking from Akron, Ohio. He hoped to 
be able to find work on a ship bound for 
China. He said: 

“I was discharged from the Marine 
Corps several months ago in Shanghai. 
I left my wife and baby there and went 
to Akron, hoping to make sufficient 
money to bring them back to the United 
States.”—Washington Herald. 


W. L. BEALE 


Full line of Domestic and 
Imported Goods 
FRESH MEATS, FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES 


Phone 309 Quantico, Va. 


MODEL LUNCH 


Service to Service Men 


Opposite Marine Barracks 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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As Requested go 
9 Dear Sir: = 
Will you please change my address from 520 fir 
North 22nd Street to 2105 North Clarion Street, a 
Philadelphia, and send my magazine to the same . 
as I do not want to miss an issue, and will you th 
e *_e kindly send me a copy of the Marine song as the av 
Port au Prince e o Haiti gang want to learn it. as 
Kindly put the names of my buddies and myself co 
in the next issue. The names are A. Glinski, §. wi 
Glinski, D. Lane and J. Lindsay, all privates in on 
the Ist Battalion, 21st Marines Reserve outfit of so 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
JOSEPH LINDSAY. 
Private, F. M. C. R. ch 
Sure, Joe. why not?—Ed. 
. . sP 
DISTRIBUTORS Reminiscing 
Dear Sir: wr 
for Although it has been several years since I have we 
been in the service, I am still as interested as 
ever. col 
It is a pleasure to read THE LEATHERNECK nl 
AMERICA S kK INEST MOTOR CARS and sometimes see old familiar faces that bring th 
back happy days of my twelve years in the Corps ; 
yoke from 1907 to 1919. Especially do I take great | 
Pac kard Dodge at others Truc ks pleasure in reading the stories and articles of es 
"Thite "ICKS Haiti. I served three years at Port au Prince and 
Dodge Brothers W hite Trucks 
Hudson Essex Willvs Trucks I am sending you a picture of the Depot De- ou 
. , tachment, Port au Prince, Haiti, taken in the na 
Studebaker Harley Davidson Motorcycles early part of 1916, and would like to see it in ‘ 
, “—_ ? print as I know that several of these men are of 
Willvs Knight Austin still in the service. When finished with it, would j 
my you please return the picture to me as I value it ch 
Nash Reo very much. da 
HAROLD H. SMITH. po 
Bannister, Michigan. we 
Picture on page 29. ‘ 
ALSO Information Wanted 
ia P ry: adios Dear Sir: 
Columbia I and Radios 
isi a-Talking ries NECK I found an article by John Culnan in which 
\ isionola Talking Mov — he speaks of Jake Stahl, 49th Company, 5th Ma- ; 
Kelvinator Refrigerators rines. I had a brother, Sergeant Charles Arthur - 
O'Connor, who was killed in action, 1917, with the Pr 
Kohler Electric Light Plants 49th Company, 5th Marines. ex! 
Could I get in touch with either of these men? \ 
Exide Batteries I would appreciate it if this could be forwarded qu 
v8 ~ . to John Culnan—I am sure he would be the same cel 
United States Tires one Charles often spoke of. = 
Kelly-Springfield 1 1012 S. Palos Verdes, 
Inj San Pedro, Calif. 
Dev oe aints Copy of letter has been forwarded toe John sta 
Culnan.—Ed. 
sal 
Nevertheless, It’s Chukker tal 
Dear Sir: ret 
I notice in the August issue of the Leatherneck, his 
in one of the polo stories, that one of your scribes me 
calls a foul on us poor folk in Haiti and after the rr 
le word chukker says “Haitians please note correct 
For Honest and Efficient Serv ice spelling.” (Px. 43, Aug., 1931.) = 
I am very glad to announce that I have taken = 
it upon myself, on my own behalf, to see that the a 
k twins go back into chukker and old man c gets . 
9 the gate. I have gone farther than that. I have on 
a even seen that the people your contributor hints (n 
( ; at also give the k twins their due. 
I might explain that the reason I am round on 
shouldered is not because I carry the world = Of 
»)« 99° my shoulders, but, really, the thoughtfulness 0 
Telephone 2318, 2234 the scribe in mentioning the discrepancy in spell- a 
ing touched me deeply and I decided it would be cas 
an honorable and just thing to see that those | . 
aft 
who had misspelled would sin no more. for 
Taking a copy of The Leatherneck mentioned in Na 
my hand I hailed a buss (please chalk down 4 ? “A 
sourde for general expenses) and told the driver ter 
site . = we to tell his horse to pull us around to the Iron dis 
~alace Hotel Seaview Hotel DANCING REFRESHMENTS Market. Here I was sure would be thousands of , 
on TERR ACE G ARDENS people and I would be able to get a whole bunch fir: 
(Champ de Mars) (Rue Traversiere) 4 é md ave of them together instead of telling them indi- pos 
(Petionville) vidually 
M E. KAHL I called to the > 
roprietor : oe ‘ and told him to gather all the people because 
The welcome sign is always out a nha Beautiful Grive from the capttal had something important that a man in the ber 
€ e e sig F ~—_ Cool Delightful States wanted them to know. They came from 25 
all directions. Maybe the Garde told them I was ani 
going to give away cobes (spell that with a k and am 
try and make me mad). Anyway they came. sin 


Let me tell you I certainly told those people 


how to spell chukker. Really I waxed eloquently 
COMPAGNIE d@ECLAIRAGE THE HALF-WAY HOUSE for an hour. I described how they used to spell = 


not 

Champ de Mars knife with a k but now that we've read the book all 

ELEC TRIQL E ( P ) of etiquette we don't need a knife any more 50 rec 

“pe we spell it fork. 

> Rue des Miracles _ E. HARDERS ' I told them how they used to spell more things the 
PORT AU PRINCE, HAITI Sends greetings to old friends than I ever hope to be able to spell myself. I 64 

A part of Central Public Service System" and new cupped my hands to describe a ball but they 20 
“ couldn't get that so I picked up an alligator pear mo 


and told them it was like that only different. 


; 
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| 
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Then someone interrupted me in English and 
said “Mr., we've been sitting here for an hour 
trying to figure out what a chukker was. We've 
got patates, mirlitons, eggs, radishes, cabbage and 
jots of other things. We've heard you white peo- 
ple call them all kinds of names but this is the 
first time we ever heard an alligator pear called 
a chukker. How many do you want?” 

It was an awful set back, let me tell you. All 
that eloquence wasted. All those gestures without 
avail. I looked at the article again. There was 
no mistake, it clearly said “Haitians please note 
correct spelling.” Here I had gone to a place 
where thousands of them gather every day. Surely 
one of them would be interested, especially since 
so many articles have been written about it. 

We did our best but take it from me; as for 
as the Haitians are concerned a chukker is a 
chucer or even a chuccer. 

Would you please call a moratorium on this 
spelling bee. One of these days I'll come up there 
and throw a couple of commas and a dirty old 
semicolon in somebody's soup then they'll die of 
writer's cramp or a punctuated body. That 
wouldn’t be nice now, would it? : 

If any opposition is made to the moratorium we 
could compromise and call them periods, frames, 
innings, spasms, portions, eights or sixths—any- 
thing but chukkers, Mr. Editor. 

Last night after I fell asleep I dreamed that a 
e and a k got into a fight. The c was holding 
its own pretty well but another k come along and 
got mad because c had taken his place in a polo 
write-up and it wasn’t lone before poor old c was 
out for the count. Mr. Funk of Funk and Wag- 
nalls refereed the fight. 

One poor c never had a chance against a couple 
of k’s anyway. It was an awfully uneven fight. 

It has been a lot of fun, this chukker, chucker, 
chukcker business. Maybe, though, one of these 
days there won't be any more horses and the only 
polo they'll play will be in automobiles. Then 
we'll be able to call them chuggers. 

The pleasure is all mine. 

Chukkinely yours, 
FRED BELTON. 

Garde d'Haiti. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Staff Sergeant, Marine Barracks, New York: 
Private Doe is due for discharge, by reason of 
expiration of enlistment on 16 June, 1931. His 
service record is closed and forwarded to Head- 
quarters and on 11 June, the honorable discharge 
certificate is received. On 12 June Private Doe is 
admitted to the U. S. Naval Hospital, and the 
date of his discharge is unknown. On the date 
Private Doe was to have been discharged, “A” 
returns his discharge certificate to Headquarters 
stating the facts in the case, and advising that 
Headquarters will be notified immediately upon 
Doe’s return to duty. “B” says this is unneces- 
sary—that the discharge certificate would be re- 
tained at the man’s post of duty, and upon his 
return from the hospital, he should be discharged, 
his Commanding Officer entering under ‘“Re- 
marks” on the discharge certificate that he was 
retained for the convenience of the Government. 
“A” maintains that this remarks should be shown 
under “Remarks” over the signature of the Ad- 
jutant and Inspector on the reverse of the dis- 
charge certificate and not under “Remarks” by 
the Commanding Officer. Which is correct? 

Answer: “A” is correct “B” would be right 
ONLY where a man is admitted to the hospital 
(not for misconduct) for a known period of time, 
covering not more than one week after original 
date of discharge. In such case the Commanding 
Officer would have authority to write ‘Retained 
for the convenience of the Government’ under 
“Remarks,”” and over his signature In every 
case when a man is admitted to the hospital 
after his service record book has been closed out 
for discharge upon expiration of enlistment, and 
Navy Department General Order 155 applies. 
“A's” method should be followed, and Headquar- 
ters advised of the correct date of admission and 
discharge as shown by health record 

Chief Marine Gunner, MB, Quantico: On the 
first day of the month the ration strength of a 
command was 318 men, on the 16th day of the 
month the command received 82 men and as the 
ration strength was then 300, the total became 
382 men. 

“A” claims that the command was increased 
25 per cent. as required by article 1-33, M. C. M.. 
and is allowed Messmen and Cooks for this 
amount regardless of the strength on the 16th 
Since the Marine Corps Manual calls for an in- 
crease of 25 per cent as shown on the first day 
of the month. “B” claims that the command did 
not receive an increase of 25 per cent and is not 
allowed the Messmen and Cooks. Which is cor- 
rect 

Answer: As the net increase in strength was 
the difference between 318 and 382, or 64, and as 
64 represents only an increase of approximately 
20 per cent of the strength on the first of the 
month, no additional messmen would be allowed. 
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General Information 


TOUR OF FOREIGN DUTY—ENLISTED MEN 
The Major General Commandant does not desire 
to extend tours of foreign shore service in the 
cases of men serving on Asiatic Stations except in 
the cases of specialists for whom reliefs are not 
available. 


FURLOUGHS 
Enlisted men when applying direct to Head- 
quarters for extension of furloughs should indi- 
cate the station to which they are attached or 
will be attached upon expiration of furlough, and 
also the date of expiration of furlough. The fol- 
lowing is a good form to follow when submitting 
such requests. 
“Private John Smith on furlough from Ma- 
rine Barracks, New York, expiring August Ist, 
requests fifteen days extension due to ~ 


ADDRESS—KEYPORT, WASHINGTON 
The name of the naval activity at Keyport, 
Washington, is changed, effective 1 July, 1931: 
from: Pacific Coast Torpedo Station, 
Keyport, Washington, 
to: Naval Torpedo Station, 
Keyport, Washington. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED MEN HAVE AT- 
TAINED A SCORE OF 330 OR BETTER 
OVER THE RIFLE QUALIFICATION 
COURSE DURING 1931. 


lst Sergeant Harvey R. King 336 
lst Lt. Raymond T. Presnell 334 
Ist Set. Theodore Knapp 334 
lst Lt. Prentice A. Shiebler 333 
Ist Lt. Theodore B. Millard 332 
Gy.-Set. Morris Fisher 331 
Set. Sidney H. Barnhill 330 
Set. Harmon L. Knight 330 
Set. Ralph B. McKinley 330 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED MEN HAVE AT- 
TAINED A SCORE OF 9% OR BETTER 
OVER THE PISTOL QUALIFICATION 
COURSE DURING 1931. 


Ist Lt. Lawrence R. Kline 98 
Captain James E. Snow 97 
Ist Lt. William W. Davidson 97 
lst Set. Melvin T. Huff 97 
Ist Sgt. Harvey R. King 95 
Gy.-Set. Carl Hicks 95 
Set. Ray W. Johnson 95 
PROMOTIONS 
(Continued from page 4) 


as 


Grady T. Cockcroft—to Corporal. 
Martin B. Connolly—to Corporal. 
Clarence H. Copeland—to Corporal. 
Melvin G. Carraway—to Corporal. 
Ivan D. Carrick—to Corporal. 
John O. Coe—to Corporal 

Albert C. Cayer—to Corporal. 
Merven H. Craig—to Corporal. 

Clay V. Charlton—to Corporal. 
Paul L. Deitrick—to Corporal 
William A. Doyle—to Corporal. 
Charles W. Dean—to Corporal. 
Henry E. Dumas—to Corporal. 
Charles W. Emery—to Corporal. 
David E. Ellison—to Corporal. 
Raymond R. Edwards—to Corporal. 
Emert L. Frazier—to Corporal. 
Lamar A. Goodwin—to Corporal. 
Roger W. Griffith—to Corporal. 
Robert E. Hockenberry—to Corporal. 
Robert B. Halvick—to Sergeant. 
Gordon Harris—to Corporal. 
Harold E. Henderson—to Corporal. 
Fred H. Johnston—to Corporal. 
Ernest E. Jones—to Corporal. 
Edward H. Kerns—to Corporal. 
Guy E. Kent—to Corporal. 
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DEVIL DOGS! 


A tooth-brush is designed pri- 
marily for wear, or it should be, 
anyway! Especially when your in- 
come is such that you must make 
every cent count. The next time you 
discard the old one because you’ve 
lost your rifle cleaner, get an 


EMERALD ODENCE 
TOOTH BRUSH 


at your Post Exchange. The 
Emerald Odence Tooth Brush will 
stay white throughout the life of 
the brush, and the bristles posi- 
tively will not come out. Emerald 
Odence Tooth Brushes are sanitary. 
They come in the hard and medium 
grades. 


Ask for the Emerald Odence 
Tooth Brush at your Post Ex- 
change. 


JOSIAH ODENCE 


Exclusive distributor of high-grade 
brushes and superior quality pipes. 


8 East 12th St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SUTHERLAND 
Motor Company 
TRIANGLE, VA. 


(Your Authorized Chevrolet Dealer) 


Catering strictly to Officers and 
Men of the Service. 


When transferred to or near 
Quantico, you will want a car, 
or up-to-date Service. Give us 
a trial—Phone 351-J, ask for 
Eddie, Ernie or Jimmie. We 
call for and deliver your car 
when promised. 


Courtesy and the best of serv- 
ice is our Guarantee. 


EDDIE SUTHERLAND 


CAFE INTERNATIONAL 
B Street, Port au Prince, Haiti 


French, English, Spanish and German 
spoken. 


HILGER C. PETERS 


See you at “Pete's” 
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Frank Thomas Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Norfolk, Va. 
"wr 
United States 
Marine Officers’ 
White and Khaki 
Uniforms at 


Common Sense 


Prices 


LABOR DAY 


is a HOLIDAY for you and for us, 
but INTEREST on your savings 
deposited with us takes no Holi- 
days. It accumulates on SUN- 
DAY, MONDAYS—holidays every 
day. Start a saving account with 
us and watch it grow. Interest ac- 
cumulates swiftly and you will be 
surprised to find yourself “SIT- 
TING ON TOP O’' THE WORLD” 
in no time at all. 


A SAVINGS ACCOUNT GROWS 
FAST AND WE PAY 


4% on Savings 


A Monthly Gives you at the 

Deposit of end of 12 Months 
$5.00 for 12 Months___ .. $61.10 
10.00 for 12 Months._.___._ 122.20 


25.00 for 12 Months.___ 
30.00 for 12 Months... 
40.00 for 12 Months. 
60.00 for 12 Months. 


Deposits may be made by mail or by allot- 
ment. We welcome the accounts of the 
personnel of the United States Marine 


YOUR BANK 
The Departmental Bank 


Under U. S. Government Supervision 


1726 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


EDWARD WING 
B Street, Port au Prince, Haiti 
Chop Suey Chow Mein 
My Motto is the Same as Yours 
“SERVICE” 
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Toephil J. Klosowski—to Corporal. 
Ralph F. Kelly—to Corporal 
Hubert D. Lafever—to Corporal. 
Thomas H. Lantz—to Corporal. 
Fred A. Leimbach, Jr.—to Corporal. 
Philip Lovetere—to Corporal 
Theodore S. Mullaney—to Corporal. 
Paul J. Mills—to Corporal 
Wilbert F. Morris—to Corporal 
William E. Marshall, Jr.—to Corporal. 
Henry S. Morris—to Corporal 
Jimmie R. Murphy—to Corporal 
Francis J. Martin—to Corporal 
Samuel I. Ming—to Corporal 
Charlie F. Moleski—to Corporal 
Spencer A. Macy—to Corporal 
George P. Mayo—to Corporal 
Melvin E. Miller—to Corporal 
Earl W. McClellan—to Corporal 
Claude O. Nibarger—to Corporal 
Albert S. O’Neil—to Corporal 
Glenn P. Patterson—to Corporal 
John P. Pavelko—to Corporal 
Maxwell L. Page—to Corporal. 
Joseph R. Porstner—to Corporal 
Donald J. Potter—to Corporal. 
Emery M. Powell—to Sergeant 
Denver C. Perkins—to Corporal 
Richard Renstrom—to Corporal. 
John P. Ryan—to Corporal 
William H. Rubin—to Corporal 
Raymond J. Sadler—to Corporal 
Robert G. Smith—to Corporal 
William P. Smith—to Corporal. 
Thomas H. Simpson—to Corporal. 
Kermit W. Smith—to Corporal 
Elliott E. Stallins—to Corporal 
Stanley Schultz—to Corporal 
Victor Slemmer—to Corporal 
Marvin A. Smith—to Corporal 
Anthony J. Vroblesky—to Corporal. 
Joseph Veerman—to Corporal 
Jack G. Williams—to Corporal. 
Charles Wagner—to Corporal 
Fred M. Wilfong—-to Corporal 
Lloyd L. Willeford—to Corporal. 
Joseph E. Wruble—to Corporal. 
Claud Wilford—to Corporal 
Frank F. Zenman—to Corporal. 
PRIVATES Elbert E. Audirsch—to Corporal. 
Wilson P. Ashley—to Corporal 
Henry C. Armstrong—to Sergeant 
Frederick E. Bakman-—to Corporal. 
Carl R. Gerhard—-to Corporal 
Howard E. Golden—to Sergeant 
Joseph A. Grober—to Sergeant 
John Herregodts—to Corporal. 
Walter E. Harris—to Corporal 
Milton O. Hogue—to Corporal 
Llewelyn Jenkins, Jr.—to Sergeant 
Earle J. Karlage—to Corporal 
Carl G. Kersten—to Sergeant 
James A. Lennon—to Corporal. 
Arthur Lees—to Corporal 
George W. Leigh—to Corporal. 
Carey F. Loflin—to Sergeant 
Edgar M. McKnight—-to Corporal 
Abe Poore—to Corporal 
Diller B. Rice—to Corporal 
Donald R. Rusk—to Corporal 
Hubert Self—to Corporal 
Clarence N. Schientz—to Sergeant 
Harold E. Smith—to Sergeant 
James K. Smith—to Corporal 
Arlus Shook-—to Corporal 
Howard D. Thompson—to Corporal 
Paul Turner—to Corporal 
Reuben L. Tyson—to Corporal. 
David Wasserman—to Corporal. 
Joseph L. Watson—to Corporal. 


| RECENT RE-ENLISTMENTS | 


(Continued from page 1) 


GREEN. William C., at Philadelphia, 7-13-31, for 
D-of-S, Philadelphia, Pa. 

GRUBAUGH, David A., at Washington. D. C.. 
7-14-31. for Motor Transport School, D-of-S, 
Philadelphia, Pa 

GUILMET, Oliver A., at Quantico, 7-17-31, for 
RR Det., Quantico, Va 

HAMMACK, Albert S.. at Los Angeles, 7-7-31, for 
MB, NYd. Mare Island, Calif 

HAMRIC, Jessie L., at Philadelphia, 7-22-31, for 
D-of-S. Philadelphia, Pa. 

HARRIS. David E.. at Chicago, 7-3-31, for MB, 
Quantico, Va. 

HARRIS, Waldo, at New York, 7-29-31. for Air- 
craft Squadrons, Quantico, Va. 

HAUBENSAK,. George F., at Managua, 6-9-31, for 
Managua, Nicaragua 

HEAD, Henry E., Jr.. at MB. Portsmouth, Va., 
7-30-31. for MB, NYd, Portsmouth, Va 

HEAD, Joseph Edw., at MB. Portsmouth, Va., 
7-30-31, for MB, NYd, Portsmouth, Va. 
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HEARN, Benjamin F., Jr., at New Orleans, 7-29. 
31, for Recruiting, New Orleans, La. 

HELTON. Lewis M., at Charlotte, 7-23-31, for 
MB, Parris Island, S. C. 

HENDRICKS, Robert G., at San Diego, 7-22-31, 
for MCB, San Diego. Calif. 

HICKS, Carl, at San Diego, 6-29-31, for 4th Regi- 
ment, Shanghai, China. 

HIGUERA, Philip R., at MB, Washington, D. C., 
7-10-31, for MB, Washington, D. C. 

HILL, Lloyd M., at NAS, San Diego, 7-1-31, for 
Aircraft Squadron, Quantico. 

HOFF, John DeV., at San Diego, 7-22-31. for 
MCB, San Diego, Calif. 

HOLLAND, James E., at San Diego, 7-1-31,. for 
MCB, San Diego, Calif. 

HOLMES, James, at Quantico, 7-23-31, for ist 
Marines, Quantico, Va 
HORTON, Ernest H., at Managua, 7-6-31, for SC- 
3M, AS, Managua, Nicaragua. 

JAGGERS, Leslie “‘R.,"" at San Diego, 7-16-31. for 
MCB, San Diego, Calif 

JENNINGS, Leo M., at Indian Head, 7-25-31, for 
NPF, Indian Head, Md. 

JOYCE. William P., at New York, 7-30-31, for 
MB, Iona Island, N. Y. 

KANE, James A., at Quantico, 46-31, for MCS 
Det., Quantico, Va. 

KAPLAN, Arthur, at MB. New York, 7-5-31, for 
MB, NYd, New York, N. Y. 

KERSTETTER. Charles E.. at MB, Quantico, 
7-5-31. for MCS Det., Quantico, Va. 

KIDWELL, Julius H., at Los Angeles, 7-6-31, for 
NTS. Keyport, Wash. 

KIEFFER, Wilbur D., at Washington, D. C., 
7-24-31. for Marine Band, Washington, D. C 
KING, William, at Milwaukee, 7-10-31, for MB, 

Quantico, Va. 

KINSMAN, William R., at MB, Quantico, 7-5-31, 
for Ser. Co., Quantico, Va. 

LANDRY, Frederick A., at Philadelphia, 7-7-31, 
for D-of-S, Philadelphia. Pa. 

LANHAM, William R., at MB, Puget Sound, 6-28- 
31, for AL, Peiping., China. 

LATHAM. Harold, at Vallejo, 7-13-31, for Cavite. 

LATUSZKIEWICZ, Klemens J., at Washington. D. 
C., 7-27-31, for Hars., M. C., Washington. D. C. 

LITTLE, Arthur L., at Quantico, 7-13-31, for Ist 
Marines, Quantico, Va. 

MADEY, Joseph H., at Philadelphia, 7-29-31, for 
APM Office, Philadelphia. 

McCAUGHAN, Wilbur D., at Seattle, 7-21-31, for 
MB. Puget Sound, Wash. 

McDANIEL, Buster, at Spartanburg, 7-20-31, for 
MB, Charleston. S. C. 

McGOWAN, Charles Wm., at New York, 7-29-31, 
for San Diego, Calif. 

McGUIRT, Albert W., at Boston, 7-6-31, for MB, 
Parris Island, S. C. 

MESSINA, John D., at Key West, 7-21-31, for 
MB, Key West, Fla. 

MONTGOMERY. Ralph, at Washington. D. C., 
7-2-31, for Hars, M. C., Washington. D. C. 

MORGAN, Augustus G., at Portsmouth, Va., 7-12- 
31. for 4th Marines, Shanghai, China. 

NELSON, Joseph, at Philadelphia, 7-19-31, for 
D-of-S, Philadelphia. Pa. 

NOLAN, Robert A., at Indian Head, 7-6-31, for 
MB. NPF, Indian Head, Md. 

NOONAN, Arthur J., at MB, Puget Sound, 7-11- 
31, for MB, Parris Island, S. C. 

O'BRIEN, John Wm., at Philadelphia, 7-5-31, for 
D-of-S. Philadelphia, Pa 

OLDPATHER.,. Lester P., at MB, Washington. D. 
C., 7-4-31, for MB, Washington, D. C. 

O'MALLEY, Charles M., at MB, New London, 
6-26-31. for MB. SB. New London, Conn. 

PAGE, Norwood S., at Wilmington, N. C., 7-17-31, 
for Southern Recruiting Division. 

PASSMORE, David A., at AL, Peiping, 6-13-31, for 
AL, Peiping. China. 

PERKINS, Cecil, at Port au Prince, 6-27-31, for 
Observation Squadron, Port au Prince, Haiti. 
PETERSON, William C.. at NAS, San Diego, 7-18- 
31, for Aircraft Squadrons, San Diego, Calif 
POTTS, John M., at New York, 7-15-31, for MB, 

Parris Island, S. C. 

PRICE, Edward E., at Portland, 7-9-31, for MCB, 
San Diego, Calif. 

REEDY. Leo J., at Philadelphia, 7-25-31, for 
D-of-S, Philadelphia, Pa. 

REIMAN, Arthur B., at San Diego, 7-19-31, for 
MD. AL, Peiping, China. 

RUSSELL, John Wm., at MB, Washington, D. C., 
7-24-31, for MB, Washington, D. C 

RUTH, Clayton H., Jr., at MB, Portsmouth, Va. 
7-8-31, for MB, NYd, Portsmouth, Va. 

RYER. Harold A., at Portsmouth, N. H., 7-25-31, 
for Portsmouth, N. H. 

SANTMYRE, Wilson R., at South Charleston, W. 
Va., 7-22-31, for MB, NOB, South Charlesion, 
W. Va. 

SCALES, William J., at MB. Philadelphia, 7-14-31, 
for MB, NYd, Philadelphia. 

SCHELPP, John J., at Baltimore, 7-1-31, for MB, 
NA, Annapolis, Md. 

SCHORNAK, Joseph L., at MB, Newport, R. I. 
7-8-31, for MB, NTS, Newport, R. I. 

SMITH, Arthur L., at Camp Rapidan, 7-4-31, for 
Camp Rapidan. 
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September, 1931 


SMITH, Irvin S., at San Diego, 7-16-31, for MCB, 
San Diego, Calif. 

SMITH. John F., at MB, NYd, Washington, D. C., 
7-1-31. for MB, NYd, Washington, D. C. 

SOWERS, Francis C., at Los Angeles, 7-16-31, for 
MCB, San Diego, Calif. 

SPADER, Samuel A., at MB, NYd, New York, 
6-30-31, for MB, NYd, New York. N. Y. 

SPRUILL, Thomas C., at Memphis, 7-9-31, for 
MB, Boston, Mass. 

STANCELL, James A., at Washington, D. C., 7-25- 
31, for Marine Band, Washington, D. C. 

STEIN. Ambrose C., at Cleveland, 7-24-31, for 
MB, NTS. Newport, R. I. 

STRINGER, Roy J., at Philadelphia, 7-7-31, for 
D-of-S, Philadelphia, Pa 

SULLIVAN, William J., at New York, 7-21-31, for 
MB. NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SUTHERLAND, Kenneth A., at Washington, D. 
C., 7-18-31, for Hars, MC., Washington, D. C. 
TAYLOR, William A., at New York, 7-22-31, for 
MB, Parris Island, S. C. 

THOMAS. Harold J., at Vallejo, 7-23-31, for MB, 
NYd. Mare Island, Calif. 

TURNER. Guy F., at Quantico, 7-18-31, for Ist 
Marines, Quantico, Va. 

UHLMAN, Alban H., at MB, Lakehurst, 7-10-31, 
for MB, Lakehurst, N. J 

USZKO, Joseph P., at MB, Newport, R. I., 7-28-31, 
for MB, NTS, Newport, R. I 

WALKER, Leonard A., at Los Angeles, 7-15-31, for 
NAD, Hawthorne, Nev. 

WALTER, Joseph, at Quantico, 7-17-31, for ist 
Marines, Quantico, Va 

WESTON, Elwin C., at San Francisco, 7-11-31, for 
MCB, San Diego, Calif. 

WHITE, William, at Iona Island, 7-25-31, for 
MB, NAD, Iona Island, N. Y. 

WILLIAMS, Aaron H., at Huston, 7-18-31, for 
MB, NOB, New Orleans, La. 

WITT. John A., at Baltimore, 7-3-31, for MB, 
Parris Island. S. C. 

WOLFGANG. Henry F., at Quantico, Va., 7-9-31, 
for 10th Marines. Quantico, Va. 

WOOD, Paul, at San Diego, 7-12-31. for MCB. 
San Diego. Calif. 

WRIGHT. Claude, at Shanghai, 6-19-31, for 4th 
Marines, Shanghai, China. 

YANIGA. John. at Philadelphia, 7-11-31. for MB, 
NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

YASI, William, at Boston, 7-24-31, for Recruiting 
District of Boston, Mass 

ZENMAN, Frank F., at San Francisco, 7-2-31. for 
Department of the Pacific, San Francisco, Calif. 


NAVAL TRANSPORT SAILINGS 

CHAUMONT—Arrived Chefoo 1 August. Will 
leave Manila 18 August; arrive Guam 23 August. 
leave 24 August; arrive Honolulu 2 September, 
leave 3 September: arrive San Francisco 10 Sep- 
tember. Will leave San Francisco 30 September: 
arrive San Pedro 1 Oct., leave 2 Oct.: arrive San 
Diego 3 Oct., leave 5 Oct.: arrive Corinto 12 Oct.. 
leave 13 Oct.; arrive Canal Zone 15 Oct., leave 19 
Oct.; arrive Port au Prince 22 Oct., leave 23 Oct.; 
arrive Hampton Roads 27 Oct 

HENDERSON—Arrived Mare Island 24 July. 
Will leave San Francisco 8 August for the East 
Coast of the United States on the following 
itinerary: arrive San Pedro 9 August. leave 10 
August: arrive San Diego 11 Aug.. leave 12 Auz.: 
arrive Corinto 20 Aug., leave 20 Aug.: arrive Canal 
Zone 22 August, leave 24 August; arrive Hampton 
Roads 31 August. 

KITTERY—Arrived Hampton Roads 20 July. 
Will leave Hampton Roads 6 August: arrive Guan- 
tanamo 11 Aug., leave 12 Aug.: arrive Port au 
Prince 13 Aug., leave 14 Aug.:; arrive Cape Haitien 
15 Aug., leave 17 Aug.; arrive San Juan 19 August. 
leave 19 Aug.: arrive St. Thomas 20 Aug., leave 21 
August: arrive Hampton Roads 26 August. Will 
leave Hampton Roads 10 September; arrive Guan- 
tanamo 15 September, leave 16 September: arrive 
Port au Prince 17 Sept., leave 18 Sept.: arrive 
Cape Haitien 19 Sept., leave 21 September: arrive 
San Juan 23 Sept., leave 23 Sept.; arrive St. 
Thomas 24 Sept., leave 25 Sept.; arrive Hampton 
Roads 30 September. 

NITRO—Arrived Mare Island 21 July. Will leave 
Mare Island 6 August: arrive Puget Sound 9 Au- 
sust, leave 12 Aug.; arrive San Pedro 16 August. 
leave 17 August: arrive San Diego 18 August, leave 
19 Aug.: arrive Corinto 26 Aug., leave 26 Aug.; ar- 
rive Canal Zone 28 Aug., leave 31 August: arrive 
Guantanamo 2 September, leave 2 September; ar- 
rive Hampton Roads 5 September. 


LIST OF FIRST SERGEANTS ARRANGED 
ACCORDING TO SENIORITY 
ARNOLD, Ernest—November 16, 1916. 
ARNOLD, John G.—February 11, 1917. 
ERVIN, Harry A.—August 28, 1917. 
CORBETT, Patrick—August 31, 1917. 
5—LAYMAN, Joseph McB.—October 1, 1917. 
WRIGHT, Claude—December 21, 1917 
BOWEN, Lee T.—May 4, 1918 
SHADBOLT, Gordon L.—May 15, 1918. 
MANNING, Joseph E.—July 1, 1918. 
10—-SIEGRIST, Norman B.—August 2, 1918. 
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DAVIS. Charles—August 29, 1918. 
McCUNE, Harry W.—October 19, 1918. 
SIEGENTHALER, Fred—October 25, 1918. 
STEELE, Edward E.—November 2, 1918. 
15—-SKELTON, Paul R.—December 17, 1918. 
DARMOND, James M.—January 14, 1919. 
SCOTT, James R.—February 12, 1919. 
COLEMAN, Joseph L.—March 13, 1919. 
KLEHM, Charles G.—March 13, 1919. 
20—BURNS, William—July 1, 1919. 
PALWICK, Joseph—July 6, 1919. 
DARRAH, Clyde R.—July 18, 1919. 
CONN, Ernest S.—September 2, 1919. 
POLAND, Otto—September 2, 1919. 
25—KINDIG, Boyd B.—December 1, 1919. 
GOBLE, Albert J.—December 9, 1919. 
BAILEY, Robert—January 6, 1920. 
STEPANOF, Charles A.—January 16, 1920. 
BALD, Edward—February 18, 1920 
30—SAFLEY, William E.—March 9, 1920. 
MULLEN, Edward A.—April 6, 1920. 
GREEN, Dennis W.—May 12, 1920. 
McHUGH, John—June 1, 1920. 
COOKE, Walter M.—June 11, 1920 
35—CLAYTON, Raymond—June 12, 1920. 
BROSNAN, Daniel W.—July 1, 1920. 
BANTA, Sheffield M.—July 23, 1920. 
WILLIAMS, Donald E.—July 29, 1920. 
ABBOTT, Arthur E.—Aueust 1, 1920. 
40—-HURST, Harry E.—August 17, 1920. 
HUGHES, Barnett—September 1, 1920. 
MEIBOS, Lyun—September 3, 1920. 
BARRICK, William B.—September 14, 1920. 
MACK, George F.—October 11, 1920. 
45—PINCE, William—October 15, 1920. 
MARTZ, Frank—October 21, 1920. 
PYNE, Henry M.—November 23, 1920. 
DIETZ, Cecil M.—December 1, 1920. 
KENNEY, Charles E.—December 10, 1920. 
50—McCULLOUGH, James J.—January 16, 1921. 
CURCEY, Leonard—March 17, 1921. 
WELSHHANS, Nathan I.—March 18, 1921. 
VERDIER, Frank—April 7, 1921. 
HARTMANN, Peter W.—April 8, 1921. 
55—WOOD, Samuel H.—April 9, 1921. 
SMITH, Robert A.—May 2, 1921. 
COTE, Oliver A.—June 1, 1921. 
BERTOL, Louis N.—June 10, 1921. 
JORDAN, James J.—June 18, 1921. 
60—LOCKWOOD, Charles A.—June 21, 1921. 
WALCUTT, Frank—July 13, 1921. 
LUFFE, Philip—February 15, 1922. 
WILKINS, Ford E.—May 10, 1922. 
HARRMANN, Charles W.—May 11, 1922. 
65—NELSON, George—June 1, 1922. 
CROWELL, Harold I.—June 1, 1922. 
WALLACE, David B.—June 10, 1922. 
TWOHIG, Jeremiah—June 16, 1922. 
MORRELL, John M.—August 24, 1922. 
70—YOUNG—Matthew J.—October 10, 1922. 
WOOLSTRING, Leo T.—November 1, 1922. 
FRANCIS, Alfred F.—November 15, 1922. 
SMITH, George O.—December 7, 1922. 
ARMSTRONG, William H.—January 11, 1923. 
75—KAESHAMER, Matthew—February 15, 1923. 
HANRHAN, Frank M.—April 19, 1923. 
THOMAS, Frank—April 19, 1923. 
ROMER, John P., Jr.—May 1, 1923. 
WOODS, William H.—July 12, 1923. 
80—HARTKOPF, Albert C.—August 8, 1923. 
DONAGHIU, Allen R.—August 14, 1923. 
CASE, Charles W.—August 18, 1923 
BETKE, Bernard G.—October 16, 1923. 
STEPHENSON, Frank H.—December 1, 1923. 
85—DUDLEY,. Russell H.—Recember 14, 1923. 
HARRMANN, William W.—April 5, 1924. 
JOHNSON, Josiah D.—April 24, 1924. 
WHITNEY, Curtis O.—May 19, 1924. 
CONNERS, Benjamin L.—July 22, 1924. 
90—MELSOO, Charles F.—August 16, 1924. 
PAUL, William—September 22, 1924. 
NAGAZYNA, John J.—October 15, 1924. 
LUCK, Albert T.—October 16, 1924. 
BECK. George A.—December 18, 1924. 
95—NELSON, William—January 7, 1925. 
FITZGERALD-BROWN, John F.—November 
15, 1925. 
TEOREY. Robert W.—December 1, 1925. 
ROUSSEAU, Eugene—December 4, 1925. 
HYDE, Donald M.—December 11, 1925. 
100—ROEHRIG, Archibald—January 1, 1926. 
RASMUSSEN, Hans O.—January 8, 1926. 
SZUMIGALSKI. Roman—June 4, 1926. 
GIFFORD, James—June 5, 1926. 
MOBERLY, Lee—June 5, 1926. 
105—COYLE, Joseph G.—June 15, 1926. 
BUCKEY, Harry M.—June 24, 1926. 
BARTON, Edward J., Jr.—June 30, 1926. 
CARBARY, James—July 15, 1926. 
STROUD. Homer C.—July 20, 1926. 
110—SCHULER, Carl G.—July 28, 1926. 
TALBERT, William E.—September 7, 1926. 
JONES, Raymond G.—September 18, 1926. 
STINSON, Fred—September 24, 1926. 
DAHLGREN, John G.—October 2, 1926. 
115—CARTMELL, Hall V.—November 17, 1926. 
KILEY. Thomas M.—November 18, 1926. 
MARTIN, Edwin L. E.—March 17, 1927. 
SALESKY. Jack—April 12, 1927 
BURKHARD, Albert—April 12, 1927. 
120—-SHAMBOUGH, Elmer R.—April 12, 1927. 
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ARMY NAVY 
MARINE CORPS 


Half a Century of 
Quality, Satisfaction 
and Service 


N.S.MEYER: INC. 
43 East 19” St. NewYorlo. 


@ at your dealer or post exchange. @ 


ELECTRICAL - RADIO 


AUTOMOBILE AND MACHINERY 
SUPPLIES 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


ALL-STEEL REFRIGERATOR 


National Electrical 
Supply Company 
1326-1330 NEW YORK AVE. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


J. V. Presti 


POST TAILOR 
Suits Made to Order 


Suits Cleaned and Pressed 
$1.00 
Work Called for and Delivered 


Phone No. 306 


MARINE BARRACKS 
QUANTICO, VA. 
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HAITI 


HOTEL ANSONIA 
CAFE BILLIARDS 
Refreshments 
Specialty Dinner Parties 
Champ de Mars 
H. Steele, Proprietor 


AMERICAN HOTEL 
American Cuisine 
American Management 
Refreshments 
Automatic Telephone 2277 
E. Nichols, Proprietor 


THE 
GOODWILL 


sends 


CLUB 


best wishes to members, 


past, present and future. 


THE IRON MARKET 


(Successors to the Open Market) 
Chou, patates, zabocas, melon, to- 
mates, carot, nave, oeufs, chadek, 
meleton, palmiste, cresson, pars- 
ney, gumbo, callalloo and other 
vegetables. 
Open 5:00 a. m. to 6:00 p. m. 
Grand’ Rue Personal Service 


THE 
AMERICAN CLUB 
sends greetings 


to members—old and new 


THE 
SPLENDID HOTEL 


Rooms with Bath 
French Cuisine 
Unexcelled service— 
Superb location. 
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YORK, Joseph—aApril 12. 1927 

KILLEN, Dewey—April 25, 1927 

OWENS, Gilbert E.—April 25, 1927 
WOODY. Tom—May 1, 1927 
SYLVESTER, Alfred—May 18. 1927 
FREDA. Leon—June 9. 1927 

HUGHES, Edgar C.—July 1, 1927 
REYNOLDS, Howard E.—July 1. 1927 
COSTELLO, Philip J.—July 15, 1927 
REITMEYER., Nicholas—July 15, 1927 
WELSZ. Mike—July 19. 1927 

MARTS, Albert C.—September 10. 1927 
YALOWITZ, Emanuel—September 12. 1927 
HALSEY. William—September 14, 1927 
BERNICA, Joseph A.—September 19, 1927 
RIEWE. Fred—September 28. 1927 
BRIGHAM. Leland L.—December 1. 1927 
CARLSON, Earl O.—December 1. 1927 
KNOWLES, Elwell P.—December 1. 1927 
WILSON. Robert L.—December 1. 1927 
BECK. Ernest W.—February 11. 1928 
MILLER. Matthew H.—February 11. 1928 
ROOS. Otto N.—February 11, 1928 
TIVEY. Prancis—February 11. 1928 
VIETEN. Louis—February 11, 1928 
FARLEY. William T.—February 13. 1928 
GLASER. Elmer G.—February 13. 1928 
BELLORA, John D.—February 14. 1928 
CAIN, Ambrose J.—March 29, 1928 
GARRIE. Ralph—March 29. 1928 

HUFF. Melvin T.—July 2. 1928 

LA GASSE. John—July 2. 1928 

McCLAY, Irvin F.—July 2. 1928 

DANIEL. Earle E.—July 3, 1928 
RICHARDSON, Morris C.—July 3. 1928 
WARD. Tra M.—July 3. 1928 

MYERS. Everett J.—July 9. 1928 

KELLY. John B.—July 10, 1928 
CHAMBERLAND. Van Lender—Aug. 20. 1928 
SCOTT. James W.—September 15. 1928 
PAQUETTE. Cecil C.—October 17, 1928 
BURTON. Teressa C.—October 31. 1928 
OLSON. Oscar P.—October 31. 1928 
DIRKES. John F.—November 1. 1928 
BROWNELL. Jerome C.—November 14. 1928 
BURROWS. Leslie J.—November 14. 1928 
OLAGUEZ. August A.—November 14. 1928 
PETERS. McKinley H.—November 21. 1928 
FRANK. Jacob—November 28, 1928 
SNELL. Evard J.—November 28. 1928 
GRAY. Charles H.—December 1, 1928 
HUNT. William—December 3. 1928 
CHRISTIAN. Wilbourn O.—January 8, 1929 
HESS. Charles—February 1. 1929 
RUETSCH. Willaim E.—February 21. 1929 
RICHARDS, Edward—March 2. 1929 
DEFFENBAUGH. Charles W.—March 6. 1929 
TILLMAN. Nolan—March 15, 1929 
WATKINS. Harry—March 16, 1929 
JORDAN, William A.—April 1, 1929 
McBEE, John A.—April 1, 1929 

BOOKER, Dorsie H.—April 19, 1929 
PARKER. John C.—April 29. 1929 
BARRON. William L.—May 1, 1929 
LANDRY. Frederick A.—May 1. 1929 
KELLY. Thomas O.—July 5. 1929 
GORMAN, Edwin M.—July 16. 1929 
MOSIER. Melvin—July 16, 1929 
HENNRICH. Charles—July 20. 1929 
WHITESEL. Thomas—July 27. 1929 
GREEN, George T.—July 31. 1929 
LINDBERG. Herman R.—August 1. 1929 
MITCHELL. William E.—August 10. 1929 
SAXTON, Lee L.—-August 20, 1929 
PIERCE. Dorsey D.—September 4. 1929 
TURPIN. J. Fred—September 18, 1929 
LARSEN. Charles—-September 20. 1929 
CRAWFORD. Robert G.—September 26. 1929 
MURPHY. Thomas W. P.—September 26. 1929 
SARTORIUS. Claude X.—September 26. 1920 
KNAPP. Theodore—September 27. 1929 
NOBLE. James C.—-September 27. 1929 
FINE, Irvine—-September 28. 1928 
RUSSELL. Warren S.—-October 1, 1929 
KING. Harvey R.—October 8. 1929 
BOREK. Albert S.—October 9, 1929 
PITZGERALD, Glendall L.—October 9, 1929 
NALL. Russell E.—-October 23, 1929 
BROWN. William—February 6. 1930 
ASHBY. Benjamin F.—February 8, 1930 
COOLEY. James E.-February 15, 1930 
BENJAMIN, Allen S.—February 19, 1930 
GAINES. Arthur G.—February 20. 1930 
GERMER.,. Car! F. A.—February 26. 1930 
BOARD. Russell C.—-March 20. 1930 
CAFFREY. John E.—April 4, 1930 
HUDSON. Howard D.—April 11, 1930 
PATTERSON, William R.—May 7, 1930 
COMER, John W.—May 10, 1930 
CAMERON, Elbert E.—June 3, 1930 

PREY. Wendell L.—June 3. 1930 

SMITH, Roland F.—June 27, 1930 

DEAN, Alexander M.—July 1. 1930 
SKWIRALSKI,. Frank—July 1, 1930 
DAVENPORT. Floyd T.—July 1. 1930 
TAYLOR. Amos W.—July 2, 1930 
HINSON. Henry R.—July 2, 1930 

ROSS, Austin J.—July 23, 1930 
JENKINS. John Walter—July 28, 1930 
THOMAS. Oscar R.—August 5, 1930 
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CLARKE, Edwin C.—August 10, 1930. 
BRANNON, Clyde T.—September 4. 1930 
WALKER, Louis Levi—September 17, 1930 
SLEZAK. John—October 10, 1930. 
CARLETON, William—October 21, 1930. 
UHLMAN, Alban H.—October 22, 1930. 
ROBERTS, Joseph Kenney—Nov. 4, 1930 
BURNHAM, Bunah L.—November 10. 1930. 
ISAACSON, Wric E.—December 15, 1930 
CATO. John F.—December 16, 1930. 
GRAVES, Avery—December 23, 1930. 
HOOPER, Walter R.—December 24, 1930 
RAUB, Frank R.—December 26, 1930. 
WILCK, Carl—January 6, 1931. 

TOBIN, William H.—February 10, 1931 
WALDROP. William L.—February 18, 1931 
INFERRERA, Joseph A.—February 21, 1931. 
WHITE, John T.—March 3, 1931 
NEWHOUSE, Gerald A.—March 24, 1931 
VITEK, Joseph—March 30, 1931. 

QUINN, Raymond B.—May 20, 1931. 
FREEDMAN, Herman—June 6, 1931. 
HOOPER. Roy E.—June 24, 1931. 
GRUNTOWICZ, Adam—July 8, 1931 
HUMPHRIES, William A.—July 1, 1931 


DEATHS 
OFFICERS 


PLATT. Jonas Henry, Captain, died of disease 


July 30, 1931, at the U. S. Naval Hospital. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Next of kin: 


brother, 33 Parkway Avenue, Edgewood Station, 
Providence, R. I. 


WRIGHT, Julius T., Captain, killed in automobile 


accident July 24, 1931, near Fulton, Missouri. 


Next of kin: Mrs. Walter H. Sisson, sister, 1906 


Kinney'’s Lane, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


GRIFFITH. 


William Earl, 


Next of kin: Mr. William 


G. Griffith, father, Melville, N. D. 


ENLISTED MEN 


BAKER. Frederick Charles, Private, drowned July 


15. 
Mr 


1931, at Ocean View. Virginia. Next of kin 
Clare V. Baker, father, R. R. No. 6, Colum- 


bia City, Indiana 
BALFOUR, Harold. Private, died July 2. 1931. at 


Shanghai, China 


Next of kin: Mr. Henry Bal- 


four. father, R. F. D. No. 1, Missoula, Montana 
BARLEY, Arthur, Private. died July 5. 1931. at 
the U. S. Naval Hospital, Mare Island. Cali- 
fornia Next of kin: Mr. William T. Barley, 


father, 215 


Dundas Street, Galt, Ontario, 


Canada. 

CLEM,. Cyril Cyrus, Corporal, died of disease, 
July 27, 1931, at Shanghai, China. Next of kin 
Mr. Samuel T. Clem, father, 1327-A Scott Street, 
San Francisco, California. 

MARTIN, Roy, Private. died July 4, 1931, of in- 


juries received in an automobile accident. at the 


U. S. Naval Hospital. Washington, D. C. Next 
of kin: Mrs. Viola Martin, mother. 1301 West 
Main Street, West Frankfort. Illinois 


MIDDLETON, Arthur Thadius, 


Corporal. died 


July 22, 1931, at the U. S. Naval Hospital, Par- 
ris Island, S. C., of injuries received in a fall 


on May 1, 1931. 


Next of kin: Mrs. Minnie L 


Middleton, mother, 216 Tenth Street, Columbus, 
Georgia. 
RAMIREZ, Luis Armand, Sergeant, drowned July 


1, 


1931. Next of kin: Mrs. Thalia Ramirez 


Munoz, sister, Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 
FRY. Robert George, Sergeant, FMCR (inactive), 
killed in airplane crash March 31, 1931, near 


Bazaar, Kansas. 


Next of kin Mrs. Lena M 


Fry. mother, 884 Mound Street, Milwaukee, Wis 


SEDER. Oscar, Set 
25, 


Major (retired), died June 
1931, of disease at Philadelphia, Pa. Next 


of kin: Mrs. Louise Seder, wife. Spruce and 
Marlborough Avenues, Pleasantville. N. J 
BUCK, Joseph E.. Gy. Set. FMCR (inactive), died 
May 28, 1931, at Vanceboro, N. C. Next of kin 
Thomas I. Buck, brother, Vanceboro, N. C. 


RECENT GRADUATES MARINE CORPS 


INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Captain Cornell, Percy Duryea—Post Exchanee 


Bookkeeping. 

Captain Gill, Charles Cooper—Post Exchange 
Bookkeeping. 

lst Lt. Bare. Robert O.—Post Exchange Book- 
keeping 

Ist Lt. Beatty. Guy Bernard—Bookkeeping & 


Accounting. 
lst Lt. Davidson, William Walter—Spanish 


lst Lt. Harris, Harold Douglas—Post Exchanee 
Bookkeeping 

lst Lt. Hough, John F.—Post Exchange Book- 
keeping. 

lst Lt. Jordan, Walter I.—Post Exchange Book- 
keeping. 

Ist Lt. Strothers. James Hershel—Complete 


Radio 


2nd Lt. Elrod, Henry Talmadge—Post Exchange 


Bookkeeping 


2nd Lt. Hopkins. Zebulon Corbin—Post Exchange 


Bookkeeping 


2nd Lt. Letcher. John Seymour—Post Exchange 


Bookkeeping 


Mr. Harold L. Platt, 


Second Lieutenant, 
killed in automobile accident July 22, 1931, near 
Vallejo, California 
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2Qnd Lt. McKean, William Baggerley—Post Ex- Cpl. Wasick. John—Dairying. 
change Bookkeeping. Cpl. Williams, Richard Leroy—Soil Improvement. 
2nd Lt. Saunders, William D.—Post Exchange Pfc. Davis, Robert Hayward—C. S. Railway 
Bookkeeping. Postal Clerk. 
gnd Lt. Williams, William Richard—Post Ex- Pfc. Dodson, James Paul—Automobile Elec. 
change Bookkeeping. Equipment. 
QM.-Clerk Barde, Elmer Erich—Post Exchange Pfc. Evans, Thomas Francis—Automobile Me- 
Bookkeeping. chanics. 
Gy.-Set. Deckard, Lloyd “C.'’—Building Con- Pfc. Evans, Thomas Francis—Complete Auto- 
tractor Ss mobile. 
Gy.-Set. Lillie, Robert Edward—Math. & Physics Pfc. Giordano, Thomas—C. S. Railway Postal 
for Mech. Eng. Clerk. 
Staff-Set. McCabe, Edward Joseph—Post Ex- Pfc. Harrison, James Preston—Spanish. 
change Bookkeeping. Pfc. Moeger, Robert John—Bookkeeping & Ac- 
Staff-Set. Uhlinger, Percy Howard—Post Ex- counting. 
change Bookkeeping. Pvt. Abbott, Nathaniel Joseph—C. S. Railway 
‘ Set. Beardin, William Louis—Spanish. Postal Clerk. 
Set. Smith, Thomas Oliver—Steam Engineering. Pvt. Beets. Paul Arthur—Diesel Engines. 
Cpl. Altemos, Eric Harry—Metal Pattern Mak- Pvt. Berry, William Earl—Good English. 
ing. Pvt. Carpenter, Lee Albert—Aviation Engines. 
Cpl. Altemos, Eric Harry—Math. & Physics for Pvt. Godwin. John Coley—Complete Radio. 
Mech. Ene. Ens Pvt. Milam, Jack Ulysses—Aviation Engines. 
Cpl. Connors, David Raymond—Steam Engi- Pyt. Teague, Earl Clinton—C. S. Railway Postal 
Ferguson, Clarence Elmer—C. 8. Railway Check 
Pvt. Tracy, Joseph—C. S. Railway Postal Clerk. 
Cpl. Harris, James Alfred—Stenographic Secre- : Pvt. Truax, William James—Building Contrac- 
ial. or’s. 
“Onl. Russo, Charles—Aviation Engines. Pvt. Tupper, Harold Martin—C. S. General 
e Cpl. Thomas, Courtney Robert—Elementary Clerical. 
™ Electrical Eng. Pvt. Tupper, Harold Martin—cC. S. Clerk Carrier. 
— 
™ MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS FOR ENLISTED MEN OTHER THAN MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
i. LENGTH NUMBER 
6 DESIGNATION LOCATION OF TERM OF NECESSARY QUALIFICATIONS 
COURSE BEGINS STUDENTS 
ir ARMORERS Phila., Pa. 4 mos. March 6 | mature age, good record equiva- 
n } Sept. |lent of high school education, ex- 
| perience as rifle and pistol coach, 
| two years to serve. 
y | 
} CANDIDATES Washington 6 mos 1 June no limit See annual circular letter to all 
“ CLASS each yr posts. 
t CLERICAL Phila., Pa. | 6 mos | February 20 |Mature age, good record, equiva- 
\- SCHOOL | | August lent of high school education, no 
i | | dependents, must serve entire en- 
it | listment, two years to serve. 
\- 
, COOKS AND Parris Is. 4mos. | each mo. 13 Good record, desire to learn cook- 
»» BAKERS | ing and duties as mess sergeant, 
two years to serve. (See Art. 5-8, 
M. C. M.) 
t MOTOR Phila., Pa. 5 mos. March | 30 Previous mechanical training or 
TRANSPORT Sept. aptitude, recommended by com- 
\- manding officer, two years to serve. 
e | 
t NAVAL ACADEMY Hampton | 6mos. | Nov. no limit SEE FOOTNOTE (a). 
t PREP. CLASS Roads each yr. 
d OPTICAL Washington | 6mos. | Jan 2 Gy. Sets. and Sets. serving with 
je July artillery units with marked me- 
ll } chanical ability, well grounded in 
s arithmetic, three years to serve. 
;, | 
PAYMASTERS Washington | 3 mos. When 6 Good record, equivalent of high 
y CLERICAL | stud’ts school education, two years to 
Zz | avail’l | serve. Desire service Paymaster’s 
| Department. 
r QUARTERMASTER)| Phila., Pa. 5 mos. March | 35 Mature age, necessary character 
[ DEPARTMENT | Sept. and ability to warrant training. 
5. ADMINISTRATION j able to operate typewriter, two 
years to serve. 
d RADIO SCHOOL | Quantico, Va. 6 mos. continuous no limit | High scholastic training and pre- 
| vious training in radio, two years 
d | to serve. 
RADIO Washington | 6 mos. Jan 4 Men of unusual ability from Quan- 
MATERIAL July School. 
SIGNAL SCHOOL | Fort | 9%mos. Early 6 |High scholastic training and two 
e Monmouth, | fall |years experience in course de- 
N.J | sired (School has all branches of 
e een two years to serve. 
" SOUND MOTION Quantico 12 wks. every 8 |Mature age, good record equiva- 
PICTURE and Ist six 6 wks. | lent of high school education and 
& New York wks. at |desire to learn operation of mo- 
Quantico | tion picture machines, two years 
| to serve. 
e 
TANK SCHOOL Fort Meade 7 weeks early 2 | Mature age, good record, usually 
- as Maryland | fall | selected from Tank Platoons. 
Footnote (a) Regarding Naval Academy Preparatory Class: 
: (1) Clause in 1932 Appropriation Bill makes it obligatory for enlisted candidates for Naval Academy to 
ts have had 9 months sea duty on ship in full commission before being eligible to enter Academy, 1932. 
? (2) No candidate will attend USNA Preparatory Class who has not had 9 months sea duty before final 
. detachment from ship in full commission in time to reach Hampton Roads School by 1 Nov., 1931. 
(3) Entrance examination for Naval Academy in 1932 for those not attending the USNA Prep. Class 
. will be held on board ship on the 3rd Wednesday in April. 
NOTE:—Men should have two years to serve upon completion of the course, extending enlistments where 
e } necessary. All requests should be forwarded via official channels to the Major General Commandant at 
least one month before the opening of the school term. 
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DREYER 
TRADING COMPANY 


24 Stone Street 
New York, N.Y. 


Write for catalogue 


Distributors to the Post Exchanges 


Square Knotters 


EMBERS of the most fascinating rec- 

reational activity in the Service can 
avail themselves of our efficient mail order 
service, no matter where they may be. 
All square knot materials—silk cord, pearl 
buckles, rings, instruction books, sent by 
mail to all parts of the world. 

Send your order direct or write 

for booklet. 


P.C. HERWIG CO. 


Square Knot Headquarters 
49 Sands St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MARINES 


We now have pictures of the late Managua, 
Nicaragua, earthquake disaster. T5e for a 
set of ten or $1.25 for our entire set of 
twenty; all are different and are Post Card 
size. Your order will be filled promptly. 
If at any time there are certain pictures 
that you want, write us. If we don’t have 
them we will be glad to tell you where you 
ean obtain them if we know. 


Dawson Kraft Shop 
P. O. Box 216, Quantico, Va. 


SNO-WHITE 


A perfect preparation for renewing 
the freshness and beauty of dress 
White Belts, for Canvas Shoes, etc. 
The unique advantages of Sno-White are 
that it is easy to apply, gives im- 
mediate and perfect results, and 
when applied cannot rub off 
or soil other clothing. 
Price 25 Cents 


Prepared by 


F. P. WELLER, Druggist 
Cor. 8th and I Sts. 8S. E. 


Washington, D. C. 


Paris Auto Service Inc. 


Best in Cars—Service Supreme 
Studebaker..Pontiac..Oakland 


Guaranteed Used Cars 


POTOMAC AND VIRGINIA AVENUES 
Phone 307 Quantico, Va. 


Cc. G. PARIS—Selling Autos 
and All Kinds of Insurance at the old stand 


SUNSHINE LAUNDRY 
“Launderers and Dry Cleaners” 
Permit No. 62 
Tel. Tel. 889 
Post News ‘Stand Fredericksburg, 

Quantico, Va. Va. 
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SURE KNOWS 
HIS ROW- 
BOATS 
ZERO 
CEARNING- 
AND wow / 


THE GENERAL 


COME OW ZERO./ 


ON THEM PADDLE 
ITS A DURN GOOD THwG 
\SPENT TEN YEARS INA 
SEA SCHOOL OR WE NEVER 
WOULD HAVE GEEN ABLE 
TO GET TO THE BEACH 


/, 


DouGT YOu ARE 
WONDERING WHY THE 
GENERAL AND ZERO 
ARE GOING INTO HONO- 
LULU HARBOR IN A ROW 
BOAT’ ITS LIKE THIS— 
IT HAS LONG BEEN A 
HABIT - TRADITION OR 
SUMPIN’ FOR THE 
HENDERSON TO THROW 
A PROPELLER OR TWO 
ON EACH TRIP - SO THIS 
TIME SHE NOT 
Lost A PROP-SHE ALSO 
GOT BOTH AUD 
HER SAILS HUNG OW THE 
GOLDEN GATE- BUT THEN- 
THATS ANOTHER STORY—~~ 


NOW ZERO YOU ARE 
YOUNG AND DONT KNOW 
WHAT ITS ALL ABOUT- 
SO YOU STICK AROUND 
THE YMCA WHILE |! 
GET IN TOUCH WITH 
THE C.O.,, OuT AT 


PEARL 


Tw 


$PoT 

THE b 
Pi 


| JOUTH 


AFTER ALL | SHOULDNT | 
QE TWWO-TIME'N THE GENL 
KE'S A SQUARE 
SHOOTE 2 =!!! WHAT's 

THIS 


COOLEST SPOT IN 


TOWN WHAT AM “ICE- 
BURG” Tis MUST BE. 


IMAGINE THE 


GENERAL ‘TELLIN ME’ 


TO PARK AT THE 
YMCA Z 


WONDER DID HE 
MAKE Coumecrious) 


WITH 
HARBOR YET. 


WELL /\e THATS THE 


THAT REMINDS ME -TO 
MAKE A NOTE FOR THE OLD 
MAN TO RETURN OM,SERGAT 
PELICAN SMITHS FALSE 

TEETH TO HIM-WE FOUND 
EM ON THE CAUSEWAY AT 
MARE ISLAND-~~ 


TOMBSTONES 
FOR SALE 
| OR RENT 


Gor I'D LIKE To GE THe 
CHIEF OF THE FIRE DEPARTMENT 
HERE-AND HAVE SOMEGODY 
START A GRASS FIREZ 


HERE WAS ALL CONSCIENCE 
STRUCK- READY TO TURN 
BACK - AND- -- LOOK-eY!! 


HE WAS 
GONNA GET 
IN TOuCcH- 
with DEARL 
-BUT- NOT 
PEARL 
HARBOR: 


WS WE COuLDNT 
GET OUT TO PEARL HARRR- 
BUT WE HEARD’ 
THAT THE WHOLE COMMAND 
WAS AT THE GEACH - SO 
ZEROS MOTTO OF “NEVER. 
LET WORK INTERFERE. 
WITH PLEASURE” CAME 
OuT just RiGuT.4 WE . 
LEAVE FOR GUAM TONIGHT- 
WELL BE SEE'N You/ 


Gaal 
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without a good pen 


—but what a price he paid! 


ae Behind the courteous consent, a census taken by Our Navy and 

Parker's New there often smolders an aversion Our Army Magazines. Thus comes 

Borquady Red ond to lending one’s pen! large-scale production that favors 
Black, $5 and $7. vou in price as never before. 


“Since he borrowed my pen, it 


| has never been the same,"’ is fre- If you'll stop at the nearest pen 
quently said, but not of Parker counter, you'll be amazed at the 
Duofold. For here is a point no value Parker is giving in the Guar- 
hand can distort. Yet it writes as anteed for Life Duofold, not only 
g Hail to easily as you breathe—with amaz- at $7 and $10, but even at $5. 
a ing pressureless Touch. You'll find other pens which are 
toll So be careful to borrow no other priced 50% higher with 22% to 
pen—don't expose yourself to ill 69% less ink capacity. You w on't 
y Quick-Drying Ink will. And better yet,carryaParker find avy with Parker's stylish 
V Created by Parker— of your own—then you can lend _ streamlined shape, jewel-like color 
$ Quink gives results you when called on, as Duofold own- range, Invisible Filler, and Pat- 
S never saw from a pen be- ers do, without fear! ented Clip, which lets the pen (or 
g ee Sure-fire, on tap any instant, and pencil) rest low and unexposed. 
y Easy flowing —non-gum- ready to respond 100%—that's the Go today and try it—but be sure 
,) ming—never a trace of kind of a pen a person wants, and to look for the imprint “‘Geo. 
the only kind. S. Parker- DUOFOLD”- this 
That's why 176% to 220% more Guarantees the Pen for Life. 
_ and red —as well asthe blue- Sailors and Soldiers own Parkers The Parker Pen Company, 
black, and black —allexcept than any other pen, as proved in Janesville, Wisconsin. - 
Blue Washable Quink. q 
b Ask dealers for Quink or 
send for 30,000-word supply 
free. 
Duofold 
PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE * vy $10 
Other Parker Pens, $2.75 and $3.50; Pencils to match them t 
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VERY Camel you smoke, whether 
E in Maine or Manila, is factory-fresh. 
That's why, with old-timers and rookies 
alike, Camels score a direct hit in every 


branch of the service. 


There’s a new password in all branches 
of the service —“‘Smoke a fresh ciga- 
rette.” It lets you in to the new Humi- 
dor Pack of Camels—and the pleasure 
of tobacco in prime condition. 


The thing that bothers a man’s throat 
is scorched or dried-out tobacco; like 


1941, Rewnelds Tebaccoe Company 
Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 


DIRECT HIT 


inhaling the smoke from a bonfire of 
peppers. 


The Turkish and Domestic tobaccos 
that go into Camel cigarettes are so 
choice, so mellow and mild that they 
don’t have to be given the “ordeal by 
fire’ to curb their cussedness. 


The natural moisture and fragrance 
of fine tobaccos are not only put into 
Camels but they are kept in Camels — 
kept there by being sealed in a wrap- 
ping of moisture-proof Cellophane. 


& Don’t remove the moisture-proof Cellophane from 
your package of Camels after you open it. The 
Humidor Pack is protection against sweat, sea-air, 
dust and germs. It delivers fresh Camels and 
kecps them right until the last one has been smoked 


CAMELS 


NO CIGARETTY AFTER-TASTE 
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